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The AIRCO Story 


> How advertising is handled at Airco — 


the third in a series of case studies. 
| page 85 
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In Coal Mining .. 
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Rising Energy Needs Mean More Fuel 











2 New Peaks for Energy Demand 


Keynote Fuel Outlook 
Energy use in the United States has stepped up sharply since 
1932. The post-1932 trend indicotes that the demand in 1970 


} moy reach about 57,000 trillion B.t.u's., or about 46% more 





| 
then in 1953. This means a major increase in coal consumption 
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Your Sales Opportunities Grow With 


the Nation’s Rising Energy Demand 


COAL IS ON THE UPSWING! 


Booming bituminous coal production—responding to the 
sharply increasing energy needs of the expanding U.S. 
economy—will total around 470 million tons in 1955, some 
75-80 million tons above the industry’s post-war low of 
1954. Authoritative estimates point to an annual output 
of 600 million tons by 1960 and a continuing growth to 
one billion tons by 1975. 


NEW MINES NEEDED 

To meet consumer demands of 600 million tons by 1960, 
the bituminous industry in the next 5 years must add 
110 million tons of new mining capacity and replace 
another 13742 million tons to be exhausted during that 
period—at an estimated capital investment of 2 to 244 
billion dollars. Add another $1.00 per ton mined for oper- 
ating materials and supplies and you have a growth mar- 
ket worth intensive development. 


MACHINERY THE KEY 


Of equal significance to manufacturers, however, is the 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


pressure on mining companies to boost productivity, 
lower mining costs and improve product quality, so they 
can absorb mounting labor costs and meet the competi- 
tion of other fuels. Broader application of machine min- 
ing, wider use of “production-line” methods, stronger 
emphasis on new and improved equipment are the key 
factors in the industry’s realization of its growth poten- 
tials. 


HOW TO SELL YOUR IDEAS 

Long the industry’s foremost editorial force in stimulat- 
ing mechanical mining, Coat AcE offers you editorial 
leadership and advertising impact to reach coal mining’s 
dominating buying influences. Readers get more ideas 
from Coat AGE... advertisers find it the best place to 
sell ideas on equipment application. CoaL AGE tops its 
field in circulation, in editorial pages, in exclusive adver- 
tisers and in total advertising. Plan your 1956 advertising 
now to appear in the 12 monthly issues of Coat AcE and 
its Mid-July Mining Guidebook and Buying Directory, 
a thirteenth issue. 








We extend our appreciation and Best Wishes to our 


MORE THAN 11,000 THOMAS REGISTER ADVERTISERS 


and to 
MORE THAN 1,600 ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


and to our Subscribers and other Friends who have 
helped us maintain our fabulous record with the 46th 


Edition of Thomas Register... Now on the presses. 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York I 
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Here’s a vital Industrial Market 
you may have overlooked .... 


Your Expressway to a 
6-Point Metals Market 
Process Heating 
Forging 
Steel Plants 


Finishing 
‘Baking and Drying 
Heat Treating 


Because Process Heating, Heat Treating, Melting, Refining, Forging and Finishing of 
Metals are highly specialized functions in industry, specialists need top-calibre editorial 
devoted to their specific problems. Only “Industrial Heating’ provides this editorial service. Its editors and con- 
tributors have had many years of experience in the field—where the work is done, where the equipment, acces- 
sories, and supplies are purchased. And, “Industrial Heating" is the accepted authority in this field—a working 


tool. 


Sales are made to those who actually decide, and "Industrial Heating” circulation de- 
livery of 18,000 is grooved to reach those operating men who can and do buy. Op- 
erating officials concerned with the constant reappraisal and modernization of their plants heat processing opera- 
tions are our readers, and “Industrial Heating" is read by these men in every industrial classification. You reach 


these important buying functions—1!00%: 


e Key Production Officials e Department Foremen 
e Metallurgists e Combustion and Fuel Engineers 


e Plant Superintendents e Heat Treaters 
e Plant Engineers e Furnace and Oven Builders 


. all vitally concerned with the effective use and contro! of HEAT. All vitally interested in products 
that do the job most efficiently. 


d More advertisers selling the heat treating, heat refining, and heat processing market 
a vertising use "Industrial Heating" than any other magazine. In 1954-1955, more than 3000 pages 
of advertising reached this key market through this one magazine. 


Over 200 "Blue Chip" industrial advertiser manufacturers of these products rely on the power of "Industrial Heat- 


ing" to sell: 


Furnaces Blowers 

Induction Heaters Controls 

Ovens Insulation-Refractories 

Spray Booths Fuels 

Heat Resistant Alloys Quenching Media & Equipment 
Immersion Heaters Heat Treating Salts 


We know how to help you sell your products to this market. Call or write today for more information 
on how your products could be used by Industrial Heating Specialists in their manufacturing operation. 


We have a list of hundreds of products used in this important market, The products you sell may be on 
this list. Get in touch with us today! 


Bo: 
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shop talk... 


= The desks in IM’s editorial offices 
are beginning to disappear beneath 
the annual flood of answers to our 
surveys for the annual forecast and 
business review number. We've gone 
all out to get some concrete answers 
to the important question, “What’s 
the business outlook for 1956?” 
While we won’t know the survey 
results ourselves for a couple of 
weeks, you may get an advance pic- 
ture from Angelo R. Venezian’s an- 
nual report on business paper vol- 
ume (page 72). This year, Mr. 
Venezian has gone out on a limb 
and made some predictions on the 
future of business paper advertising. 


# The whole subject of advertising 
budgets gets a thorough treatment 
in “Editorially Speaking” (page 
168). Industrial advertising man- 
agers will want to tear this page 
from IM and make sure that it gets 
atop the stack on the boss’ desk. 


# Another item of special interest 
in this month’s IM is a news report 
on a speech by Wes Rosberg of The 
Buchen Co. before the Chicago 
Business Publications Assn. (page 
28). Mr. Rosberg had some mighty 
interesting things to say about the 
use of readership services. 

IM had special interest in this 
session since we have arranged with 
Mr. Rosberg for a series of articles 
on the whole subject of industrial 
marketing research. The series is 
scheduled to begin early in 1956 
and should provide much valuable 
background material for all indus- 
trial marketers. 

The Buchen Co. made research 
news in another way this month 
with the announcement that Dr. J. 


N. Peterman has been appointed to 
supervise its psychological research 
activities. While Buchen has chosen 
to use another word for it, Dr. 
Peterman is an expert on motiva- 
tional research and his appointment 
is another clear indication that in- 
dustrial advertisers aren’t leaving 
this controversial field entirely to the 
consumer accounts. 

= The interest in automation is 
continuing to grow by leaps and 
bounds. Consider, for example, the 
International Automation Exposi- 
tion at Chicago’s Navy Pier last 
month. When a show grows from 
60 exhibitors (at the first automa- 
tion exposition in New York last 
fall) to 170 exhibitors in just a 
year, it’s pretty hard to overlook the 
importance of this field. 

And it wasn’t just a matter of 
increased numbers of exhibitors. 
Those of us who got tied up in 
some of the traffic jams around 
Navy Pier while the show was in 
progress know for certain that the 
show drew the reported official at- 
tendance of 11,098. 


2 Next month in IM... .In addition 
to the industrial marketing forecast 
for 1956, the January IM will carry 
several other articles of timely in- 
terest. For example, there will be a 
special piece on how a major indus- 
trial advertiser produces and gets 
heavy merchandising value from its 
yearly calendar. Another feature 
will review printing developments 
of interest to industrial admen. 


Complete table of contents ... pages 8 &9 

















Checking the performance of this Ajax 
salt bath quench furnace are (left to 
right): Q. D. Mehrkam, Chief Metal- 
lurgist; J. E. Haig, President; A. R. 
Yerkes, Sales Engineer; and H. W. 
Schrader, Production Manager. All are 
members of the American Society for 
Metals and readers of Metal Progress. 














at Aiax Electric 





as described by 
John E. Haig, President 


“Ours is basically a business of Metals 
Engineering. The metallurgical background of 
men in our sales and engineering departments 
—all members of the American Society for 
Metals—enables them to discuss furnace 
design, alloys and heat treating methods, and 
metals for furnace construction with our 


customers’ Metals Engineers. 


“Our Chief Metallurgist and Production 
Manager supervise the specification and 
purchase of all metals and ceramic products 
going into our furnaces—the instruments, 
electrical and control equipment employed 
in connection with them. All are checked 
against rigid specifications established by our 


Metals Engineers. 


“As a source of information on subjects 
vital to our heat treating furnace and acces- 
sory business, Metal Progress is our number 


one magazine.” 


The Magazine of Metals Engineering 


Metal 
Progress 


A publication of the American Society for Metals 
Owner and Manager, Nationa! Metal Exposition 


7301 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Only the Industrial Salesman 


Really Knows Who’s on the 








Plant Buying Team! 
































That’s why MILL & FACTORY, alone among general 
industrial publications, builds and maintains its circula- 
tion through 1,645 full-time salesmen of plant machinery, 
equipment and supplies. 


Industrial salesmen have to make repeated personal sales calls to 
identify and sell the combination of plant executives in each plant 
who have real buying influence and authority. This is the only 
way you can find out who is important to a sale . . . and who isn’t. 

Titles are no help! Buying patterns are too complex, too 
different from plant to plant. Titles vary too greatly, mean too 
many different things. 

That’s why MILL & Factory has rejected traditional circulation 
methods based on titles in favor of the unique Conover-Mast 
Franchise-Paid Circulation Method. Through this sales-contact 
method, 1,645 industrial sales engineers—who make over 
2,000,000* sales calls per year on the important plants in every 
trading area of the U. S.—select the personally identified buying 
influences who read MILL & FAcTOorRY. 


MILL & FACTORY is the only industrial publication spe- 
cifically designed to do industrial advertising’s first and most im- 
portant job—to back up your salesmen by reaching the same men 
your salesmen must see to sell your product. 


*Based on a conservative estimate of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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How to plan the signs on your company’s trucks ........ 
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From the color of your trucks to the sales or advertising message you 
put on their sides, the “truck promotion’ is more important than you 


think. This checklist of things to remember will help you 


Researcher attacks misuse of ad readership studies ...... 


Starch, Readex and other readership scores are highly valuable 


IT b 


for the purposes for which they were designed, bui they cannot 


be used by publishers to prove readership of their publications 


} 


says the Buchen Co.'s veteran director of research 


for Details 


Is your annual report to employes helping or hurting? ... . 


Tale bt) > 4- Me aat-(ot-+41a)- see 


1 present the facts about your company’s financial situation 


Write 


can make a difference. Here is an extensive roundup of how other 


trial companies are doing it. By Robert Newcomb and Marg 


Should you increase your sales staff? ................ 


1 know, or are you only guessing, how many salesmen y 


sompany should have? Here is a method for finding out f interest 


Pz: Tem eOlait-lale mete 


MARCH 1956 


the advertising manager, and very vital to the sales manager 


the marketing research manager. By S. E. Heymann 


Here is what's happening to business paper advertising ... . 


x 


complete picture is presented here the growth of business papers 
ulation, costs and 
ious national indexes such as 


ral wages, etc. | a wit 


Venezian 


New, fast way to send visual material to client, agency ... . 


Now you can transmit and receive visual material across thousands 


f miles within minutes. Will it m 


jata, ad layouts, photo: 


How | would choose an industrial advertising agency ...... 


bert E. Allen, president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, offers his ideas 
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n an always-interesting subject. Mr. Allen is close to it—although 
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F&S&R is not solely industrial, it placed 16,882 pages of business 
paper advertising last year and ranks third highest in that category 


xmong all the nation’s agencies 


Published by Industrial Publishing Group 
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The Air Reduction story . . a marketing program ........ 


At Air Reduction Co. advertising starts, not with reaching the 
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customers, but with helping the salesman. Here is the complete story 
of the company’s advertising and marketing program ... in this third 


in a series of articles presenting industrial marketing case studies 
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Catalogs . . how to distribute them to the right places ... . 94 
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This step-by-step program will help you determine where not 

to distribute, as well as where to distribute, your new catalog. This is 
important, because the chances are that the minority of plants have 
the majority of purchasing power in your industry. By M. A. Pavitt 


Research . . can it help industrial advertising? .......... 104 


rocedures 
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From atomic energy to zippers, the achievements of industry invariably 


have come through research. Management is sold on it. Are industria 


admen missing a bet by failing to get fuller management support of 
advertising research? By J. A. Duvall 


Reo finds product-in-use photos for a selling job ........ 108 


A line of industrial trucks used in a variety of industries, ranging from 
mining to lumber, offers a good opportunity for powerful photos, and 
Reo Motors makes the most of it. This is how it’s done. By Phillir 
Buckfire 





What’s wrong with media buyers? 15 space salesmen tell .. 115 


If you have anything to do with buying business paper advertising 
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space, your ears may have burned one evening. Ii was a space 


salesman presenting the gripes and suggestions of his colleagues t 


_ 


admen at a meeting of the NIAA, Pittsburgh chapter. 


Aviation market mushrooms. . ads bust out all over ...... 131 


In this fast changing industry, if the ads are crude or awkward a 
times, you can chalk it up to growing pains, say the Copy Chasers 


Here’s a run down of the ads you will find. 


MARCH 1956... Write for Detailis 


Top executives tell why they launched new divisions ...... 148 | 


When looking for diversification, some companies purchase an existing 


manufacturing firm and others start a new division to make and sel]! 





a new product. IM asked top executives in ihe latter group why they 
did it and what they did about distribution. Top Management Forum 


laat-(edallal-t-mr-lale me -jeleleoli(-t- Miele iall-mmal-)" am 4 
ISSUE 


Published by Industrial Publishing Group 


Finally, you can REACH 100,000 specitiers and buyers of off 


DEPARTMENTS 
Advertising volume in business News 28 = 
papers 122 Personnel changes S. 
Company communications 54 Advertiser changes => 
i Copy chasers 131 Agency changes 160 = 
Editorially speaking 168 Media changes 165 ie 
IM gailery 144 Problems in industrial marketing 16 « 
P IM reprints available 164 Sales promotion ideas 156 - 
Industrial shows 163 Top management forum 148 
; Letters to the editor 10 Trends 60 
Marketing aids 152 Washington report 
NIAA news a ah Which ad attracted more readers’ 49 | 
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Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
delivers more 
Chemical 
Engineers per 
dollar than 
any other 
publication 
serving the 
chemical process 
industries. 











ENGINEERS 


Chemical 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








oy gee SRE PR Be 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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| excellent service to 


LETTERS 


to the editor 





_IM‘s new format gets an okay 
| for easier, faster reading 


#® Your new format and your ex- 
panded service to readers in the 
form of “in depth” case histories 
makes your fine publication even 
more useful. 

It isn’t an easy job to improve a 
publication which is already as use- 


| ful to the reader as INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
| KETING. 


What I especially like about your 
new format is the fact that you 
haven’t merely had the magazine 
redesigned to make it a little more 


| attractive (although you have done 


this), but you have made it easier 
for busy readers to quickly find the 


| material they need. 


As consultants on marketing 


| strategy serving clients in a great 
| variety of fields, it is important that 
| we read a great many trade and 
| business publications. 


That's why 
our organization especially appreci- 


| ates the job you have done to make 
| it easier to spot the information we 
| need. 


Your “Reynolds Story” covering 
the entire marketing operation is an 
industrial ad- 


vertisers. I am glad that you plan 


to run additional case histories of 
this type. These days when more 
and more firms are integrating all 
the marketing functions, this type of 
editing is especially useful. 
JOAN M. KOOB 

President, Steiner & Koob, 

Inc., New York. 


. . better than ever 


® I wish to congratulate you for 
the fine renovation job INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has performed. The mag- 
azine reads better than ever before. 
RICHARD M. SMITH 
Promotion Manager, Construc- 


New York. 


tion Equipment, 


How monstrous can you get? 
Adman, secretary disagree 


# I thought you might get a kick 
out of our reception of your mailer 
promoting “The Printed Matter 
Monster” in your November issue. 
I scribbled the top notation on the 
piece (below) for benefit of my 
secretary, Miss S. S. C., and she 
scribbled the reply below. 
MARTIN L. SVEHLA 
Writer, Monsanto 
St. Louis 


Continued on page 12 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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by every measure 
a THE CHOICE in the 
Piping & ‘ndustrial-large building 
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Customer activity —a reliable guide always. {n Publications, [00, 


Continued customer activity — an indicator of value received. 






Expanding customer activity ——a promise of successful results. 


Check through the pages of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TIONING and you'll see clearly recorded one of the several 
reasons why this is THE publication to carry your product story. 
Year after year HP&AC has more advertisers than any other 


magazine in its field. And our ‘‘customer’’ list keeps growing! 


In addition, more companies which concentrate their advertising to 
the industrial-large building market in a single publication choose 
HP&AC. Another significant index! 

If your sales goal is the engineers and contractors who purchase- 


control the requirements of this dynamic industry, the course is well 
charted for you. Concentrate in HP&AC—the leader in number of 





advertisers, number of exclusive accounts, and advertising volume. 


You're invited to call on our nearest office to prove these and 


our other points of leadership indicated below. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING oN. Michigan, Chicago 


@ AiR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Building LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Place 






ist in Reader Preference 


Year in, year out, HP&AC has a high renewal HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 
rate. Subscribers rely on it as ‘‘the field's Carries monthly Journal of American Society 
authority in print.” of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers. 






Ist in Advertising Volume 
HP&AC carries more pages of advertising. Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circu- 


Significant is the steady growth in this re- lation, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- 
{ spect, too. tion magazine in its field. 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 10 


October IM jammed with items 
of interest: Canadian reader 


® Every once in a while, when you 
have the leisure time, you pick up a 
business publication and discover 
that the editorial contents are 
jammed with topics of personal in- 
terest. 

Such is the case with your Oc- 
tober, 1955, issue in which I’ve run 
across not less than five articles 
which provide very tangible argu- 
ments for supporting policy decisions 
or aiding us in proving a point 
through the reasoning of one of 
your contributors. 

For this reason I would appreci- 
ate it if you would send me two 
additional copies of the issue so I 
can permit the copy I have read to 
continue to circulate. 

CLIFFORD W. HALE 

Manager, Public Relations, Ca- 

nadian Westinghouse Co., 

Hamilton, Ontario 


.. congratulations 
# I have already spent several in- 
tensive hours reading your October 
issue—and I'm still not satisfied that 
I am really finished with it. You 
are to be congratulated on a great 
issue. It’s literally a textbook of 
down-to-earth helpful information. 
A special pat on the back to Da- 
vid H. Harris for his article, “How 
to Transform Engineers into Tech- 
nical Writers.” That was a real “how 
to-er.” 
I like the format changes, too. 
FRED WITTNER 
Fred Wittner Advertising, New 
York. 


Consultant comes to defense 
of publishers’ special issues 


® Douglas C. Miner has publicly 
asked publishers to stop special is- 
sues (IM, Sept.) and he has mar- 
shalled an array of reasons. 

In numerous industries there are 
divisions which, though they may 
have some, or even many, things in 
common, have striking differences. 
These may be attributed to the use 
of different raw materials, different 
kinds of manufacturing or proc- 
essing equipment, different distribu- 
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tion and selling channels. Serving 
such industries are various manu- 
facturing specialists who build ma- 
chinery specially designed to make 
or process the products of one or 
more of that industry’s divisions. 
The market is limited and may not 
justify regular, continuing advertis- 
ing on a space-scale commensurate 
with the advertiser’s importance, 
yet he wants to present his product 
and his story about its profit-making 
possibilities to those who might make 
effective use of it. 

The specialized interests of the 
sections which compose the industry 
are so unlike in some respects that 
many of their members cannot ex- 
pect to find in every issue of the 
industry’s business or technical mag- 
azines enough to warrant more than 
passing notice. While their interests 
are not neglected by the editor from 
issue to issue, he finds it, not alone 
justifiable, but necessary to assemble 
very important contributions to the 
knowledge of the art of the field in 
special issues. The reception ac- 
corded these by readers and the 
support given them by advertisers 
attest the value of the departure 
from what Mr. Miner would prob- 
ably consider orthodox publishing 
practice. 

Special issues of the kind I have 
in mind soon find their place, not 
only in the readers’ minds but on 
advertisers’ schedules. As time goes 
on, the one-time advertisers who 
use such issues and can justify the 
expense as a means of making occa- 
sional contacts with one of their 
numerous markets, often develop 
into consistent and continuous ad- 
vertisers, to the advantage of the 
issues’ readers who learn more about 
products that can help them; to that 
of the advertisers whose increasing 
sales repay them for their venture- 
someness; and lastly, of course, to 
the publishers who spend money in 
starting and nurturing them until 
they become self-sustaining. 

Readers with special interests 
served by special issues appreciate 
the convenience of having periodi- 
cal accumulations of knowledge 
pertinent to their operations, and 
their keeping of permanent files of 
these numbers, long after the regu- 
lar issues have lost their interest 
and value, amply illustrates the 


value, and therefore justifies the 
publication, of special issues de- 
signed to perform a special purpose. 

As a manufacturer of lubricants, 
Mr. Miner’s company does not face 
the same problems as confront those 
whose products have only “spotty” 
applicability in various industries. 
Everything that turns needs lubri- 
cation, and many of those things re- 
quire special types of lubricant such 
as his company produces; so if any 
field is important enough to warrant 
a continuing campaign he would 
like to advertise to it, if his appro- 
priations will allow. Mr. Miner’s 
products obviously do not suffer 
from the same application restric- 
tions as those of many advertisers 
who support special issues. 

The publisher who issues special 
numbers is not faced by the prob- 
lem of selling space in 13 issues to 
an advertiser who used only 12 be- 
fore, to borrow Mr. Miner’s analogy, 
as much as by that of selling one 
issue to an advertiser who used 
none before. The fact that many 
special issues have survived the 
tests of productiveness and time 
should cause no advertiser either 
anxiety or displeasure, as he is free 
to use them or ignore them as his 
own needs may determine. 

STANLEY A. PHILLIPS 

Publishing Consultant, Evans- 

ton, Ill. 


You're lucky, Copy Chasers, 
it’s your first French lesson 


# Dear Copy Chasers, refer back to 
your November contribution, p. 
163, column 1, second paragraph: 
“She stabs at a fountain pen on the 
desk. ‘La plume,’ she says.” 

Brother, you’re lucky this is your 
first French lesson from her. Grab 
your hat and your lesson-fee (if you 
can) and walk to the door (‘la 
porte’). 

‘La plume’ would be correct for 
the old quill pens (‘plume’ is also 
‘feather’) or the steel penpoint in a 
wooden holder that we were given 
in grade school and that still can be 
found in most post offices. ‘Le stilo’ 
is ‘fountain pen.’ 

Still, you have a good point on the 
direct, simple advertisement. 

FRED BREWSTER 

John Mather Lupton Co., New 

York. ° 





) 42,500 
- To reach, Oil Industry 
equipment-service buyers 


MARKET — A billion dollar a year market, using everything 
IN DRILLING ~ PRODUCTION from 5¢ bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. Record activity now 
in number of wells completed, footage drilled. Prospects 
bright for continued high activity. 







EDITORIAL — Rigid Wortp Oi editorial evaluation assures high quality, engineer- 
ing-operating type articles. Arranged for easy reading, sectionalized . and 
specialized for exploration, drilling, production. Field-trained, 16-man staff has 
industry-wide contacts. 





CIRCULATION — Read by field engineers. supervisors, top management men in oil 
producing industry. Documented coverage of 93% of men who buy 98% of oil 
field equipment. And 74 percent of subscribers are engaged directly in 
specialized producing industry. Circulation now is.... | 







MARKET — A multi-billion dollar annual market exists in this manufacturing division 
of the oil industry. Yearly new construction expenditures amount to $340 million 
in refining, $110 million in natural gasoline, $400 million in petrochemical branch. 
Other miscellaneous supply and maintenance items bring total to $2 billion. 





EDITORIAL — PETROLEUM REFINER has first call on publication rights to technical 
achievements of greatest minds in the industry. Annual accolades for issues like the 
Process and Petrochemical numbers. Greater volume of specialized refining industry 
engineering-operating reading matter than any other magazine. 


CIRCULATION — Amazing 130 percent circulation growth has kept pace with mush- 
rooming refining industry. Coverage in 98% of the known plants. Vertical, specialized / 
coverage among men who count. And 82 percent of subscribers are engaged di- ~~ ESE 
rectly in refining industry activities. Circulation is....... — SS 





MARKET — Pipe line investment now exceeds $8 billion. 
Mileage in U. S. has zoomed to over 330,000, exceeding that 
of railroads. New construction averages 15,000 miles per 
year, at cost of roughly $25,000 per mile. 





IN PIPE LINE (TRANSPORTATION) 


EDITORIAL — Engineering-operating type articles are planned with cooperation of 
industry men. Experienced engineers edit the magazine, backed by assets and expe- 
rience of world’s largest specialized oil industry publishers. 


CIRCULATION — Now ABC, with 83.8% converted to paid in first year. Of specialized 
interest to contractors, engineers, superintendents, foremen and company executives 
in positions of buying authority in the specialized pipe line 
industry. Circulation is (audit of May, 1955 issue)...... 


Write today for Free Data books on 
the Specialized Oil Industry Markets. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston 6, Texas 
e HOUSTON (1), P. 0. Box 2608, JAckson 9-4301 © CLEVELAND (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue,MAin 1-2550 
NEW YORK (17), 250 Park Avenue, EL Dorado 5-4012 ¢ TULSA. (3), Hunt Buiiding, Diamond 3-1844 


v © CHICAGO (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 © DALLAS (1), 518 Second Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., PR 7344 
| © LOS ANGELES, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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Every metalworking company is in business to manufacture products they 
can sell successfully . . . and the first and biggest order of business is to keep 
Production supplied with everything it needs. 


At the Modine Manufacturing Company, for example, 
78.89% of every purchase dollar is invested in the ma- 
chinery, equipment, materials, and supplies used by 
Production. 


We 
...the production way 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production, 


Published every other Monday 













Famed as manufacturers of heating, air conditioning, specialized heat transfer 
equipment and automotive radiators, the Modine Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wisconsin, must have the finest metalworking equipment. This policy has made Modine 
an acknowledged leader for quality and craftsmanship in its field. Here a battery of 
high-speed presses, reel-fed, turn out thousands of parts for Modine products. 


"78.89% 
of purchases 
for 


PRODUCTION” 











No wonder, then, that Production’s engineers and executives have Metal- 
working’s most important buying voice. 


No wonder, either, that American Machinist is the most powerful advertis- 
ing force in America’s biggest industry. It is edited exclusively for Metal- 
working Production . . . gives Metalworking Production the most help... 
attracts more production-responsible subscribers than any other metal- 
working magazine . . . sells Metalworking Production with unmatched 
impact and long-sustained results. 





to bigger sales in Metalworking 


McGraw-Hill Buiiding, New York 36, N.Y. 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated Business Publications 





stands 
ciene 


Chemical Materials Catalog 
and Directory of Producers is 
recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information. In the current 
edition, over 100 companies 
provide up-to-date data on prop- 
erties, specifications and appli- 
cations. 18,000 copies of the 
1955-56 CMC will be distributed 
to specifiers of chemicals and 
raw materials in over 10,000 pro- 
cess plants from coast to coast. 








Indexed four ways to make it 
easy for prospective customers 
to find out about your products, 
CMC furnishes facts fast 
through 


Firm name index 

Directory of Producers 

Use index & functional guide 
Trade name index 


Designed by process men for 
process men, CMC provides a 
necessary source of cataloged 
product information undupli- 
cated by any other volume or 
directory in existence today. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 
Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 
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| is unusual . . 
| time will identify your company, 
| whether or not your audience reads 
| your “copy.” This doesn’t mean 


PROBLEMS 


A reader asks. . 

= We operate 20 trucks in the Chi- 
cago area. Recently we have been 
discussing the possibility of identi- 
fying each vehicle with something 


| more that the customary lettering 
on each door. Can you offer any 


suggestions? Advertising Man- 


| ager 


Eight ways to make your truck. 
promotion shift into high 


® Trucks are a promotion and ad- 
vertising medium frequently used by 
consumer advertisers, but often 
overlooked by industrial advertisers. 

Unless you have a bunch of hot 
rod drivers who are unusually dis- 
courteous, you can build quite a 
bit of good will with properly iden- 
tified trucks. 

Here are a few ideas to consider 
when you're planning your “truck 
campaign:” 


1. Remember, your truck is a mov- 
ing billboard . . so don’t try to ac- 
complish too many different things 
with your copy and layout. Keep 
your message brief and to the point. 


2. Don’t use fancy, intricate letter- 
ing. Most of the time your truck 
will be moving, so use a “face” 
that’s easy to read. In most in- 
stances you'll find that caps and 
lower case are easier to read than 
all caps. 


3. Unless your product has an easy- 
to-identify shape or appearance (and 
yours does not), we suggest that 
you do not attempt to picture it. 


| If, for example, you sold lift-trucks, 


or drills; or gears, you might picture 
the product. 


4. Select a color combination that 
a combination that in 


gaudy, cheap colors, however. 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


Most of us are familiar with the 
trucks of Container Corp. of Ameri- 
ca. When we see the characteristic 
buff and brown, we know it’s a 
“Container” truck even if it’s so far 
away we can’t read the lettering. 


5. Be sure that the colors offer 
enough contrast to permit easy 
reading. And keep in mind that 
there are things such as dust and 
mud. Select colors accordingly. 


6. Layout and copy, if possible, 
should tie in with your other ad- 
vertising, your magazine ads, your 
direct mail, etc. 


7. Don’t try to design your own 
format . . and don’t let the average 
lettering shop handle your design. 
Spend enough money to have a top 
flight artist create your design. He’ll 
come up with ideas you wouldn't 
think of in ten years. 


thinking 
enough to promote via your truck 
fleet, why not carry things one more 
step, and provide special uniforms 
for your drivers and helpers? Color 
and general design of the uniforms 
should tie in with the color and 
design of the trucks. You'll find out 
that when your drivers are at the 
wheel of a clean, attractive truck 

. and are wearing smartly tailored 
uniforms . . . they will feel smart, 
act smart and be smart. (Remember 
the first day you wore that Army, 
Navy or Marine uniform?) Your 
fleet will be more efficient, and 
have fewer accidents. 


8. If youre forward 


Continued on page 18 











Pump manufacturers using 1954-55 edition of CEC 


Company Number years 
in CEC 

| | ee ne eee 1 

Aldrich Pump Company................ 16 

Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Co. ..................33 
Alsop Engineering Corp ies 

American-Marsh Pumps, Inc 
Ampco Metal, Inc.................. 
Aurora Pump Company... 
Beach-Russ Company ...... 
Bean Div., John........... 
Bell & Gossett Co............. : 
Brosites Machine Co., Inc........... 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc a 
Byron Jackson Co..........0....0.08 5 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. ....... 
Cooper Co., Inc., Clark......... 
Crowell Manufacturing Co... 
Dean Brothers Pumps, Inc..... 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 












Deming Company .............. a8 
Denver Equipment Co................. 12 
Devine Manufacturing 

Bae ley tat Wea rdiedstaceneed coceonnticnt 30 
a eee sae 


Duriron Co., Inc........... ae 
Eastern Industries, Inc............... 17 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co....... 15 
Eitel Engineering Corp............... 6 
Falls Industries, Inc...... ee 










Fuller Company ....... 26 
Gardner-Denver Co. ....... 
General Ceramics Corp.. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc....... 
Haveg Corporation ............. 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc......... 7 
Hills-McCanna Company ............ 27 
Independent Filter 

& Pump Mfg. Co..............00cc000 4 
Oe, eee ...30 
Ingersoll-Rand Company . 3D 
Jet-Vac Corporation ........... nse 
vy i AY Vee 4 
Kinney Manufacturing Division..32 


Company Number years 
in CEC 
Kingsford Foundry 
& Machine Works.................. 
LaBour Company, Inc................. 
Lapp Insulator Co., Inc.. 
Lawrence Pumps, Inc............ 





Lead Line Iron Pipe Co...............30 
Luzerne Rubber Co... ae 
Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc. 5 
Milton Roy Company....................15 
Morris Machine Works................37 
Nagle Pumps, Inc................... 4 
Nash Engineering Co...................21 
National Carbon Co............. 23 
National Lead Co... we 26 
National Research Corp. 3 
Oliver United Filters, Inc........... 39 
Pacific Pumps, Inc............ pies 


Patterson Foundry 

& Machine Company................ 
Peerless Pump Division. 
Penberthy Injector Co......... 
Pennsylvania Pump 





& Compressor Company........ 34 
Philadelphia Pump 
Machinery Company............ 1 
Proportioneers, Inc. .................22 
Read Standard Corp................... 34 
Rockwell Company, W. S.......... 8 
Roots-Connorsville Blower ........33 
Roper Corp., George D............... 3 
Roth Company, Roy E................. 4 







Schutte & Koerting Co.............. 35 


Shriver & Co., Inc., T........... .39 
Sier-Bath Gear 

& Pump Co., Inc.............. aS 
Stokes Machine Co., F. J............. 37 
Taber Pump Company................ 35 
Vanton Pump 

& Equipment Corp......0.0000.. 5 


Viking Pump Company... 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............... 
Wilfley & Sons, Inc., A. R........... 
Worthington Corp. ............c0000. 
Yeoman Brothers Co..........0.0...... 





38 TYPES OF PUMPS SOLD IN CEC 


nitrogen 
d oxygen 
an caustic 
Iten metal 
folatastiale| 
jard types 
ehl Ma -Taslehael| 


1. receiver 


fYolale Mel me la-telel- 
Yelalhiclamacolatiiaeiaitela 
screw 
sludge, slurry, pulp 
sump 
AVI d of ial:) 
peripheral or 
frue-turbine 
water pumping 
centrifugals 
vacuum 
jet ejector 
paltdatelalicel | 
oil or mercury 
diffusion 
water supply 





Why 
was le ilsssl- 
aren't 


3 UT aaler-re 
rola 
selling 
pumps! 


The process industries buy on the Q.T. from the inside 
out, as leading pump manufacturers know. So these 79 
firms prime Chemical Engineering Catalog with pump 
facts that specifiers must have—application and perform- 
ance «uta, size, design and construction features. Once 
manufacturers use CEC, they keep it in their selling 
program year after year. Inquiries and orders prove that 
CEC is their surest, most economical means of opening 
doors that lead to*the closing of sales—big ones. 


Without pumps most processing would stand still. With 
pumps, hundreds of other products and services are 
needed—heat exchangers, valves, kettles, mixers, fabri- 
cators, dryers, piping, drums, to mention a few. 


In the current edition of CEC, 563 companies provide 
2,000 pages of up-to-date data on equipment—engineer- 
ing services — materials of construction. How this catalog 
information leads to important and tangible sales results 
is revealed in surveys recently completed. Ask your 
Reinhold catalog representative for the evidence. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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MacRAE’S | PROBLEMS . . 


continued from p. 16 







Delivers | 


A reader asks .. 


Concentrated My department has finally fallen 


heir to the job of putting on the 
annual party our company throws. “a 
As long as I’m stuck with the job, 
I'd like to do something a little dif- 
ferent. Our party is usually held in 
mid-summer. Do you have any bril- 
liant ideas? . . Advertising Manager. 





Industrial 
Circulation 





Ideas unlimited for company 
party .. plus a warning 


s Your company is a big one, so 
you probably have a fair amount of 
money to play with. 

Throw a barbecue out at the edge 
of town .. near one of the “tent” 
or “barn” summer theaters. Buy out 
the theater (or as much of it as 
you find you will need), feed your 
group, then march them in to see a 
good play. 

Or combine the barbecue idea 
with a dance band and/or a bingo 
game. Give out play-money good for 
the purchase of bingo cards. But 
be sure everyone sooner or later j 
gets some sort of prize. 

If you are a Swedish organization 


In the $50 Billion metalworking segment of the indus- 


trial market, for example, $34 billion (70% of the 
total national volume) is concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central areas. In these same 
areas, MacRae’s concentrates 65.52% of its metal- 
working circulation. It is by this carefully controlled 
concentration on the vital industrial buying areas that 
MacRae’s makes your directory dollar do its most 
effective selling job. Remember, too, 84% of the in- 
dustrial purchasing decision makers receiving it, state 
that MacRAE’S is their principal source of where-to- 
buy information. That is why, if you sell to industry, 
you also need MacRABP’S. Reserve space now. 





(and your company name certainly 
sounds as if you are), have a smor- 
gasbord instead of a barbecue. 

Another possibility is to rent a 
medium-size carnival for an after- 
noon and evening. Pass out phoney 
money here, too. 

If your employes are sports-con- 
scious, how about taking them to a 
major league baseball game? Food 
after the game, of course. 

Go to sea. Charter a pleasure 
steamer for an afternoon and eve- 
ning. 

One word of warning. Plan to run 
out of liquor and beer at a strategic 
time. This will give the stiffs (and 
there are always a few at any 
party) time to sober up. © 





Write for the new 
folder — “WHERE WILL 
YOUR INDUSTRIAL AD 
DOLLAR SELL HARDEST? 1956 circulation 
more than 21,500 


MacRAE’S scox 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Basic in a Basic Industry 





Issued Annually 


No Other Book Like It! 


° REFERENCE MANUAL 
° PREFILED CATALOGS 















® DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY 


1956 Edition Now in Preparation 


Standard reference work for operating men in the vast nonmetallic min- 
erals industry, the PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK now offers even 
greater value to advertisers. The popular sections of the text will be 
grouped into general classifications — Materials Handling, Processing Op- 
erations, Power and Power Transmission, etc. and catalog inserts will ap- 
pear immediately following the specific classification, bringing the adver- 
tiser’s message into closer juxtaposition with the referential text. 


PREFILED CATALOGS get the maximum advantage in this format. 
The advertiser’s sales message is seen by the reader at the time the reader is 
actively seeking information about a specific problem. 


**Reasons Why’’ the HANDBOOK Sells Better . . . Longer For You: 


e THE HANDBOOK is placed in the hands of about 5,000 major buy- 
ing factors in the nonmetallic minerals field. Surveys, however, re- 
veal that it is consulted by more than 8000 production officials. 


© Technical Reference Manual — hundreds of pages of text, pictures, 
charts and other helpful information. 

e Buying Guide & Equipment Index — listings of products and manu- 
facturers augment the advertiser’s catalog insert. 


e Directory of the Nonmetallic Minerals Industry — listing both alpha- 
betically and geographically by plants and personnel — a valuable di- 
rect mail source. 

NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT! THE INDUSTRY’S ONLY ANNUAL! 


Year-Round Reference . . . Year-Long Salesman For You! 


Closing date, Feb. 15, 1956 














The PIT AND QUARRY Field Buys: 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT: 


Shovels, cranes, trucks, tractors, bulldozers, 
loaders, fork trucks, conveyor systems, bins 
hoppers, scales, packing machines, bags, 
elevators, cableways, scrapers, chutes, etc. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT: 


Crushers, pulverizers, screens, feeders and 
weighers, kilns, mineral ore dressing equip- 
ment, sintering machinery, air separators, 
scrubbers, washers, recording instruments, 
etc. 


POWER AND POWER TRANSMISSION: 


Electric motors and controls, gasoline and 
diesel engines, v-belt and other drives, 
speed reducers, couplings, anti-friction bear- 
ings, control apparatus, etc. 


MAINTENANCE & REPLACEMENT: 


(Wear and tear is tremendous in the PIT 
AND QUARRY industry; virtually all equip- 
ment is exposed to the elements and to 
ever-present, highly-abrasive dust.) 

Wire rope, welding equipment and supplies, 
hardfacing materials, lubrication and fuels, 
transmission and conveyor belting, hose for 
several purposes, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Several types of pumps, dredging machinery 
and dredges, dust control equipment, drill- 
ing machinery and blasting supplies, com- 
pressors, portable crushing plants, bitum- 
inous concrete plants, concrete block ma- 
chinery, ready-mix concrete machinery. 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


and PREFILED CATALOG 





Used all year as a Buyers’ Guide by ACTIVE BUYERS in the PIT AND QUARRY Industries 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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: food . MANUFACTURER'S AND PACKER'S 


™ food business 


processing 





Food Processing delivers... 


Highly-specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest and help to the key “men who manage” 
the growing and processing of food products 
—including packaging for safe delivery. 

More than 30,000 hand-picked circulation, 
giving greatest available coverage of the key men 
in the best-rated plants in all food lines. 


Unequalled proof of quality readership 
—in highest quantity. 


Unequalled advertising performance — not a 
“promise,” but a provable fact. 
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Food Business delivers... 


Highly-specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest to the key men who administer and direct 
the sales side — packaging for sale, advertising, 
selling, merchandising, distributing, 
warehousing, etc. 


More than 13,000 hand-picked circulation, 

on the “sales side,” giving greatest available 
coverage of the key men in manufacturing and 
packing companies, plus other close associates, 
advertising agencies and specialized consultants. 


Unequalled proof of quality readership 
—in highest quantity. 


Unequalled advertising performance —not a 
“promise,” but a provable fact. 





two specialized magazines 
cover both sides of the gigantic 


Food and Grocery Industries 


The food industries are as diversified as growing-proc- "Jack-of-all-Trades” is ‘‘Master-of-None” 


essing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


packaging (for sale) -selling- advertising - distribution. the area of magazines serving what is loosely called the 
But, until Foop Business came into being (1953), “food field.” 


no publication gave specialized editorial service to the ; ’ ey 1 se 6 eee ee 
AN , ‘ For the “food field” is complication itself . . . includ- 
highly-specialized group of Top Executives responsible ; mes 
: ; ' ; ing not only the food and grocery industries (i.e., grow- “ 

for the SALEs S1DE of our gigantic food industries —to 
: : ; ai ers-processors-sellers), but also the hundreds of thou- 
help them with their unique problems of administra- : : aie 
; : ree Tere sands of companies-and institutions carrying on the 
tion-packaging-selling-advertising-distribution. ; PEox 
K : commercial operations of the final distribution, prepa- 
Since 1940, Foop Processiné has given highly-spe- : , 
rhe Pieichi : ee ration, and sale of foods to ultimate consumers (whole- 
cialized editorial service to those Top Executives, re- ; 
ble f salers, supermarkets, groceries, restaurants, hotels, 
sponsible for growing-processing-packaging (for safe 
| : & 6"P &°P _— hospitals, clubs, etc.). 

delivery). 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 


In 1953, Foop Business joined its sister publication caleennly 
complex, diversified “food field.” 


... to serve the SALEs Sipe. Together these specialized 





; magazines serve both sides of the gigantic food and In fact, to serve the food and grocery industries 
grocery industries—and give an advertising effective- alone requires two highly-specialized magazines to give 
ness to both sides never before available. effective coverage and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries. 





Company Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of : Food Processing, Food Business and Chemical Processing 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” NB P| 


Western Representative; BOB WETTSTEIN —Los Angeles/San Francisco/ Portland 
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businesspapers 


How RCA uses 
to announce 
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PEAK PERFORMANCI 


TOP VALE ELPE 


a new line... 


AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL 


REAVICTOR — 4 
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CAN’T WAIT 


Government spending 
spurt seen in 1956; 
industrial sales up 


= More government spending for 
construction is sure to be a business- 
making factor in 1956, and for sev- 
eral years thereafter. Public con- 
struction of all kinds has been held 
down since the first upsurge in 
defense spending during World War 
II. In many fields, it can’t wait any 
longer. 

Airports are a good example. With 
jet passenger service scheduled for 
the near future, there are only 
seven existing airports capable of 
handling jet planes. A vastly ex- 
panded airport construction pro- 
gram gets under way in 1956, with 
high level expenditures mapped 
through the succeeding three years. 

Literally hundreds of public 
buildings, such as post offices, are 
due for replacement under the 
lease-purchase system approved by 
Congress last year. Most post offices 
and other public buildings are un- 
changed since the 1930s. In scores 
of instances they have been out- 
grown, or population shifts have 
created needs for supplementary fa- 
cilities. 

Other areas where public spend- 
ing will increase are highways and 
schools. Ambitious programs in both 
these fields got embroiled in politi- 
cal maneuvering in Congress last 
year. You can expect action on these 
before the next session ends. 

Despite some uneasiness about 
residential construction, government 
forecasters say total construction 
activity in 1956 will reach $44 bil- 
lion, up 5% from the 1955 peak. Ex- 
penditures by federal, state and 
local government will amount to 
$13 billion, a 10% increase. Some of 


/WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


the 
however, are in commercial and in- 
dustrial 


most important developments, 


construction. Industrialists 
and other business men now have 
strong long-range 
profit possibilities in an expanding 


confidence in 


market. Experts believe their ex- 
penditures for expansion and mod- 
ernization will be up 17% in 1956. 
Sales still climbing . . One ques- 
tion that is constantly asked here is: 
can 1956 really turn out as good as 
the statistics indicate? As the year 
opens, sales by manufacturers are 
still climbing and there is no sign 
that inventories are getting out of 


! 





line. Moreover, consumer income to 
sustain demand is at record levels. 

Commerce Department’s Business 
Advisory Council told Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks 1956 may show an 
even higher rate of activity than 
1955. Some members hedged by 
warning that “a modest slide-off” 
could occur in the second half; but 
most refused to concede even this 
possibility. 

While consumer credit worries the 
experts there is no genuine 
clination to do anything about it. In 
this growing economy there is no 
reliable yardstick to show whether 
the volume of credit has gone be- 
yond the safe point. And no man 
alive is brave—or foolish—enough 
to take any action which could jar 
the current situation. 


in- 


See price rises . . With boom-talk 
there is widespread 
feeling that price increases are com- 
ing. The American Institute of Ac- 
countants, which met here recently, 


Continued on pace 2€ 


everywhere, 

















‘ NOW... ror re First TIME,..You CAN 


YOUR ADVERTISING IS GOING! 





An Affidavit of the NUMBER of PLANTS reached 
@ ...t0 show you WHERE your advertising is going. 


Does your present medium give you excessive “penetra- 
tion” to minor employees in some plants—and miss other 
important plants entirely? 


You don’t know-—if circulation totals are all you have 
to go by; but a count of the number of plants you reach 
gives you a check on this...shows you the breadth of 
your market coverage. 

No circulation auditing bureau as yet audits this figure— 
so BPN gives it to you as an “extra” in affidavit form. It 
shows that your advertising in BPN goes every month to 
8,193 plants* in the major industry groups. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHERE AND TO WHOM 


The Iron 


Curtain 
is Lifted 


On Circulation 
Audit Reports 


An Audit of circulation BY JOB TITLES...to show 
eyou WHO SEES your advertising in those plants. 


Circulation to employees who exert no buying influence 
in their companies is of questionable value to you—and 
you may be getting a lot of that. You need an occupational 
analysis to see the calibre of people you are reaching with 
your advertising. 

BPN’s breakdown of circulation by job titles as well as by 
industry groups has been audited by the Business Publi- 
cations Audit of Circulation (BPA) for the 12-month 
period ending June 1955. 

This audit shows that 82% of BPN’s circulation goes to 
executives in positions of authority to buy or specify your 
products. 


8,193 different plants ... and... the KEY MEN in those plants! 


This is the most complete and effective coverage of the LPG market that is given by any publication. 


*MAY 1955 COUNT 
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Materials & Methods 








The photos here typify the informative 
illustrations and useful technical data that 
guide Materials & Methods’ paid sub- 
scribers in selecting and specifying engi- 
neering materials. 


Materials & Methods attracts its subscrib- 
ers solely on the basis of their interest in 
the materials problems of product design 
and manufacture. This magazine is de- 
voted exclusively to facts on how and 
where industry can make better use of 
materials, parts and finishes. 


More than 29,000 subscribers pay for this 
information. There’s no audience more re- 
ceptive to advertising copy on materials, 
parts and finishes...or with greater power 
to specify these products for original equip- 
ment and other hard goods. 





Thermoplastic impregnated cloth 
is easily molded into lightweight, rigid 
forms for patternmaking, prosthetic 
appliances, housings, prototypes, etc. 
Included in M&M's 1955 coverage of 
nonmetallic materials is a 16-page spe- 
cial section on how and where to use 
industrial fabrics and fibers. 
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helps sell engineering materials, parts, finishes 
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Forged aluminum wheels, squeezed out on 
an 8,000-ton press, are extremely strong and 
light in weight, and have a smooth surface that’s 
highly suitable for chromium plating. 59.8% of 
the plants reached by MGM now use forgings 
of one kind or another in the manufacture of 
original equipment and other hard goods. 





Twenty-eight tons of carpet beater! Steel 
is the basic material in this giant carpet roller. 
It's 8 feet in diameter; 19 feet long. Presses and 
dries broadloom carpet in the final step of rug 
making. In 14 or more editorial pages per 
month, MGM subscribers learn about new and 
successful applications of steels and trons. 













Materials 
& Methods 


ABC — ABP 


Materials Selection 
and Use 
in Product Design 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 





Photos: 
Ben Walters, Inc. (left) 

Aluminum Company of America (center) 
Lukenweld Div., Lukens Steel Co. (right) 
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dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 
the market it serves . . . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW — 
8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY .. . in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


THE MILK DEALER — 
Appeal! direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 
The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 22 


reported that two thirds of its mem- 
bers anticipate modest price in- 
creases in 1956. Only 8% anticipate 
any significant drop in the volume 
of business. 

Shortages of basic materials— 
steel, aluminum and copper—lead to 
the likelihood of price increases. In 
a determined effort to try to ease 
the aluminum pinch, the govern- 
ment has decided to stop all stock- 
piling of aluminum through mid- 
1956. ODM Chief Arthur Flemming 
even reversed an earlier decision 
calling for delivery of about 25,000 
tons in fourth quarter 1955, much 
of it due for shipment to Britain to 
repay aluminum that was “loaned” 
to us during the Korean mobiliza- 
tion. 


Political battle . . Members of 
Congress drifting back to their 
offices anticipate a hectic session. 
With both parties uncertain about 





their Presidential chances, Con- 
gressmen are out to make a political- 
ly attractive record. 

Republicans have already let it 
be known they will run on a 
“Peace and Prosperity” platform. In 
addition, however, they are trying 
to brand the Democrats with a 
“Road-Block Congress” label. While 
they agree there has been coopera- 
tion on defense and foreign meas- 
ures, they say Democrats pigeon- 
holed 9 of 13 domestic “must” bills, 
including such politically potent 
items as roads, schools, health and 
water resources. 

For a tip-off, watch the line-up 
on taxes. With the budget barely 
balanced, and consumers in good 
shape financially, economists are in 
no hurry to recommend a tax cut, 
but politicians are chafing at the 
bit. Will the administration have a 
tax cut plan? Or will it leave the 
initiative to the Democrats? 


Paper work relief? . . Too much 
government paper work? If your 
company feels it is being asked to 
fill in useless and unnecessarily 
complex government question forms, 
contact the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington. For 13 years the 
Council—a spokesman for leading 








trade associations—has worked 
effectively with the Budget Bureau 
to weed out unnecessary question- 
naires and improve others. 

While it is alert to catch unneces- 
sary forms, the council is equally 
interested in helping the government 
improve its statistical programs to 
avoid gaps in the factual informa- 
tion needed by public and business 
planners. Currently, for example, it 
is supplying panels involving hun- 
dreds of experts who are helping 
the Budget Bureau revamp the 
highly complex Standard Industrial 
Classification System to bring defi- 
nitions in line with the continually 
changing practices taking place in 
industry. 


U.S. your customer? . . Govern- 
ment buyers are under pressure to 
rely more and more on standards, 
and less on brand or company. De- 
fense Department thinking has been 
stated by Assistant Secretary 
Thomas P. Pike who says, “The U.S. 
simply cannot continue to afford to 
waste the mountains of money and 
materials that we have been wast- 
ing through lack of standards. We 
cannot afford the old cross-purposes 
between the men who design and 
the men who produce.” 

If you are interested in selling to 
government, there is no easier way 
to get started than to order these 
simple publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, DC.:: 

“How to Sell to the Department 
of Defense” . . . 20c 

“U.S. Government Purchasing Di- 
rectory, Who Buys What and 
Where” . . 50c. ° 
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The FINISHING 
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only complete —} 
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directory 
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Single source reference to: 


e Alphabetical Listing of 
Products and Processes 


e Listing of Manufacturers 
Alphabetically by Product 
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Manufacturers of Finishing 
Equipment and Processes 


e Product Literature 
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Because it’s so carefully designed for 
maximum usefulness, the PRODUCTS 
FINISHING Directory offers maximum 
effectiveness to the advertiser of any 
equipment or material used in the metal 
finishing industry. PRODUCTS 
FINISHING circulation is large, 
hand-picked and carefully maintained. 
It’s easy to see why PF Directory fills 
an important need, both with finish 
users and advertisers. 


Expose your advertising to the 
industry's most influential buyers in a 
media that enjoys year ‘round use... 
PRODUCTS FINISHING Directory. 


Advertising rates are based on space 
runin the regular issues of PRODUCTS 
FINISHING. The Directory can be 
used individually or in combination 
with monthly issues to earn the 
four, seven or thirteen time rate. 





Complete details are available in a 
new brochure ready now. 


Write for your copy today 
or contact your 
PRODUCTS FINISHING representative. 


— 


Publication Date—March 15, 1956 


ducts Flosing Date. *_4ruary 15, 1956 


pro 
— —— >2 nm ’ cat nz, inc. 
———_ so oudi P owt inishing 
ee i n Machine Shop 
#; e a 43. Main Street 
ser al Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


December 1955 /'27 











‘IT’S PHONEY’ 





Don’t misuse Starch 
and Readex, Rosberg 
warns publishers 


® cHicaco—Use of Starch, Readex 
and other readership measurements 
as a publishing sales weapon to show 
that one publication is better read 
than another has been branded as 
“phoney” by J. W. Rosberg, director 
of research, Buchen Co., Chicago 
agency. 

Addressing members of the Chi- 
cago Business Publications Associa- 
tion, Mr. Rosberg declared that the 
readership services were designed to 
measure an advertiser’s various ads 
and those of his competitors in a 
particular book to show what ad- 
vertising techniques attract more 
readership and thus to help him 
(and his agency) improve his ad- 
vertising. 

“Any other purpose that anyone 
dreams up is phoney, and it’s a lie,” 
he asserted. 

Business papers, he said, cannot 
use readership services to prove 
comparative readership of different 
publications because “too many 
other factors enter into the picture.” 

He observed that Starch obtains 
100 interviews to obtain readership 
scores for ads in one issue and that 
Starch has studiously avoided dis- 
closing the number of readers ap- 
proached before 100 interviews are 
obtained. Purpose of this reticence 
has been to avoid misuse by a pub- 
lisher who might say that Starch 
had to approach 300 readers to get 
100 interviews for Book A, but only 
needed to approach 150 readers for 
the interviews for Book B. 

He warned publishers not to run 
to an advertiser with the latest issue 
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and say, “Look what a good reader- 
ship score we got you this time,” 
with the inference that the medium, 
not the advertising techniques, 
earned the high score. 

“Because next month,’ Mr. Ros- 
berg cautioned, “the score may be 
low and you will have to eat them 
thar words.” 

One member of the audience, R. 
T. Sanford, research director, Mod- 
ern Hospital Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, alleged that some _ publica- 
tions’ use of readership reports “can 
be an absolute fraud.” 

Citing a publisher's 
piece comparing two publications on 
the basis of a readership report, he 
suggested some sort of policing sys- 
tem to prevent such misuse of read- 
ership figures. 

Mr. Rosberg said he would urge 
that the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association’s committee on 
the NIAA’s Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute go on record as 
against misuse of readership figures. 

It’s “high time” that the IARI 
committee take such action, Mr. Ros- 
berg said. He is a member of the 
committee. 

On the positive side, here is what 
Mr. Rosberg said readership studies 
can do for publishers: 


promotion 


1. They are “one of the finest door 
openers ever developed.” They help 
space salesmen get in to see presi- 
dents, vice-presidents and _ sales 
managers. 


2. They regularly give the space 
salesman something new to talk 
about, because each time a reader- 
ship report comes out he can go to 
advertisers and agencies with some- 
thing new and valuable. 


3. They can be used in promotion 
pieces to show what type of ads 


will do a good job, thus making the 
publication more valuable to adver- 
tisers. 


4. They “almost force” advertisers 
and agency men to go through every 
rated issue of a publication; and 
thus the men who buy space become 
more familiar with publications that 
subscribe to a rating service. 


5S. They could help directly in sell- 
ing space, because if an advertiser 
was undecided between two publi- 
cations of about equal rank, he 
would tend to buy the one that had 
a rating service. 


There are more ‘weeks’ 
than there are weeks in 1956 


® WASHINGTON—In case you're plan- 
ning to tie in your promotion with 
special events during 1956 you'll be 


Continued on page 32 





Name in neon. . Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. building in Toledo is adorned or 
three sides at the 24th-floor level by new 
60-foot-long neon signs, and at top by 
four 15-foot-tall reproductions of company 
trade-mark. The signs, visible 10 miles, 
were erected by Federal Sign & Signa 4 
Corp. after name of the building, tallest 

in Toledo, was changed from Ohio Build- 
inc to Owens-Illinois Building. 











Instead of a pecial glorified’ Anmuenary Issue 


heres whi the RUE BOOK tA doung for 


to help celebrate our 
30th birthday... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 


is throwing a party for the 


metalworking industry ... with 


2,000.00 in CASH PRIZES 


for your answers to 
production problems! 


January, 1956 is MACHINE and TOOL BLUE 
BOOK’s 50th birthday, and as our way of 
celebrating this event, we've decided to sponsor 
a production contest, open to everyone in the 
metalworking field. You're invited, of course, 
and if your work concerns metalworking, this 
contest is for YOU. It'll be fun, and it may 
mean a big monetary reward for your sug- 
gested idea... up to $1,000.00 in cash! Actually, 
$2,500.00 in cash will be awarded, distributed 
among nine prizes. Any one of these prizes 
could be yours . . . money-in-the-bank for you 
and your family. 


Start planning your entry NOW ... and get 
your fellow workers to join in on the fun, too, 
by sending in their entries. All you have te do 
is write in your own words, the time or money- 
saving, or production-increasing idea used in 
your shop. Put it down in as many words you 
think necessary, include a simple pencil sketch 
or photograph, and send it to the Contest 
Editor. It’s as simple as that! This is Machine 
and Tool Blue Book’s way of celebrating its 
50th birthday .. . and we'd like YOU to win 
that prize money. 


IMPORTANT—read ALL of the instructions 
on this page carefully BEFORE you prepare 
your entry. It will give you a clear picture of 
what the judges will be looking for as the win- 
ning production ideas. And remember—you 
may send in as many entries as you wish. Good 
luck! 


machine and too 


BLUE _ 


Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, Il. 


Thia ta hep 
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wasled lo pots BOOK readers im Over 20000 We 





Ist prize.............02,000,00 
Qnd prize.........000.. 000,00 
OPO MIZE... sees eeeee ss OOO.00 
Ath prize... .......00.+. 000,00 


IMPORTANT! contest rules 


~ 


5 aad 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


6, 7, 8, 9th prizes each 100.00 


Contest opens November 1, 1955 and closes February 1, 
1956. Entries must be postmarked no later than January 
31, 1956. 


Tell in your own words, and as many as you need, any 
production technique or tooling idea or machining method 
used in your shop to increase production, cut costs, save 
time or improve production techniques. You simply have 
to describe the old method used, the problem involved 
and your solution to that problem. Winners in this con- 
test will be judged ONLY on the job or operation de- 
scribed and the savings which resulted. 


Entries should be accompanied by photos and/or draw- 
ings to better portray the job. There is no limit to the 
number of entries you send in. 


Entries will NOT be judged on the basis of how well you 
write, draw, or how you present your material. The job 
is all that counts. 


Mail your entry to: Contest Editor, 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
222 E. Willow Avenue, 
Wheaton, Illinois 


All entries become the property of Hitchcock Publishing 
Company. If your article does not win a prize, but is pub- 
lished in a Hitchcock publication, you will be paid regular 
contributor’s rates for your material. 


Everyone is eligible except employees of Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Company and their families. 


Decision of the judges will be final. 


Contest limited to those residing in the continental United 
States. 


In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Unle fe additional coples- ne charge 
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of Electrical World | 


-the hardest-working salesmen you’ve got! 





If you measured publications in this field solely with a quantitative 
slide rule, ELECTRICAL WORLD would win in a walk — more 
advertising from more advertisers, more circulation, more edi- 
torial pages on any subject of consequence, more reader preference 
votes in more surveys, more of practically anything you might 
think of. But that’s not the big point ... 


All of these are a result... not a reason. Nor is your answer, glibly, 
editorial excellence . . . for it, too, is an effect, not a cause. We would 
rather write it down as an “editorial conscience,” a realistic accept- 
ance that leadership must be earned and re-earned, week to 
week. This debt of responsibility World accepted 81 years ago, 
and continues to discharge, issue after issue, through such service 
features as the series of Steam Station Costs studies... the yearly, 
direction-finding Industry Forecasts ... the award winning series 
on “Trends in Distribution” .. . the monumental, annual Statisti- 
cal Issues reporting on all major aspects of the electric power field 
...and many more. These assignments World accepts, researches, 
analyzes, and reports . . . to mirror for the industry an accurate, 
weekly picture of itself at a critical point in its history—on the 
threshold of nuclear revolution. 








World’s editors have no slogan, but if they had one, surely it would 
say, ““You’ve got to stay ahead to be ahead.” 


only WORLD* can do the WORLD’s work. 


“Electrical World ...:.. 


' A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. «> 


December 1955 /'31 
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BUILDING 
MATERIAL 


THAN ° 
EVER 


AMERICA’S. 


36 


| 


more CONCRETE | 
will be consumed — 
than ever before 


1956 CONSTRUCTION FORECAST 


wn 


(Department of Commerce) 


Type millions 
Highways $ 4,300 
Public Utilities 5,015 
Sewer & Water 1,250 
Educational 3,100 
Industrial 3,050 
Commercial 3,535 
Residential (private 17,150 
Public Housing 300 
Institutions & Hospitals 700 
Religious 900 
Recreational & Socia 300 
Military 1,500 
Farm 1,300 
Flood Control, Rivers 

Reclamation, & etc 625 
Public Services, Airports 400 
Misc. Private non-Housing 350 
Misc. Public non-Housing 800 
All Other 400 


TOTAL Expenditures $44,975 


change 

from ‘55 
+ 8 
+11 
+14 
+ 2 
+ 1 
+23 
- 3 
+20 
0 
+20 
+12 
+20 
: 

+ 4 

+33 


+14 


consume a lot of precast concrete or masonry 


censume considerable concrete pipe 


onsume much ready-mixed concrete 


Sell Your Story 


to our Readers...who 
must process and 
handle millions of 
tons of materials 





PRODUCTS 


Affiliated with ROCK PRODUCTS 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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CONCRETE 


continued from p. 28 


happy to learn that Oct. 7-13 is 
“Save the Horse Week.” 

Also: the entire month of May is 
both “Better Bedding Time” and 
“National Canned Hamburger 
Month”; April 13 is “National Fun 
Day,” and Oct. 21-27 is “Pass the 
Laugh Week.” 

This intelligence is contained in a 
booklet offered at 50 cents a copy 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington. The 
booklet is called “Special Days, 
Weeks and Months” and lists some 
300 such occasions during the com- 


ing year. 
These include “Let’s Go Fishing,” 
“Let's Go Hunting,” “Let’s Play 


Ball,” and “Let’s Play Golf” weeks, 
as well as “Large Size Week,” which 
does not have eight days but is a 
promotion of chain drug stores’ 
“large economy sizes.” 

Closer to home, there are “Na- 
tional Advertising Week” (Feb. 19- 
25), “Nationally Advertised Brands 
Week” (Feb. 10-20) and “Visit Your 
Dealer Week” (Sept. 24-28). 

There also are four “Temperance 
Sundays.” 


Survey shows capital spending 


to hit new peak in 1956 


™" NEW yorK—American industry 
plans to spend $33.4 billion 
than it ever has spent before 
for new plants and equipment dur- 
ing 1956, according to a survey by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York. 

That figure represents a 13% ($4 
billion) increase over the estimated 
$29.4 billion of capital spending in 
1955. The percentage increase pre- 
dicted for 1956 is the highest since 
1951, when capital spending plans 
were expanded because of the 
Korean war. 

Manufacturing companies plan to 
increase their spending by 30°, the 


more 


survey shows. 

More companies participated in the 
preliminary survey of business plans 
for new plants and equipment this 
year than ever before, McGraw- 
Hill said. The company said par- 
ticipating companies employ about 
one-third of all people in industry. 


The survey report said, “Com- 
panies in almost every field expect 
sales to rise in 1956. . . Optimism 
on sales was more widespread than 
in any recent survey.” 

Manufacturing companies expect 
sales to increase 7% over 1955; com- 
mercial business expects a_ sales 
jump of 8%, and manufacturing, 
chemical and _ textile 
sales in- 


machinery, 
companies expect a 9% 
crease. 
Industry-by-industry, here’s what 
the survey shows about capital 
spending plans for 1956 (percent- 
ages are the amount of increase or 
decrease compared with 1955 
spending): 
@ Steel—up 72°,. 
e Non-ferrous metals—up 54°,. 
e Chemical—up 34%. 
e Petroleum refining—up 13%. 
e Petroleum production—up 6%. 


Continued on page 33 





All adds up. . To tell salesmen of 
A. Norgren 


processing controls maker, how advertising 


Englewood, Cok 
helps them, ad manager W. F. Stalder 
mounted all 1955 ads, literature and pub 
licity on panels that tell publications ads 
ran in and their circulation. Panels serve 
as backdrop for Mr. Stalder’s talk at con- 
ference for company’s 80-man, world-wide 


sales staff. 
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Iindustry’s Biggest 


Expansion Now Under Way 


Present Investment Plans Will Increase Productive Capacity to 
Levels Where Steady Flow of New Products is Essential Insur- 


ance Against Over-Capacity 


On a steady upsurge all during 1955, 
production levels of machinery and 
equipment manufacturers (the great 
consumers of original equipment parts, 
materials, components, and _ finishes) 
have in recent months hit record peace- 
time levels (with metalworking produc- 
tion at 171 on the American Machinist 
Index, in September production was 
running 24 points above a year ago). 

The upsurging production curve, cou- 
pled with firm convictions that (1) the 
present boom will continue to climb 
steadily at least through the first half 
of 1956 and, (2) industry-wide confi- 
dence in the long-range virility of the 
American economy, underlies the fact 
that industry has now launched on an 
expansion and modernization program 
never before equalled. This, atop a 
doubled capacity since World War II. 


New Expansion: A Calculated Risk 
Against the Future 


When you look for the underlying 
reasons behind industry’s willingness to 
put one new expansion record on top of 
another, you find that management is 
making a calculated investment in its 
firm belief that the American economy, 
long-range, can go nowhere but stead- 
ily and sharply upward .. . and that 
an unwillingness to expand beyond 
present needs could put any machinery 
or equipment manufacturer in a highly 
unfavorable competitive position if his 
markets show sharp increases in the 
years immediately ahead. Manufacturers 
have learned that: (1) the cost of car- 
rying idle capacity can be a lot less than 
the loss of profits or rise in costs in- 
volved in trying to build in a hurry 


after sales have begun to spurt, (2) de- 
mand in some industries is unpredicta- 
ble except over a long-term period. A 
machine tool company could conceiv- 
ably go from 50 to 100% of capacity on 
the strength of one big order, and auto- 
mobile demand has jumped as much as 
30% in one year. In industries where 
such sudden upward shifts in demand 
can occur, the maintenance of large re- 
serve capacity in production shops 
makes good sense. (3) New or diversi- 
fied product lines require more capac- 
ity. Particularly in the mass-production 
industries, plants and equipment geared 
to produce one type of product cannot 
be shifted easily to the manufacture of 
a new product. The automotive indus- 
try, for example, has millions sunk in 
machinery and equipment to produce 
6-cylinder engines. But almost nobody 
now wants a 6-cylinder engine in his 
(Continued on page 4) 
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 MeGRAW-HILL BUILDING — 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FOURTH HANDBOOK ISSUE CARRIES 
808 PAGES OF PERMANENTLY 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 
FOR PRODUCT DESIGN ENGINEERS 


Name to be Changed Next Year to 
Product Design DIGEST Issue. New 
Survey Confirms Outstanding Value 
and Permanent Usefulness of These 
Issues 











Product Engineering’s Fourth Hand- 
book Issue went into the mail in Octo- 
ber, and it carries to Product Engineer- 
ing’s 31,000 subscribers a record amount 
of permanently valuable data on last 
year’s most significant developments in 
the 10 major fields of a product-design 
engineer’s interests. We are sure each 
of you will find much interest and stim- 
ulation in thumbing through this latest 
Handbook Issue’s editorial and adver- 
tising pages, and if a copy is not readily 
available to you, be sure to ask your 
Product Engineering representative for 
one. 

Ever since the first of these issues 
was published in 1952, we have had the 
benefit of a steady flow of helpful com- 
ments and suggestions about them from 
thousands of Product Engineering read- 
ers. (Users of the 1954 issue alone wrote 
more than three thousand letters to our 

(Continued on page 4) 








NEW MARKET AND MEDIA DATA BOOK AVAILABLE 
Full Facts on the 0.£.M. and Its Buying Influences Available in this 48-page Booklet 


We have just prepared what we are sure you will find the most helpful and com- 
plete story on the Original Equipment Market yet made available from any 
magazine. Included in it are detailed data on the nature and location of the 
O.E.M.; the reasons underlying the basic buying influence of product-design en- 
gineers in this market; full facts on how your advertising can best be geared to 
the interests of product-design engineers; and a complete round-up of the adver- 
tising values Product Engineering offers to you in increasing your product’s ac- 
ceptance and sales in the dynamic O.E.M. 

Everyone with an interest in the O.E.M. will find this booklet helpful to them, 
and something they will wish to keep in their permanent reference files. We will 
be pleased to make a copy of this brand-new, 48-page booklet available to you 
without cost. Just drop a note on your business letterhead to Editor, O.E.M. 
News, Room 2300, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36, N. Y., 
Product Engineering representative for a copy. 


or ask your 
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Resurgent Germany... 


A LESSON IN THE ADVANTAGES OF MODERNIZATION 


The world can learn many lessons 
from the spectacular recovery of Ger- 
man industry, from its World War state 
of almost total destruction, to its pres- 
ent status as one cf the world’s most 
successful industrial nations. One of the 
most important lessons that can be 
learned, as Product Engineering’s Edi- 
tor, George Nordenholt, will point out 
in the January issue of Product Engi- 
neering, is that the almost total de- 
struction of the German industrial plant 

.. and its necessary replacement with 
the best and most modern in machinery 
and equipment... has been a blessing 
in disguise. 

As Editor Nordenholt reports, on the 
basis of an extensive tour of Germany’s 
engineering and manufacturing plants 
during the past summer, the efficiency 
with which American bombers de- 
stroyed the German industrial plant 
gave Germany no post-war alternative 
except to rebuild and reequip from 
scratch, to the end result that the Ger- 
man industries which are today outsell- 
ing all countries but the United States 
in international markets are producing 
their products with the most completely 
modernized production facilities in the 
world. 

Says Editor Nordenholt in his forth- 
coming January article: 

“.. the demands of war wore German 
machine tools almost to the point of 
making them useless. They were terri- 
bly inefficient. Then came the Russians, 
French, and English, who took away 
whatever machinery the bombers had 


Devastated by allied bombing in World War II... 


not destroyed. German engineers first 
cursed and ground their teeth — then 
rejoiced, because now they had no al- 
ternative but to rebuild with the latest 
in new machinery designs. That is how 
it came about that Germany today is 
competing against the rest of the world 
with the advantage that Germany has 
new plants and new machinery of high- 
est efficiency.” 

Thus do the Germans provide to U.S. 
industry, and to all the world, an im- 
pressive example of why an all-out 
investment in new machinery and 
equipment pays maximum dividends. 
Thus, also, can the German example 
make America’s industrial leaders con- 
fident of the wisdom which underlies 
their current record investment in the 
most modern production machinery and 
equipment. 

As the Germans told Editor Norden- 
holt, they take their hats off to no other 
design engineers in the world except 
those that spark the design of America’s 
industrial machinery and equipment. 
And as American industry today in- 
vests record billions in new machinery 
and equipment, it does so in the sure 
knowledge that it is investing in the 
best-designed machinery and equip- 
ment available. 


To Get the Most from Germany’s 
Modern Plants: Top Management 
Teams Drawn from the 
Engineering Ranks 


From his on-the-spot study of Ger- 


man industry, Editor Nordenholt con- 
cludes that the high efficiency with 
which this nation is capitalizing on its 
modern facilities is substantially due to 
the preponderance of engineering- 
trained men in the top management 
echelons of German manufacturing 
companies. Says Editor Nordenholt: 
“In Germany science and engineering 
are considered supreme and the teach- 
ing thereof is the highest estate to 
which a man can aspire. Scientists and 
engineers direct the industrial enter- 
prises of the nation because only sci- 
entists and engineers know the possible 
and can gauge the impossible in indus- 
trial engineering and production oper- 
ations.” 

And there are signs, too, that Ameri- 
can industry is increasingly recognizing 
the contributions which engineering- 
trained men can make to the top 
management thinking and planning of 
industry. In last January’s issue of 
Product Engineering, for example, our 
editors listed an impressive number of 
the engineering-trained men who today 
guide the destinies of many top Ameri- 
can companies (reprints are available 
if you want them). More and more, the 
evidence tells you from every quarter 
that engineering is the basic motivating 
force behind the growing American 
economy ... and that without the ge- 
nius and creative capacities of design 
engineering, our rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial plant would lose much of its 
virility and high promise for the future. 


... the big Hanomag plant in Hannover has been completely re- 


built and reequipped with modern machinery and equipment .. . 
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CHRYSLER'S NEWBERG HIGHLIGHTS 
DESIGN ENGINEERING SIGNIFICANCE 
OF MACHINE TOOL SHOW 


If you had the privilege of attending 
last September’s Machine Tool Show in 
Chicago, you undoubtedly share with 
us a deepened realization of how spec- 


LOOKING AT THE ADS 





As measured by READEX, each of these advertisements attracted high levels tacularly this first Machine Tool Show 
of interest from readers of the August Product Engineering, led their respec- since 1947 documented the design-en- 
tive product classifications in READEX ratings. gineering genius of America. Here, al- 


Both contain many of the elements that almost two years of monthly 
READEX studies consistently indicate have high attention value for product- 
design engineers: detailed, informative copy, written specifically in the de- 
signer’s interests; drawings which clearly show the product’s engineering 


most miraculous machines made obso- 
lete the best before available. 
Perhaps, however, the impact and 





features; definite data on the product’s characteristics and specifications; offers design-engineering significance of this 
of further information. show was at no time better expressed 

Ask your advertising agency for further advertising ideas which these than in the speech made before the 
READEX studies of Product Engineering provide. READEX is a continuing American Machine Tool Distributors 
service to its advertisers that is exclusive to Product Engineering in the design Association by William C. Newberg, 
field. We offer its findings to you gladly and without charge. President of Chrysler Corporation’s 


Dodge Division. 
Speaking before some 600 machine 











pegs Peeing aca ~ ke tool builders and distributors assem- 
Shaft Seal \ . fe bled in Chicago for the Machine Tool 


, oie Show, Mr. Newberg predicted that 
Snes machine-tool designs within the next 
sree 10 years will undergo such dramatic 
| changes that present machining meth- 
ods will be made obsolete. Said Mr. 
Newberg: 

“Machine tool builders and distribu- 
tors work in an environment of obso- 
lescence, where it is essential to build 
and design products so good that man- 
ufacturers can’t afford to go on using 
last year’s product.” 























. eolntent Any ase | ee a Citing some of the tremendous im- 
2 provements, in all types of metalwork- 

Ab Se le DM — aa ing machinery, that design-engineering 

ti j eee @ e advances have made possible, Mr. New- 























berg mentioned lathes that turn 15 
times as fast as those of pre-World War 
(Continued on next page) 














... now ships its complete line of construction and farm ma- 
chinery to markets around the world 


FIRST DESIGN ENGINEERING SHOW COMING NEXT MAY 


ae iu as It has long been evident that the interest of product- 

val design engineers in better original equipment is so intense, 
and so necessarily varied, that these basic industrial buy- 
ers should have their own industrial exposition, in which 
all exhibitors would concentrate on giving product-design 
engineers the facts about their products required in ap- 
plying these products intelligently to the design of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

It is thus with a considerable amount of pleasure that 
we remind you here of the first Design Engineering Show, 
to be held in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall May 14-17 of 
next year. 

It is our understanding that a substantial number of 
leading original equipment suppliers have already elected 
to exhibit in this first Design Engineering Show. And it is 
. our prediction that the Design Engineering Show will 
Mary - —— od y, - grow into one of the biggest and most important of all 
aisle, —_ io - Sy. ye * industrial expositions. 

RMS 0 ee : wee f & Full information on the first Design Engineering Show 
We 75 iy “7 /{ is available from this show’s management firm, Clapp & 

a f Poliak, Inc. If you are interested in the exhibit possibilities 
of this show for your own company’s products, we suggest 
that you write directly to Clapp & Poliak at 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Tstanby 
4529 ky 
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INDUSTRY'S BIGGEST EXPANSION 
(Continued from page 1) 


automobile; hence, billions have been 
invested in new plants, and in new ma- 
chinery and equipment, to produce V-8 
engines. 


New Products Are Industry’s 
Best Insurance that New Capacity 
Will Pay Off 


As industry calculatedly sets out on 
a record expansion, that will guarantee 
sufficient capacity to meet any future 
market demands on either a short or 
long-range basis, management is fully 


aware that the most certain way to 
make sure this new capacity is an eco- 
nomical investment is to design and 
market the new products that will 
guarantee an increasing volume of 
business. 

Thus as we enter an era of record 
industrial investment in new plant, new 
machinery, and new equipment, you 
can be sure that the design and mar- 
keting of new products will show a 
comparable rise. And as an advertiser 
and seller of the original equipment 
with which these new products must 
be designed and produced, you can 
therefore be certain that great new 
markets for you will be opening up 
everywhere ... many of them in the 


year ahead, many more in the year af- 
ter that, still others three, four, five 
years hence. And your ability to take 
maximum advantage of these markets 
will depend very largely on the aggres- 
siveness and consistency with which 
you sell product design engineers on 
the value of your parts, materials, com- 
ponents, or finishes in new-product de- 
sign. 

Remember, too, that the record ex- 
pansion ahead means sharply increased 
markets for your present machinery and 
equipment customers, and that you can 
expect to increase substantially the vol- 
ume of business you are doing with 
them .. . unless a competitor outsells 
you when you are unaware. 





FOURTH HANDBOOK ISSUE 
(Continued from page 1) 


editors.) As a result of these thousands 
of helpful suggestions from Product 
Engineering readers, plus the experi- 
ence gained in publishing four such 
issues to date, constant improvements 
have been made in their editorial con- 
cepts and format, and even more will 
be reflected in the next issue, to be 
published mid-October, 1956. 

The gradual evolution of these issues 
leads us to think that the nature of 
them can best be reflected by the new 
name which the next issue will carry, 
namely: the Product Design DIGEST 
Issue. 

This issue will, as all previous issues 
have done, bring product design engi- 
neers carefully and crisply edited re- 
ports on all of the most significant de- 
sign developments of the preceding 12 
months .. . but it will also reflect the 
evolution of these issues by articles that 
are even more numerous, more tightly 
edited, and more completely supple- 
mented with the charts, diagrams, 
tables, and photographs our readers 


have told us they find of greatest value. 
The issue just off the press in October, 
for example, contains 102 permanently 
valuable articles in more than 300 edi- 
torial pages, and next year’s issue will 
undoubtedly contain even more articles, 
on an even greater variety of subjects, 
each edited to provide maximum infor- 
mation in minimum words. 


89% of Product Engineering’s 
Readers Have Kept All Product De- 
sign DIGEST Issues Received to Date 


In August, 1955, we asked a repre- 
sentative group of Product Engineering 
subscribers to tell us something about 
their use of the three Product Design 
DIGEST (Handbook) Issues published 
up to that time. 1,071 subscribers re- 
sponded (a 44.5% return), and in their 
answers is a remarkable record of the 
sustained editorial and advertising val- 
ues of this exclusive Product Engineer- 
ing service: 

89% of respondents have kept all Prod- 

uct Design DIGEST Issues they have 

received. Less than one per cent have 
kept none. 


77.5% are using the 1954 issue for re- 
ference . . . 25.2% of them on a weekly 
or better frequency. 56.5% are still re- 
ferring to this issue’s advertising pages 
for product information. 
68.3% also refer regularly to the 1953 
issue; 59.6% of them on at least a 
monthly basis. When they do so, 41.6% 
are often in quest of information from 
this issue’s advertising pages. 
62.9% also still find continuing use for 
information in the first Product Design 
DIGEST (Handbook) issue, published 
in 1952, with over 50% of them turning 
to this issue’s pages monthly or more 
frequently. And this first issue’s adver- 
tising pages are still working and sell- 
ing among 36% of Product Engineering’s 
subscribers. 

Here, then, IS a remarkable record of 
sustained editorial and advertising val- 
ue ... and seldom-equalled proof that 
product-design engineers seek . . . and 
get... the most help from the magazine 
that covers their needs and interests 
most completely. 

Full details, available from your 
Product Engineering representative, 
will confirm your judgment in schedul- 
ing dominant advertising in the 1956 
DIGEST Issue now. 





NEWBERG SPEECH 
(Continued from page 3) 


II, huge presses which can turn out big 
stampings at a rate of 18 a minute, com- 
pared with six a minute in 1949, ma- 
chine tools which work metals to toler- 
, ances formerly considered impossible to 
achieve. 

“We are entering a new phase in the 
evolution of machine technology to- 
ward the increased use of power,” said 
Mr. Newberg. “Machinery today sup- 
plies approximately 96% of the energy 
used in manufacturing, as compared 
with 26% used a 100 years ago.” 


Design Engineers Must be 
Production-Methods Conscious 


Continuing his remarks to the 
NMTDA meeting in Chicago, Mr. New- 
berg highlighted a point we have made 
frequently in these columns, to wit: the 


necessary concern of product-design 
engineers with the production methods 
by which products they design will be 
turned into saleable realities. “The ma- 
jor technical problem that faces the 
manufacturer today,” said Mr. New- 
berg, “is to design his product in such 
a way as to take advantage of the many 
advances being made in the design of 
machine tools. Frequently the produc- 
tion engineer finds it impossible to take 
advantage of a new machining process 
because of the shape of the part to be 
manufactured. The designer who is fa- 
miliar with the latest machining meth- 
ods, and who designs his product with 
those methods in mind, can save his 
company many thousands and even 
millions of dollars.” 

To those of our readers who offer im- 
proved production methods and equip- 
ment to industry, we therefore suggest 
that they must never underestimate the 
essential education and sales job they 
have to do among product-design engi- 


neers. If the methods or machinery you 
offer can produce a given part or com- 
ponent more simply, efficiently, and 
quickly than alternative methods or 
equipment, product-design engineers 
want to know this. One of the basic pre- 
cepts a product-design engineer takes 
to his drawing board is a realization 
that he must design a product which 
can be manufactured with optimum ef- 
ficiency. To do so, he obviously must 
have a well-rounded and thorough un- 
derstanding of production methods and 
equipment. Chalk this down, then, as 
the reason why Product Engineering 
devotes a substantial proportion of its 
yearly editorial pages to a discussion 
... from the product-design engineer’s 
standpoint . . . of the latest advances in 
production technology and equipment. 
Underscore this, too, as the reason why 
a steadily growing number of produc- 
tion equipment manufacturers are ben- 
efiting from substantial advertising 
schedules in Product Engineering. 
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e Automobile manufacturing—u p 


A HEINN Qugq 


created for you, can improve 


68° (this represents about $1.9 bil- | 


lion in spending—the largest total | 
for any single manufacturing in- | 


dustry). 

@ Food and_textiles—“moderately 
higher.” 

e Mining—down 15%. 

@ Railroads—up 27%. 


e Airlines, shipping, trucking, tele- | 


phones—up 16%. 


e Electric and gas utilities—down | 


10%. 

e Commercial businesses 
chain stores, department and mail 
order stores)—up 10%. 

The survey shows that capital 
spending should continue at a high 
level through 1957. About 75% of 
the participating companies either 


(large | 


said they are planning to maintain | 


1956 levels or increase capital spend- 
ing in 1957. 


ABP announces 14th ad awards; 
entry deadline is Jan. 31 


® NEW yorK—The Associated Busi- 
ness Publications has announced its 
14th annual competition to pick the 
most effective business paper adver- 
tising campaigns. 

The competition will cover only 
campaigns that ran during 1955. 

A total of 13 first awards and 39 
awards of merit are offered. The 
competition is divided according to 
the type of business papers in which 
the campaigns entered. There are 
two divisions: for merchandising 
publications and for industrial, in- 
stitutional and professional publica- 
tions. 

Industrial publication advertising 
will be judged in Detroit on Feb. 


17 by six agency men and 12 indus- | 
trial advertisers. The awards will be | 


presented April 20 in Detroit. 
Merchandising publication entries 


will be judged on Feb. 17, and | 


awards will be presented in New 
York on April 16. 

All entries must be sent to ABP 
headquarters, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, and must arrive there on 


‘ or before Jan. 31. Entries will be | 


judged on the objectives of the cam- 
paign, its service to readers, its 
technical excellence and results. 


Continued on page 36 





your sales operation 


SVE PAY 


FSMOMGMMLG FIM -XIIUIG 


When Heinn custom-styles a 
binder for your special need, 
expect an original — an easy- 
operating, distinctively styled 
binder better than all others. 
Such a binder beautifies your 
catalog or manual, invites cus- 
tomer action. Years from now, 
when ordinary binders are 
worn out, your Heinn covers 
will still be attractive and 
serviceable. 


This performance explains 
repeat orders from companies 













Representatives 
in many 
maior markets 





in a hundred different fields. 
Some orders come from people 
who have been Heinn custom- 
ers for 40 years — proof that 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
help maintain high selling 
efficiency. 







WHERE'S THAT 
#/Z9?!10 sneer ? 







He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


This coupon will bring you the facts: 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


@ 322 W. FLORIDA STREET ¢@ 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


We are listing quantities of items on which we’d like complete information: 


vewvewseveee-- SALESMEN'S CATALOG BINDERS 
—w--»----- DEALER CATALOG BINDERS 

w=-wws-eee---- MANUAL COVERS (Sales, Service, Parts) 
qwwceveseeee-- PRICE BOOKS 

sedans INDEXES 


Name.......... 


CI Send ‘'Facts at Your Fingertips,"’ Heinn'’s new 
booklet for the catalog planner. 


(0 Have your representative call. 


Firm 15 seein IGa-aen dp lst Dacelaeieaemmmilioa és 





a ii esncecip sek ac thes oatsnestaapnpsoneankaipotnlagas tavoncins 
ORIGINATORS OF THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING. . 


pi UN NOI pts soccvsep nchcdnsibemrs tose repeigin ian telus uielivacesnectaioedl - 


. LEADERS SINCE 1896 


December 1955 /'33 
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years prove you need only these | 


heart of CPI* buying power — ae 


No single yardstick measures the true advertising value of a 
publication more accurately, more conclusively, than reader- 
ship... for readership is your guarantee of maximum advertising 
effectiveness. In’ the $41-billion-a-year- spending Chemical 
Process Industries reader preference study after reader 
preference study, conducted by advertisers over their own 
customer and prospect lists, consistently rank the two McGraw- 
Hill leaders at the top . . . Chemical Engineering first whenever 
engineering-processing titles are surveyed . . . Chemical Week 
first at every level of management. Among those conducted 
over the past four years, Chemical Engineering received 80% 
more production votes than any other publication . . . Chemical 
Week 114% more management mentions than the next maga- 
zine. Convince yourself. Examine these studies...critically. Then 
inquire about conducting a reader preference study over your 
own list. Ask your CE or CW representative for the facts today! 











(ADVERTISEMENT) 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
MARKET 


@ TOTAL CURRENT MARKET. In 1954, 
as compared with approximately $1 
billion of domestic shipments, over 
$440 million of “construction, exca- 
vation and mining equipment” was 
exported by U.S. manufacturers. 
(This excludes, of course, sales by 
U.S.-controlled foreign manufac- 
turers.) For each of the years 1951 
to 1954 such sales have ranged be- 
tween $400 and $500 million, in spite 
of the increasing economic recovery 
of Europe and increased competition 
from foreign manufacturers. 


= EXPORTS BY DESTINATION. A 
breakdown of the 1954 exports of 
construction, excavation and mining 
equipment, by area of destination is 
shown below: 





Canada and n North America .. $106. 
< n n 43.0 
S An ° 107.7 
3.1 

Asia - 65.5 
Oceania : me 14.8 
Africa esd 33.2 
Tota! iain . $443.6 


= REACHING THESE MARKETS. Ex- 
pressly designed to reach these var- 
ious markets, and successfully ac- 
complishing this purpose, are Gil- 
lette’s World Construction, now 
published monthly, and Gillette’s 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada. 


Gillette’s World Construction is 
distributed to 10,000 English read- 
ing government officials, contrac- 
tors, engineers, importers and 
agents in the Eastern Hemisphere — 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Island possessions. (For 
example, June 1955 BPA circula- 
tion: Europe — 4,507; Asia — 2,009; 
Africa — 1,241; Australia — 948; 
etc.) 

Gillette’s Caminos y Construccion 
Pesada is distributed to 15,000 
Spanish or Portuguese reading gov- 
ernment officials, contractors, engi- 
neers, importers and agents in 20 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, Spain and Portugal. (For ex- 
ample, June 1955 BPA circulation: 
Argentina — 2,194; Brazil — 2,377; 
Chile — 1,028; Mexico — 2,280; 
Peru — 1,048; Venezuela — 1,002; 
etc.) 


For further information on the 
export markets and their coverage 
address Gillette Publishing Com- 
pany, 22 W. Maple Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois.” 
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continued from p. 33 


U.S. losing ground in booming 
Latin American market: Moore 
® cHIcaco—U. S&S. 
are losing ground in the booming 
Latin American market because they 
have become “soft,” according to 
John D. J. Moore, vice-president, 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York, in- 
ternational trading, shipping and 
manufacturing company. 

“Hard selling” is needed to recov- 
er our share of the market, Mr. 
Moore said in a talk before the Ex- 


manufacturers 


port Managers Club of Chicago. 

“In 1947, the United States held a 
commanding position in the Latin 
American import market, supplying 
66% of requirements,” he said. “But 
by 1954 our share of this lucrative 
market had slipped to 56.7%.” He 
predicted the U. S. share of goods 
imported by Latin America would 
drop even further this year — to 
around 50%. 

The reason for the drop was that 
European and Japanese companies 
have become strongly competitive in 
the market, Mr. Moore said. From 
1950 to 1954, Europe’s share of the 


Admen at powerama. . Taking time 


market increased from 33.8% to 
36.8%, Japan’s share from 1% to 
3.6%, he said. 

Although Latin Americans prefer 
U. S. goods, Mr. Moore said, we are 
losing out because our selling meth- 
ods deteriorated during the time 
when there was little competition. 

What is needed now, he said, is 
American salesmen who will go to 
Latin America with the idea of set- 
tlng down with their 
learning the language and customs 
so they can sell better. 

Mr. Moore cited cases where U. 
S. companies were trying to sell the 
Latin American market with cata- 
logs printed in English and sales- 
men who speak broken Spanish. In 


families, 


contrast, he pointed to German man- 
ufacturers catalogs 
“beautiful jobs,” printed in Spanish, 


whose were 
of course. 

A vast market is at stake, Mr. 
Moore said. He pointed out these 
facts: 

e Since 1946, 
ment in Latin America has been 


economic develop- 
expanding at the rate of almost 
5.5% a year, compared with U. S. 
economic growth of 3% yearly. 

@ Population in Latin America is 


Continued on page 40 
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off from meeting of Construction Equipment 


Advertisers, 52 industrial admen visited Powerama in Chicago. Near center, wearing sun- 


glasses is George Staudt, ad manager, 


Harnischfeger Corp., 


Milwaukee. Recognize others? 








AUTOMOTIVE 


News of automotive and aviation manufacturing 
... America’s largest industrial market 
from AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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| A BOOM IS EXPECTED in the tool and die business next year. Major reason is the 
"radical" changes planned by car makers on 1957 models. National Tool and Die 
Manufacturers Assn. predicts business in 1956 will easily top this year's, esti- 
mated at $700 million. Some tool and die shops look forward to tripling their 
business next year. 


ANOTHER SIZEABLE EXPANSION is being planned by Mercury Div. of Ford Motor Co. 
The expansion, to start at the St. Louis plant, will bring total manufacturing area 
there to more than one million sq. ft., about 25 per cent greater than at present. 
It's Mercury's second expansion there within a year. 


WIDER USE OF ALUMINUM in automobiles is predicted, although it will take some 
time yet before the metal becomes practicable for major car exterior components. 
The grille of the 1956 Cadillac is made of aluminum, and other car makers are using iS 
it for exterior and interior trim to some degree. Next area of exploration is 
aluminum roof panels, which would reduce weight of car materially. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES net paid circulation now exceeds 17,600, covering the en- 
gineering, production and administrative executives in over 3,700 companies which 
will produce in 1955 $28 billion worth of cars, trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, 
engines, construction and farm equipment; their parts, accessories, materials and 
production equipment. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is your ONE medium for selling your 
No. 1 industrial market. 


OLDSMOBILE WILL ADD more than 900 new machine tools and other manufacturing 
equipment at Lansing under a multi-million-dollar expansion program which will boost 
productive capacity by 50 per cent. Machines will be installed in a building 
formerly used for manufacture of military equipment. 


UNITED AIRLINES has placed a $175 million order with Douglas Aircraft Co. for 30 
DC-8 jet airliners and spare parts. It is the largest such order yet placed with any 
Single aircraft manufacturer. Delivery of the 112-140 passenger aircraft will begin 
in May, 1959. Plane will be powered by four Pratt & Whitney J-57's. Douglas’ back- 
log of civilian orders now totals $785 million. 


BE SURE your ‘56 advertising schedule includes the A.I. 38th Annual Statistical 
Issue, published March 15th. It's the one complete source of automotive and aviation 
Statistics, specifications and other vital data, used for year-long reference by 
the decision makers of America's largest industrial market. Your sales message in 
the Statistical Issue gets year-'round attention from the buying team of the 
$28 billion automotive and aviation manufacturing field. z. 


CHEVROLET ANNOUNCED the purchase of the Martin-Parry Corp. plant in Toledo to 
supplement present automatic transmission production. It is understood that 
Chevrolet offered around $4.5 million for the 500,000 sq. ft. plant, which will 
employ about 2,500 when in full operation around January, 1957. 


PARTS MANUFACTURING operations of Ford Motor Co. at Manchester and Milford, 
Mich., will be transferred to a new 600,000 sq. ft. plant to be built near 
Ypsilanti, Mich. New plant will produce instrument clusters and carburetors, and 
other parts and accessories. It is scheduled for completion by summer of 1957. 


F. C. REITH, general manager of Mercury Div. of Ford Motor Co., predicts that the 
automobile industry will sell upwards of 60 million cars within-the next 10 years. 
Average yearly sales of six million cars are thus indicated. 
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This 
editorial talent — 40 
Oil and Gas Journ 


‘ : - snvet ia 94 . , . 
editors with more than 


years of petroleum-journali 


33,419 paid subscribe 


the oil and gas industry 
throughout the d 
These subscribers must like 
[The Journal, because more 


paid subscriptions each yeal 


There’s no finer tribute 


@? 
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Worios Business 








when you want to in- 


fluence the most successful com- 
panies overseas and the men* 
who run them. 
Executives—in industry 
and government abroad 
with money and 
property who daily in- 
fluence personal and 
family buying decisions 
in addition to the busi- 
ness ones they make 


every day . 


WORLD'S BUSINESS—( Edition in 
English) read in Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, the Orient, 
Australasia—in 1165 business and 
industrial communities in 61] 


countries. 


GUIA—( Edition in 
read in Latin America, Spain, 


Spanish ) 


Portugal and possessions—in 839 


business and industrial communi- 


ties in 27 countries. 


In their second half century 


World’s Business & GUIA 


423 East 54th Street, New York 22 


Reporting and Interpreting Amer- 
ican Industry and Business— 


Overseas 
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increasing at more than 2.5% a 
year compared with 1.5° here. 

e Latin America now has about 
175,000,000 population which could 
increase to 600,000,000 by the end of 
this century. 

Citing these facts, he made this 
optimistic prediction: During the 
next 25 years U. S. export volume 
to Latin America (now about $3 
billion yearly) should at least 
double. 

“That is a modest estimate if we 
do our jobs as salesmen,” Mr. Moore 
said. 


Relatives are fine, but not 
in your business, study shows 


® NEW yYorRK—If you've just hired 
your cousin as a_ vice-president, 
man, you're heading for trouble! 

So says the American Institute of 
Management, New York, which has 
completed a study of nepotism in 
American business. 

The study dug into the affairs of 
23,000 companies and found that 
51% of them gave preference to 
relatives, friends or proteges of their 
top brass in filling executive posts. 

Such a policy tends to reduce 
profits and lower efficiency, the 
AIM report said. 

The report listed these three 
major dangers of nepotism in a 
company: 


1. An artificial limit is placed on 
the choice of men for top jobs, thus 
defeating any program of executive 
development. 


2. Executives are picked through 
use of criteria not related to the 
interests of the business. 


3. Stockholders’ rights and inter- 
ests become secondary to the inter- 
ests of one family. 

As a result of these factors, the 
report said, a company might have 
a hard time finding and keeping 
men in the lower echelons of the 
business once the employes realize 
there is no place for them at the top. 


ABP to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary in 1956 


& NEW YorK—The Associated Busi- 
ness Publications will celebrate its 
50th year during 1956. 

The association was formed in 
1906 when a group of regional busi- 
ness paper organizations banded to- 
gether under the name, Federation 
of Trade Press Associations. The 
name was changed to Associated 
Business Papers in 1916 and to As- 
sociated Business Publications in 
1949. 

A “Golden Anniversary Commit- 
tee” has been formed to plan the 
celebration of the 50th birthday. 

H. Judd Payne, a former manag- 
ing director of ABP who now is pub- 
lishing director of Architectural 
Record, New York, is chairman of 
the committee. 

There are three honorary chair- 
men of the committee: Henry G. 
Lord, chairman of the ABP finance 
committee and a director of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. New 


York, who was present at the found- 
ing of the original organization in 
1906; Jesse H. Neal, ABP executive 


Continued on page 41 





Constructive . . Four speakers at Cleveland meeting of the Associated Construction 
Publications are (l. to r.) Robert Brown, advertising manager, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron, New York; H. D. Anderson, president, Rish Equipment Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; Paul Vollmer, advertising manager, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, and 


Harvey A. Scribner, president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago. 











Quiz 
Of Interest To 
Industrial 


Ad Men @ 





Just as the job of the men performing the function 
of tool engineering — planning for better production 
methods—is never-ending, so is the flow of problems 
which these men continually face. 


These four actual manufacturing problems are typical 
of the thousands which are encountered daily in tool 
engineering. To solve them, many products and methods 
must be considered. 


Your product may have been helpful in these solutions 
—or countless other solutions which men performing 
the tool engineering function must arrive at every day. 





How would you speed up fastening operations with 
* power screwdrivers from 50% to 400% ? 


A Tool engineers are em- 
* ploying an automatic 
screw feeding system, 
including a hopper, a 
feeding mechanism, and 

a head that fits almost 
any standard power 
screwdriver, to solve 
this problem. Screws 
gripped by the head may 

be driven at any angle 

in any plane, and are 
automatically fed and 
positioned. Reserve 
hopper holds enough 
screws for at least 4 
hours work. 













Q How would you effect savings in both time and 
* labor in molding hollow aluminum turbo-blower 
rotors weighing as much as 780 lbs.? 









A By using permanent molds of cast Meehanite, tool 
* engineering found that four men can produce 20 
castings a day, where previously seven men had 
been required to produce 4 castings per day. 














Q How would you cut a groove on 
* the shaft of a gasoline lawn- 
mower engine, quickly, accu- 
rately, and economically, where 
fairly close tolerances are re- 
quired? 













A This problem was solved by holding the shaft sta- 

* tionary and using a rotating tool equipped with a 
special attachment—consisting of an external gage 
head for piloting the tool and a bracket for hold- 
ing the cutter. 






















How would you keep all projections in the same 
plane when joining a rear bumper bracket to plate 
and bolt assembly by projection welding? 


Evert 



































A It was found at a major automotive concern that a 

* semiautomatic projection welding operation was 

the answer. The bolt, with projections on the head, 

is assembled through a hole in the plate and then 

placed on a feeding chute. When the assembly is 

slid down the chute, its weight trips the limit switch 
which actuates the weld machine. 


“ 
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Why over 400 regular advertisers are 


telling the tool engineering profession 


their product story 


Advertisers want buying action. Advertisers who tell 
their product story in THE TOOL ENGINEER are 
vetting it. Theyre getting this buying action because 
the men who read their message in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER are the largest single influence on 
product purchasing in the mammoth metalworking 
industry. 


HERE’S HOW TOOL ENGINEERING 
HELPS TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT 


Planning for maximum efficiency in manufacture— 
that’s tool engineering; and the men who perform 
this function never stop trying to perfect this plan. 
Beginning with the blueprint, these men study avail- 
able products and methods in search of the best 
combination to manufacture a finished product of 
maximum quality at minimum cost. They live with 
their production system as they develop it—and con- 
tinue to live with it after production is underway. 
When they specify or recommend the purchase of 
a product, their word is heeded because they are 
recognized as specialists in the best way to produce. 


this year... 


When these 31,000 men read their professional maga- 
zine — THE TOOL ENGINEER — (809% at home 
where they can take plenty of time to concentrate 
on new products and new ideas), buying action 
begins. If they're reading about your product—how 
it will cut costs, increase production, or help them 
in any way to better produce—you can count on them 
to help sell it to the manufacturer. 

Today, a tool engineer is specifying the type of prod- 
uct you manufacture. Does he know about yours? 


Publication of the American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan 
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secretary from 1916 to 1926, and 
F. M. Feiker, executive secretary 
from 1927 to 1929. 

The committee also includes: 

G. D. Crain, Jr., president, Advertising 
Publications; J. C. Aspley, publisher, 
American Business; M. A. Williamson, 
publisher, American Metal Market; Frank 
S. Bamford, president, American Trade 
Publishing Co.; Ran Sclater, promotion 
manager, Bakers’ Weekly; Paul E. Clissold, 
president, Clissold Publishing Co.; Karl M. 
Mann, Business Paper Div., Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. 

Donald McAllister, vice-president and 
general manager, Geyer-McAllister Publi- 
cations, and chairman of the ABP board; 
Ray L. Dudley, publisher, Gulf Publishing 
Co.; A. J. Haire, chairman, and Thomas B. 
Haire, president, Haire Publishing Co.; J. 
Knight Willy, publisher, Hotel Monthly; 
Charles E. Price, president, Keeney Pub- 
lishing Co.; Arnold D. Friedman, president, 
Lebhar-Friedman Publications. 

Donald C. McGraw, president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.; William B. Freeman, 
vice-president, Miller Freeman Publications; 
J. Howard Moore, chairman, Moore Pub- 
lishing Co.; Clifford S. Bailey, publisher, 
Motor; Philip H. Hubbard, president, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp.; James G. Lyne, 
president, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp.; Walter Botthof, publisher, Standard 
Rate & Data Service, and E. F. Hamm, Jr., 
president, Traffic Service Corp. 


‘Iron Age’ offers four new 
services for advertisers 


® PHILADELPHIA—The Iron Age, 
Philadelphia, has launched a new 
four-point service program for its 
advertisers. 

The four new services are: adver- 
tising readership studies, advertising 
research seminars, market research 
seminars, and a program of reader- 
ship stimulation. 

The Mills Shepard organization 
will begin a continuing program of 
advertising readership research in 
January. Thirteen issues of Iron 
Age will be studied each year, and 
all display advertisers who run one- 
third page or more in every four- 
week cycle during the year will be 
entitled to three of the readership 
reports free. Additional reports will 
be furnished at $25 apiece. The re- 
ports include a marked up copy of 
the rated issue and a summary of 
findings. 


Continued on page 44 
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and $ell 


Technical mastery of concrete 
created this billowing sail. Today's complex concrete 
work is controlled by trained men with accurate tech- 
nical information. To sell this industry, sell the man who 
fits this picture. 


7000 SPECIALISTS IN CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 


The ACI JOURNAL serves top concrete men with what 
they must have to get and stay on top — current, 
authoritative technical information. Organ of an active 
society with fifty years at the focus of concrete's tech- 
nological development, the JOURNAL presents original 
editorial material that is 100% working data. To satisfy 
reader-members, it probes deep into concrete engineer- 
ing, design, testing, manufacturing and construction. As 
a timely text and a trusted reference, alert concrete 


men look to the ACI JOURNAL. 


Send today for the complete A. C. I. story 
in the N.I.A.A. Brochure Form 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
~~ CONCRETE — 






















FIRST QUESTION any industrial magazine should be prepared to 
answer is how many full-time editors are on the staff. Because the only 
way an industrial magazine can know its market is to keep its editors 
“in the plant.” 

FACTORY, which has far more editors than any comparable maga- 
zine, insures that these editors spend a good share of their time talking 
with operating men, studying plant operating problems and solutions. 
These men know industry and industry knows them. 

Result? Plant Operating Men all over America recognize that FAC- 
TORY’s editorial content is closely geared to their problems, interests, 
and needs. 

And that’s another reason why more men in the Plant Operating 
Group pay to read FACTORY than any other industrial magazine. 
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FIRST ANSWER.to the problem of increasing 
sales to manufacturing is to get your-sales mes- 
sage to the men “in the plant” — the men of the 
Plant Operating Group. 

These Plant Operating Men are the toughest 
for salesmen to see and sell. Many are not even 
known to salesmen. It is industrial advertising 
which must do a big share of the job of making 
sales contact. 

But advertising must appear in magazines that 
go beyond the limits of the salesman’s knowl- 
edge. And in FACTORY it does. By concen- 
trating all its efforts on serving this group, FAC- 


A McGrow-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 





TORY reaches Plant Operating Men known to 
salesmen . . . and goes beyond the “sales iron 
curtain” to reach the Plant Operating Men sales- 
men can’t see. 

And that’s another reason why more adver- 
tisers invest more dollars in FACTORY than 
in any other monthly industrial magazine. 

















It's a simple 002 to... 


Sell the 2nd largest manufacturing industry 


the $17 billion Manufacturing Meat Industry 
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Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 years of 
industry service. 


NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years. 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000. 


In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
personal depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’’ in NP 
by 7 to 1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘‘most help- 
ful’’ by a margin of 5 to 1, 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


The GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa- 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer’s catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

It saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away. 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 
mail including: 


@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner. 


@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide. 

@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc. 

PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 


This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail. 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 
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The publication will sponsor a 
series of advertising research semi- 
nars conducted by the Mills Shep- 
ard organization, to which all ad- 
vertisers and agencies in the metal- 
working field will be invited. In- 
dividual issues of the publication 
will be reviewed in the seminars. 

Iron Age also will conduct a se- 
ries of market research seminars for 
the metalworking field’s advertising, 
sales and research managers, in key 
industrial centers. 

To build readership, Iron Age will 
go to a news-style front cover, be- 
ginning with its Jan. 5 issue. The 
covers are designed to get the read- 
er inside the publication faster by 
pointing up key news and articles. 
In addition, the publication will run 
newspaper ads in metalworking cen- 
ters on days when Iron Age arrives 
in those centers. 


W.S. Walker, founder 
of Walker & Downing, dies 


® PITTSBURGH—William S. Walker, 
president, Walker & Downing Gen- 
eral Agency, Pittsburgh, died Oct. 
24. 

Together with 
Harold S. Down- 
ing, he formed 
the Walker & 
Downing agency 
in 1920. The 
agency now 
places some 4,- 
800 pages of 
business paper 
space annually. Mr. Downing 
founded radio station WWSW, Pitts- 
burgh, in the late twenties and, in 
later years, was part owner of 
Pittsburgh radio station KQV. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as a first 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 


Walker 


Joint business paper drive 
slated for two Avco divisions 


® STRATFORD, CONN.—Lycoming and 
Crosley divisions of Avco Mfg. Co. 
have begun a joint, four-color ad- 
vertising campaign in business, avi- 
ation and military publications. The 
divisions make aircraft components. 
The agency is Benton & Bowles. # 
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On a Circulation Statement 
A Contractor is a Contractor... 


is he the right prospect for the 
products you sell? 
In comparing circulations, 


counting noses can be seriously 
misleading — unless you know to whom the noses 
belong. On a circulation statement a Contractor 
is a Contractor, whether he operates a business 
worth $10,000,000.00 or $10,000.00. All are 
equal in. the eyes of the circulation auditor. 

It requires constant, intensive circulation 
research to make sure that a maga- 
zine covers the right contractors... 
the right engineers . .. the right in- 
dustrial firms . . . the right manu- 
facturers of equipment. 

Which are the right firms? The 
ones which have been positively 
identified as volume-buyers of ma- 
terials, unit parts and equipment. 

There is only one way to locate 
these right firms—and the important 
buying authorities in them. That is 















by continual field research . . . and that is 
exactly what AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND 
VENTILATING does! 


Under ACH&V’s Pinpoint Circulation Plan, 
a continuing field survey locates, identifies, 
evaluates and covers the important buying 
influences in every part of the Market. The 
result pays off: ACH&V’s circulation reaches 
more actual buying authorities...fewer students, 
salesmen, and other non-buying categories. 


So don’t be misled by ‘‘total’’ 
figures alone— even “total qualified” 
figures—on any circulation state- 
ment. To determine true circulation 
quality, compare circulations in the 
groups that represent real buying 
power. 

Ask your ACH&V Representative 
to give you the complete story 
behind quality coverage—and to 
show you positive proof. 


Published By The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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--- Let’s start with the PENTON market ques- 
ibe tionnaire. 


i meme [t's been standard practice with us to conduct 
1 a Continuing Census for use in our publishing 
operations. (Incidentally, we were the first 
industrial publisher to start this over 15 
years ago.) 


1 & 


— Notice how a company reports to us on the 
major products manufactured, as well as any 
other products made at this location. 


. === We then translate this into $.1.C. code numbers 
‘| for proper classification on IBM cards. The 
S.I.C. or Standard Industrial Classification* 
system was developed by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget. It is, by far, the most acceptable 
method in use today for classifying manu- 
facturing plants by product categories and 
represents a major forward movement in 
marketing to industry. 








PENTON looks upon unit coverage as the 
first essential in measuring how effectively a 
publication reaches its market. We use S.I.C. 
not merely as a filing system, but as the basis 
for effectively matching publication coverage 
to the number of worthwhile establishments 
in the market. 





You benefit in many ways from our use of 
S.I.C. When you use a PENTON publication 
you know that you’re covering the highest 
possible proportion of the worthwhile units in 
the market. You can see this in our modern 
method of reporting circulation breakdowns 
by S.I.C. classifications. It tells you how many 
plants are reached and how many copies go 
into these plants. 


Using this information to buy space helps you 
add to the effectiveness of good advertising. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
: Bureau of the Census. 


; so? EN FO N 
Publishing 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








how PENTON’s use 
of S.I.C. adds to the 
effectiveness of 

your advertising 
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MACHINERY 


















TA og 


The value of the editorial content 





is the only reason anyone reads 
a magazine, whether he pays for 
it or not. 27% of MACHINERY’s cir- 
culation is Directed. The other 
73% is top-quality Paid. 












MACHINERY published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





fed W, 


EXT TIME you see your MACHINERY representative, 
N ask him to identify a particular metalworking plant 
employing some 70,000 men. You will discover that the 
Buying Power in this plant is in the hands of fewer 
than 100 men. 


MACHINERY knows who these men are—by function and 
by name. And, through its proved Directed Distribution 
plan, sees to it that every one of them receives a personal 
copy every month. 


This kind of coverage is duplicated in every important 
metalworking plant. Even in those which prohibit 
subscription salesmen MACHINERY gives your advertising 
the penetrating power that reaches every member of 
the plant buying team. 


MACHINERY gets in—and your advertising, too! Ask 
your MACHINERY representative to prove it. 
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rch bis developed 4 special line of mult 
its Se i iuatey Why multi-purpose tube 
eimpde the fewer the lubricants, the lower 
v the leas chance for errar in applieetion 
iting “down time”)... and the fewer the man 
waded for ordering, stocking and application. 












oe peoyes that, in the average pleat, a max 
® ox Pore Multi-Purpose tabricants is af) you need ce 
Let ¥ Oil's industrial engineers show you how to stream. [°% : 
r lubrication vragram. Reverse the charges te ¢ pats 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY = SUNOCO> 





‘ PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS magnate: 5 ina eee ee ee 

/ Be sure with Pure Sates offices tecnted tm mere then 500 cities in Pure’s merketing ene . . P . ’ 142 
: 
i ‘“*Stopper’’ vs. product details 
i = These two lubricant ads appeared in the same issue of Factory 
; Management & Maintenance. Pure Oil used a large “stopper” illustra- 
; tion mortised by a direct question to the reader. Sun Oil used a large 
: headline plus illustrations which told what kinds of lubrication Sun 
' had to offer. Which attracted more readers? See page 50. 
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3-WAY STRETCH | 


for your Exhibit Dollar 
with | 
CAPEX 3-POINT SERVICE 


Maximum selling 
atmosphere with 
minimum budget 
strain—that’s the 
CAPEX Prefab 
story in a _ nut- 
shell. Clean-cut 
modern lines— 
brilliant art and 
lettering — full 


exh b ts flexibility of back- 


en ll grounds, _ shelves, 


counter space—these CAPEX Prefab fea- 
tures mean prospect-pulling attractiveness. 
Add easy, quick set-up and take-down, and 
much lower shipping costs; you'll know 
why more than 1500 companies, large and 
small, have used more than 2000 CAPEX 
Prefabs. They'll do a fine job for your Ex- 
hibit selling, too. 





* 


An engineering 
triumph giving you 
solid construction 
plus packaged con- 
venience — that’s 
the CAPEX 
“Ship’n Show,” a 
complete Exhibit 
designed in wood 
in one case to be 
compact, rugged, 
and light. Spin off 
a few thumb nuts, and open—you're set 
up. Close, spin back the thumb nuts—and 
off you go! Smart modern designs spot- 
light selling features: copy, photos, trans- 
lites, artwork. Eight basic designs to 
choose from—unlimited special treatments 
possible. Save time and money with 
CAPEX “Ship’n Show”’—a packaged pow- 
erhouse of selling background! 


* 








At last! Individu- 
alized Exhibit 
Drapes in practi- 
cal quantities—at 
practical costs! 
Order as little as 
40 yards of CAP- 
EX “Logo Show- 
drapes,” made of 


Lid fire-proof, easy- 
S OW drapes to-clean Fiberglas. 


colorfully proc- 





essed with your own logo, trademark or 
other special design. There’s a wide range 
of attractive colors to choose from. For 
sales-room or show window, as well as Ex- 
hibit booth back grounds, “Logo Show- 
drapes” are a natural. Order them as yard- 
age, or as made-up drapes to order, com 
plete with hardware. 

* 


Call your CAPEX man (located in most major 
centers) for detailed data on CAPEX 3-Point 
Service—or write direct on business letterhead. 


* 
Capex Company, inc. 


615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 
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® The two ads attracted readers 
about equally well. 

Pure Oil, with its attention-getting 
illustration, stopped 14% of the 
readers, but only 9% did more than 
stop. 

Sun Oil, on the other hand, 
stopped 13% of the readers but also 
succeeded in getting all of these 
readers to stop long enough to re- 
member the name of the advertiser. 

It appears that both ads had ele- 
ments that attracted more readers 
than the usual oil ad normally does, 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 49 





VV 


but Sun Oil’s device held the inter- 
est better. 

Sun Oil stated in bold-type head- 
line the number of different kinds 
of grease they provide to handle 
most lubrication jobs. The pictures 
and captions provided details of the 
types of grease. 

Pure Oil had a large interesting 
illustration, but it contained no in- 
formation about Pure Oil. It merely 
illustrated the question headline. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 














Pure Oil 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
- 
G) - % of Readers 14 9g 3 
fe care wth Pree POT ROCESS LuemIANT s Ra ios 100 . 62 ~ 56 
THESE 3 SUN GREASES WILL DO 957 
OF YOUR GREASE LUBRICATION JOBS 
= ewe vere Nhe eB! end Mowbbe of starting 
2 lerge ember sf “special purpex” aremes 
Sun Oil 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
se tne % of Readers 13 13 7 
Cost Ratios ~ 100 100 138 


TW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 


seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 
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How to keep from spending 
too much on advertising 


Is it possible to over-advertise? 


It is indeed, and the consequences are at best expen- 


sive and at worst fatal. (What happened to Hadacol?) 


Right now many companies are asking themselves 
and their agencies how much they should be spending 
on advertising. As in all years, the answers may be 
none too satisfying to managements used to thinking 


in tangibles and near-absolutes. 


At the same time the old, somewhat tired contest 
will be going on between the advertising people trying 
to get bigger budgets and managements trying to 
hold them down. 


a . . o.@ 
We’ve more or less resigned from that competition. 


We’ ve come to the conclusion that among the dietary 
ailments of advertising, malnutrition is more common 
than starvation and far more frequent than over- 
indulgence. In most cases, how advertising dollars shall 
be spent is worth more argument than how many to 
spend . . . if available dollars are we// spent, more 
dollars will be available. (Or, if the lunch ts good, 


sooner or later the customer will try the dinner.) 


So if the client says a program we propose costs too 
much money, we give him all the reasons why we pre- 
pared it as it is—to meet the sales objectives he set up. 
If he’s still unconvinced we step down, without trip- 
ping, if possible. We then suggest a reappraisal of ob- 
jectives, and then tailor the advertising budget to fit. 
(In other words, plant fewer acres, but don’t cut the 
yteld per acre.) 

But we seldom reach this point anymore, because we 
rarely submit a budget the client thinks is wasteful or 
excessive. We avoid this annual unpleasantness in these 
ways: 

One: We set out to deliver more advertising im- 


pressions per dollar than his competitor is getting, 





\ 


and we make result comparisons a part of our job. 


\ 

Two: Never make a propdsal without being able to 
document our reasons, and what each part of the pro- 
gram is expected to accomplish. 

! 

Three: Never play gamef with a budget; never set 
up straw-men on the theory that management is going 
to cut something out. If it’s in, we believe it belongs in. 

Four, and most important: We make our people say 
over and over again — 

“Would I spend the money tf I owned the company?” 

If the answer is “‘yes”, and our people really believe 


it, the client usually does, too. 


reteller, Kickard, 
Gebhard and eed, Ine- 


AV eS Rt t+ St Nee 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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All 5 marks of a sound 
make Architectural Record | 











advertising investment 
your best buy! 


hn I nce a SE ha RIES SS a 


Bae SS SSF TST IC aS I cae 


Verifiable market coverage. Your advertising in Architectural 
Record reaches those architects and engineers who plan 

OVER 85% of all architect-designed building, nonresidential and 
residential, small and large—a fact documented by Dodge 

Reports, the most complete and accurate guide te building 

market activity. 


Reader preference. Architects and engineers have steadily 
voted Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 75 out of 82 
readership studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 
AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


More circulation where you need it most. Architectural 
Record reaches more architects, more consulting engineers, more 
staff architects and engineers in commerce and industry— 

in short, more of the men who control building plans and 
specifications in the biggest building market ever. 


Top editorial quality and quantity. Architectural Record is 
edited specifically for architects and engineers—with editorial content 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports to be of 

maximum value to architects and engineers in terms of the work 

on their boards. Steady reader preference—plus 33 awards 

for editorial excellence—testify to the quality of the Record’s 
editorial content. And the Record publishes more editorial pages 
than any other magazine in its field. 


Advertising leadership. Architects and engineers read 
Architectural Record for building product information. Year after 
year (and again in 1955) more building product advertisers are 
placing more advertising pages in Architectural Record than in any 
other architectural magazine. 


F.W. DODGE 


i Architectural 
Lat RECOM =-2= 


119 West 40th Street - New York 18, N. ¥. + OXford 5-3000 








IT’S IMPOSSIBLE 
TO SELL CANADA 
2 WITH U.S. PAPERS! 


e—_ — 


Canada is a national market 
—actually nine major markets 
—reached only through 
national Canadian business 
publications. The recent 
survey* made for the 105 
member BNA _ publications 
tells you who reads Canada’s 
national business media, 
how much they read and 
action taken. Write to-day 
for this complete story 
of 105 Canadian Business 


publications. 


*Gruneau Research Bulletin 


195 | on request 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
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Management answers 
worker’s call for 
facts on finances 


® A fairly recent area of employe 
communication has been opening its 
arms to the company publicists, and 
the year 1956 may be the year of the 
great embrace. The employe annual 
report is a fresh and inviting field 
for anyone in employe communica- 
tion, and no one who has watched 
the labor-management skirmishes of 
1955 is unmindful of the value of the 
medium. 

The employe annual report grew 
out of the uneasy realization on 
management's part that its profit- 
and-loss story was being told in its 
behalf, with sometimes lethal effect, 
by the articulate and sometimes in- 
accurate members of the opposition. 
The labor press has been consistent- 
ly vocal in the matter of fat cor- 
porate profits, and management be- 
gan to realize that, if employes were 
to get their facts straight, manage- 
ment had better do some talking on 
its own. 

There is no accurate tally of the 
number of employe annual reports 
issued by various companies. They 
are not issued basically for outside 
consumption, and the majority ap- 
pear as special issues or sections 
of employe publications. 

There is sharp’ disagreement 
among company communications 
people regarding the suitability of 
stockholder reports for employe 
consumption. Those who approve of 
using the stockholder report for dis- 
tribution to employes feel that the 
report can be so prepared as to be 
of interest to both groups. The op- 
position contends that the stock- 
holder report is generally incom- 
prehensible to employes and _ that 


they don’t read it even if it is is- 
sued to them. The latter group in- 
sists on a separate report, drama- 
tized and humanized and slanted to 
the specific interests of employes. 


Facts plus pictures .. In 1955 
several employe reports appeared in 
what might be described as a re- 
port-review format. The essentials of 
the profit-and-loss statement were 
shown, but the package was often 
deftly wrapped in a pictorial review 
of the year’s progress. 

For several years, for example, 
Esso Standard Oil Co. has distrib- 
uted its “Highlights” to employes 

-a handsome and well organized 
review of the year’s activity, to- 
gether with statistical information 
and some predictions for the future. 

The major sin in reporting to 
employes is oversight. Compilers 
have frequently been stung by the 
discovery that a once-over-lightly 
treatment of certain financial in- 

Yontinued on page 56 





Heres How Eacn Dotan We Toow in Was Usto in 195%. 


36.4 CENTS rox 
WAGES AND SALARIE 
eepacaes: 


DisTRIBUTED As 
DIVIDENDS 











Humor . . Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
ates employs cartoons to tell financial 
story. The page that faced the one shown 
jave detailed facts and figures in balance 


sheet form. 


137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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process usually involves the recommendations of the engineers 
in charge of the project and the approval of administrative 
and policy-making officials, such as the mayor and city 
council. The Minneapolis story is no exception. 


Recently Lake Street received the “new look”. 
Street widening and resurfacing, new sidewalks, 
and installation of General Electric fluorescent 
luminaries and Union Metal lighting poles in- 
volved the spending of one and a quarter million 
dollars. The officials planning and supervising 
the work were Traffic Engineer Ralph Sprung- 
man, his assistant, Thomas Thompson, and City 
Engineer Hugo Erickson. 


When asked how the purchasing procedure 
works, Mr, Sprungman replied, “Our municipal 
operation demands that we write specifications 
on needed equipment. All three of us have a say 






When city governments buy equipment, the purchasing 





Ralph Sprungman 
in drawing the specifications, and we each pick 
up ideas on equipment from THE AMERICAN 
City, which is routed regularly from the City 
Engineer’s office. In the end the low bid which 
complies with specifications is the one which 
we recommend to our City Council for its 
official action.” 


General Electric and Union Metal advertise 
regularly in THE AMERICAN City in order to 
tell both the engineering and the administrative 
officials about the values of their products. These 
officials will also see your message if you invest 
your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CIty. 


American City 











470 Fourth Avenue, NGw York 16,N-Yo 





To effectively SELL to 
this huge GROWTH 


Industry — 


USE the 

ONLY publice- 
tion edited 
exclusively 

for ALL manu- 
facturers of 
ALL appliances! 


HERE is a market 5 TIMES 
as big as it was in 1941 — 
and due to DOUBLE in the 
next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... ae 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plont Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. . + for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... .° 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 


Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


«-eYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


ri 
APPLIANCE Bp, 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL., 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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| —the stockholder report, 


COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 54 


formation has brought a howl from 


| the labor press. 


John A. McWethy, assistant man- 
aging editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, Chicago, and a recognized 


| authority on employe reports, re- 
| cently 
| trends in the field as he saw them. 


summarized some of the 


According to Mr. McWethy, a num- 


| ber of reports issued last year either 
| didn’t mention profits or failed to 
| give a complete picture of earnings. 


In some cases, he noted, there was 


not a specific comparison with past 
| years, and in others there was ap- 


parently an effort to explain away 
good earnings. 

Mr. McWethy found reports ignor- 
ing the financial condition—that is, 
the balance sheet—and pointed out 
that, even though the balance sheet 
is static in that it’s a picture of a 


| company at a specific moment, still 


it is highly important. 

He concedes that it takes a little 
explaining, but insists that it is 
worth the extra effort. Some re- 
ports, he finds, are tough to wade 
through because they contain too 
much, including a great deal of 
needless financial data. When profits 


| skid or climb, Mr. McWethy de- 


clares, an explanation is in order, 


| and many recent reports appeared 
to him to be delinquent in this re- 


spect. 


Humor helps. . The overly dram- 
atized (otherwise known as comic 


book) 


report seems to have ad- 


| herents. Most report compilers feel 


that an employe report is serious 
business and doesn’t lend itself to 
the talents of the communications 
comedians. 

However, 


novelty is another 


| thing, and the use of figures as nar- 


rative devices is growing. One re- 


| port, issued to both internal and 
| outside publics, created much at- 
| tention last year. It was published 


by Arizona Public Service Co. in 
Phoenix, and used two humorous 
figures to carry the narration. 
Aluminum Co. of America, 
whose employe reports are rated 
among the best, utilizes several 
means of getting information across 
a color 


moving picture, a specially tailored 
employe report and group meetings 
of employes. 

Veterans in the preparation of 
employe reports are inclined to 
agree on some basic principles of 
report compilation, as follows: 


1. Start in plenty of time. An em- 
ploye report, like a stockholder re- 
port, should not be a last-minute 
matter. It can be—and should be— 
a thoughtful document of high per- 
suasion. Some employe report com- 
pilers complete one report and be- 
gin to block out material at once 
for the next one. 


2. Enlist the counsel of key depart- 
ments. Novices in the field of em- 
ploye report preparation try to “go 
it alone.” The older heads rally 
around them the important informa- 
tional sources, generally in the form 
of a committee. Suggested partici- 
pants are representatives of manu- 
facturing, sales, advertising, re- 
search, personnel and, naturally, the 
treasurer's office from which the 
final figures will come. 


3. Work toward a dummy presenta- 
tion. The report should be shown, 
not in a rough and casual form, but 
in fairly complete and detailed form, 
so that members of management 
may have an opportunity to ap- 
praise the product in its nearly fin- 
ished form. 


4. Check reader reaction in ad- 
vance. Too few report assemblers 
think of this, but it is most helpful 
to secure the opinions of a cross- 
section of employe readers, prior 
to publication. Employes are gener- 
ally both frank and helpful, and ap- 
preciate being asked for their views. 
What’s more important, they often 
put their finger on bugs the com- 
pilers have overlooked. 


5S. Survey the finished product. 
More and more companies are mak- 
ing checks of readership after the 
annual report is out. Has it rung 
the bell with readers? Has it told 
them what they want to know? Has 
it omitted something important? 
This field of annual reports for 
employes is a new and promising 
one. More and more companies are 
walking into it, liking what they see, 
and sensing its potentials for 
healthy growth. a 








MORE AND MORE COMPANIES ARE RECOGNIZING THE JOB THAT 


Industrial Maintenance 


70,435 
CONTROLLED 


BPA| 


AND PLANT OPERATION 


CAN DO FOR THEM 


We put your sales message before all the men who buy 
everything needed to keep 42,000 plants running 


This is what we offer to our advertisers: 


MARKET 


**Maintenance is the application of men, 
tools and materials which will give pro- 
tection for capital investment, increased 
productivity, and reduced product cost. 
It actually produces something, and it 
pays its own way.’’* INDUSTRIAL MAIN- 
TENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION is a 
horizontal monthly covering more than 
42,000 plants, the largest and most active 
in 22 basic industrial fields. To qualify, 
each plant must have a Dun and 
Bradstreet rating of $50,000 or better, or 
50 or more employees, 


AUDIENCE 


Its audience is the industrial Plant Oper- 
ations and Service Group. With the larg- 
est circulation in its field, INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
reaches more than 70,000 maintenance, 
engineering and purchasing personnel— 
the men whose job it is to keep plants 
and equipment running at peak effi- 
ciency. Of these: 


e 36,738 are plant operations, engineer- 
ing and production men 


e 15,232 are maintenance engineers and 
superintendents 


e 9,178 are purchasing agents 


e 8,937 are factory management and 
administrative personnel 


This group specifies and buys $15 billion 
worth of goods a year, including main- 
tenance and repair supplies, safety, ma- 
terials handling, sanitation and other 
types of equipment—almost everything 
you can think of needed to keep a plant 
and its machines at top productivity. 
And our readers are responsible for the 
specification and purchase of replace- 
ment and component parts for every 
piece of machinery in their plants. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’s editorial content consists 
entirely of valuable information for the 
Plant Operations and Service Group. 
Helpful “thow-to-do-it” articles and lat- 
est news on products, equipment and 
techniques—in easy-to-read tabloid for- 
mat—give busy executives the facts. 


ADVERTISERS 


Look at any issue of INDUSTRIAI 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION. 
You’ll find such blue-chip advertisers as 
Alcoa, Cutler-Hammer, DeVilbiss, Du 
Pont, B. F. Goodrich, Ingersoll-Rand, 
and Pure Oil. More and more manufac- 
turers are coming to recognize the out- 
Standing job we are doing in the plant 
maintenance and operations field. 


RATES 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S rates are lower than those 
of any comparable medium. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $2.31 (based on 
1/9 page unit, 12-time rate). 


FLEXIBILITY 


Another plus for advertisers: INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors. Inserts accepted. 


GROWTH 
In the past five years, the number of 
advertising units placed in INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
has increased from 1,644 to 2,405 annu- 
ally. That steady growth was maintained 
right through 1954, when most industrial 
publications were losing ground, and it 
is continuing in 1955. 

In 1954 we hada total of 102 new adver- 
tisers. In nine months of 1955, we have 
already had 90. 


INQUIRY-SALES RECORD 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an impressive record for 
pulling inquiries that lead to sales. Only 
executives in a position to specify and 
buy qualify as readers. These men turn 
to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION for product news. Your prod- 
uct story here will be read receptively. 


VERIFICATION 


Verified controlled circulation is an 
exceptional 99.66%—again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives you 
more for every advertising dollar. Write 
for Media and Market Data Book now. 

*From keynote address by H.F. McCullough, 


Generel Manager G-E Service Shops Department, 
at the Chicago Productive Maintenance Forum. 


Industrial Maintenance 


AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Here are just some of the many advertisers who use Modern Plastics: 


| O W Flexfirm Products General Mills, Inc. 
Flexible Products Co. General Research & Supply Company 





Formvac Corporation General Tire & Rubber Company 
Foster-Grant Co., Inc. Gering Products, Inc. 

O French Oil Mill Machinery Co., The Girdler Company, The 
Gaylord Container Corporation Glass Yarns and Deeside Fabrics Ltd. 
Geissel Mfg. Co., Inc. Glidden Company, The 
General American Transportation Corp. Gomar Manufacturing Company 

f, eC General Aniline & Film Corp. Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 

General Electric Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








hammer home advertising to 
the plastics field? 


What isn’t being made of plastics these days? 


Fact is, manufacturers are piling bigger and bigger job loads on | 
plastics ... and making the job for advertising to the plastics field | 
tougher and tougher. For there’s not only the plastics industry itself 

(the processors and materials suppliers) ... there are also the ‘“‘end . 
users” of plastics, in many different industries, to sell to. 


To really hammer home the points about a product, advertisers need 
a truly powerful sales tool. That’s the job for MODERN PLASTICS... 
not merely because it’s the largest plastics publication, but because 
2 
LEADERSHIP IN CIRCULATION: The 27,000 distribution of MODERN 
PLASTICS includes the largest paid circulation covering the two basic 
areas of the plastics market... the plastics industry itself and the 
users of plastics in many different industries. 
LEADERSHIP IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE: MODERN PLASTICS is the over- 
whelming choice of executives with buying authority. For example, 
a Starch survey* made at the National Plastics Exposition showed 
that MODERN PLASTICS gives these men more help than all other 
magazines in the field combined! 
LEADERSHIP IN ADVERTISING: More advertisers spend more money 
and use more space in MODERN PLASTICS than in all other plastics 
magazines together. 


These three facts tell you why MODERN PLASTICS is such a hard- 
hitting tool for the business of selling materials, machinery or 
services to the plastics and plastics-consuming industries! 


Write for the full report of the Starch survey ‘ 
and for additional magazine and market facts. 


In plastics, the 
magazine is MODERN PLASTICS 


e A Breskin Publication, ABC-ABP, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 1 & 
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Gougler, C. L., Machine Co. 
Grauert, Ralph W., Inc. 
Gries Reproducer Corp. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., The 
Harvey, Guy P., & Son Corp. 
Hendrick Mfg. Corp. 

Hercules Powder Company 
Heyden Chemical Corporation 
Hinde and Dauch 


Hobbs Manufacturing Co. 
Hommel, 0., Co., The 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Hyde, A. L., Co. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., The 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
Improved Machinery Inc. 
Independent Die & Supply Co 
Industrial Heater Co., Inc. 
Industrial Mfg. Corp. 


Industrial Research Laboratories 
Injection Molders Supply Co 
Interchemical Corporation 
Jamison Plastic Corp. 

Kabar Manufacturing Corp 
Kaumagraph Company 

Kellogg, M. W., Company, The 
Kentucky Color and Chemical Co 
Killion Tool & Manufacturing Co 
Kingman, E. B., Co., Inc 





Kingsley Stamping Machine Co 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc 
Kleestron Ltd 
Kohnstamm, H., & Co., Inc 
Koppers Company, Inc 
Kurz-Kasch, Inc 
L+0-+F Glass Fibers Company 
Lane, J. H., & Co., Inc 
Lanly Company, The 
Latrobe Steel Company 

and more from A through Z! 


In strength test this reinforced plastics hammer handle 
withstood over 2 million blows without failure. Its flex- 
urat strength, as reported in the October issue‘of MODERN 
PLASTICS, was twice that of -a solid steel handle! 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


from Canada’s leading 
product news magazine 


. oan 


Beginning in January, 1956, Canadian 
Industrial Equipment NEWS will be 
published twice a month instead of 
monthly as formerly. 


During its 15 years of publication CIEN 
has stood out as the magazine with 
the largest circulation to all industries 
in Canada: as giving the most informa- 
tlon on new industrial products: and as 
carrying the greatest number of reg- 
ular advertisers. 


Now, twice-a-month publication will 
enable CIEN to bring the important 
news of new industrial machinery, 
equipment and supplies to its readers 
more quickly — an assist to industrial 
operating that will help sharpen up 
production all along the line in every 
industry. 


To advertisers, it provides the oppor- 
tunity to broadcast news about their 
producis much faster, with consequent 
quicker response test, and a livelier 
stimulation of distribution and sales. 


Rates, for the present, will remain the 
same. Publishing dates and other de- 
talls are being sent to advertisers and 
agencies throughout the United States. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadian 
Industry 
All-industry Coverage—Twice a Month 
Most News of Industrial Products. 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 








Atlanta... WErnon 2969 
Birmingham, Mich. ___ Midwest 4-1072 
Boston ....._._.___..____ LAfayette 3-4688 
Chicago .HArrison 7-3730 
Cleveland —.... CHerry 1-222! 
Detroit _. EMpire 3-2087 


Garden City, Mich. __PArkway 2-015! 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. _TUxedo 2-3583 








tndianapolis _BRoadway 4422 
Kalamazoo _..KAlamazoo 4-2868 
Los Angeles LUdlow 5-5525 
Maywood Fillmore 3-8298 
Minneapolis -ORchard 5-845! 
New York -OXford 5-0500 
New Haven ..UNiversity 5-2306 
Philadelphia GRanite 2-6500 
Pittsburgh __..____._.EXpress 1!-0244 
Richmond ~~ ____FAirfield 2925 
Rochester CUlver 0346 


Western Springs, Ill. _.CHestnut 6-3180 
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MORE EVERYTHING 





Public works market 
nears $115 billion, 
beckons suppliers 


If you sell to the public works 
market, or think you should or 
could, the exciting new develop- 
ments in this field will make you 
sit up and take notice. What they 
are and what they signify is boiled 
down for you here by IM associate 
editor Frederick Borden. To get 
the facts, he went to such author- 
itative sources as Harold J. Mc- 
Keever, editor-in-chief of Roads 
& Streets; Alden W. Welch, re- 
search editor of The American City; 
and Col. W. A. Hardenbergh, edi- 
tor of Public Works. 


By Frederick Borden 


= The rapidly expanding require- 
ments of public works construction 
and maintenance — federal, state, 
county and municipal — will con- 
tinue to furnish a lucrative poten- 
tial market for virtually every 
American industrial producer during 
1956 and the years to follow. 

This is the consensus collected by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING from leading 
editors concerned with activity in 
this field. They base their judg- 
ments on government statistics, 
privately conducted surveys and 
their own knowledge and personal 
estimates of trends in this area. 

The development of suburban liv- 
ing, which has led to the creation of 
thousands of brand new commu- 
nities during the past ten years, and 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


the tendency toward relocation of 
industrial plants, combined with in- 
creased leisure time for millions of 
persons and the growth of private 
ownership of automobiles are the 
major factors which have led to the 
current situation. As a result, there 
are tremendous new needs for high- 
ways and streets, water works, pow- 
er plants and transmission lines, gas 
pipelines, sewerage and waste treat- 
ment plants, schools, refuse collec- 
tion and disposal facilities and other 
essential community services. In- 
cluding the projected federal high- 
way program, the total public works 
market is estimated at $115 billion 
in the immediate future. 

The extent of quoted statistics in 
individual segments of the public 
works field indicates that this figure 
is quite realistic. Exclusive of ex- 
penditures for schools, annual totals 
in the city and county market alone 
run to some $14 billion. This sum 
includes $2.7 billion for streets and 
roads, $900,000,000 for police, a sim- 
ilar amount for sewerage, $600,- 
000,000 for fire protection, $1 billion 
for water supply and distribution, 
$700,000,000 for municipal electric 
power, $600,000,000 for city trans- 
portation, and about $70,000,000 for 
the operation of municipal gas sys- 
tems. Salaries of personnel are in- 
cluded in these totals. 

In the area of expenditures by 
state governments, no less than 44 
administrations have embarked on 
road improvement programs. Legis- 
latures in 13 states have authorized 
aighway bond issues totaling about 
$1.6 billion. Ten others have either 
approved toll road projects or cre- 


Continued on page 62 

























yw VERTICAL can a HORIZONTAL paper be? 

istrial Equipment News reaches all 452 subdivisions of the 20 major 
_ industries. You can’t get any more horizontal than that. 

- But... IEN reaches: 








«24,534 ENGINEERS, 
22,492 PRODUCTION AND OPERATION OFFICIALS, 
9,589 ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS, 
5,506 PURCHASING OFFICIALS, 
1,724 GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
1,252 OTHERS... 





- @ total of 65,097 primary readers in 40,000 establishments 
representing 80% of the national product. 


+ With such penetration, IEN gives vertical coverage in many industries 
comparable to the one-industry books. , - 


All this for $165 a month (12-time rate). 


7 Think what this will mean in finding and selling new markets 
for you in 1956! 
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@ MATERIALS 
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DRILLING 
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Equipment 


The Magazine of 


PETROCHANICS 


Published Monthly by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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FIELD PROCESSING | 


TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 60 


ated toll authorities to work out 
multi-million dollar projects. In 21 
state capitals, registration or license 
fees were increased to help finance 
expanded highway programs, while 
14 boosted state gasoline taxes to 
provide revenue for the same pur- 
pose. 

Highway contract awards by states 
for the first six months of 1955 
amounted to $1.2 billion, an increase 
of $157,000,000 over the same period 
of the previous year, while toll road 
contract awards for the first half of 
the year totaled $376,000,000, more 
than double the January-June 1954 
figure. Thus, combined state and 
toll highway contracts awarded dur- 
ing that period were up about 28% 
over the first half of 1954. 

With the exception of sewerage 
and public housing, which will hold 
their own, contract awards for 1956 
are expected to continue to rise in 
all branches of public works con- 
struction. Here are some of the an- 
ticipated increases: 

Highways, 17%; earthwork and 
waterways, 15°; waterworks, 11%; 
bridges, 20°.; public buildings, other 
than housing, 7%. 


~ “ Materials and products of all sorts 


will be required to fill these con- 
struction requirements as well as to 
keep operations and maintenance at 
their proper level. During the 1953- 
54 fiscal year, for example, the Texas 
highway department used 150 tons 
of glass beads for reflector purposes. 
The same facility purchased more 
than 59,000,000 gallons of asphalt for 
construction and 23,000,000 
gallons for maintenance, about 180,- 
000 gallons of paint, nearly 2,000,000 
barrels of cement, and about 28,000 
tons of reinforcing steel. 


over 


A sampling of cities in the 10,000 
to 30,000 population range demon- 
strates that civic purchasing activity 
extends to business machines and 
office supplies, too. These surveyed 
communities reported an average 
ownership of six adding machines, 
two calculators, two electric type- 
writers and one bookkeeping ma- 
chine. All of them expressed a need 
for additional equipment such as 
microfilming, photocopy and visible 


record, as well as for calculators and 
accounting machines. There are 
roughly 1,000 communities in the 
United States in this population 
group alone. 

Within the limits of these two ex- 
tremes are hundreds of products 
purchased annually for use in public 
works construction and mainte- 
nance. A Department of Commerce 
report lists 45 broad classifications 
of materials used just in construc- 
tion of water supply and sewerage 
systems. They range from explo- 
sives, fuels, bolts, hydrants and 
valves through electrical motors, 
pumps, heating and _ ventilating 
equipment to clay pipe, sand, lum- 
ber products and varnishes. 

In such a typical American city as 
Allentown, Pa., with its 106,000 peo- 
ple, there are 218 miles of improved 
streets. Earth moving equipment, 
paving apparatus and many hun- 
dreds of tons of raw materials go 
into the construction and mainte- 
nance of such public arteries, while 
over them are lighting installations, 
traffic signals and street signs, and 
below them are water mains, com- 
munications lines, electric conduits, 
and sewers. For domestic use and 
fire protection purposes, the city 
of Allentown maintains more than 
200 miles of water pipe in its dis- 
tribution system. 

Even a hasty perusal of the ad- 
vertising pages of any of the several 
publications covering this vast field 
gives an indication of how wide- 
spread is this market. Manufacturers 
promote the sale of such varied 
equipment and supplies as chlorina- 
tion devices, pumps, electric gener- 
ators, clay pipe, traffic masts, earth 
moving machines, trucks, valves, 
filters, compressors, drill rigs, street 
lights, pavers, reflective sheeting for 
signs, tanks, paving equipment, 
diesel engines, radar traffic con- 
trollers, playground equipment, elec- 
tric motors, snow removal equip- 
ment, water meters, parking meters, 
traffic line markers and traffic lane 
guides. There are not many Amer- 
ican manufacturers who cannot find 
some segment of their market in the 
public works field. 

That this tremendous outlet for 
manufacturing production will con- 
tinue to expand at its rapid rate is 
clearly indicated by figures released 

Continued on page 64 
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\MERICAN MET. 
ta teoe oe Rank Publication 

Oil & Gas Journal 
Iron Age 

American Machinist 
Steel . 

Product Engineering 
Machinery 

Machine Design 
Foundry 

Metal Progress 

10 Materials & Methods 


COONAUWMARWN 


REPRODUCED HERE in miniature, are two full-page ads 
from previous issues of this publication. They demon- 
strate — beautifully — how the immutable law of cause 
and effect works when applied to advertising. 


The explanation is as simple as A.B.C.— literally. 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET is the “bible” of nearly 
11,000 tonnage buyers; their only daily source of up- 
to-the-minute market information on metals and metal 
products. It is axiomatic that the biggest circulation is 
by no means the most valuable by virtue of its numer- 
ical dominance. Its effectiveness as an advertising 
medium depends upon its value to the reader — upon 


ADVERTISING VOLUME IN PUBLICATIONS COVERING 
THE METAL CONSUMING AND PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


Year 1954 (Source: Industrial Marketing) 
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DETHUEWEM STEEL * AMERICAN BRASS 
CRUCIBLE STEEL * CHASE GRASS 
BASCOCK & WILCOX + REVERE COPPER 
ELECTROMET UNION CARBIDE * ALCOA 
EDGECOME STEEL & ALUMINUM © U.S. STEEL 








Pages of WALAND STEEL ® RAISER ALUMINUM 
Advertising — atectnttent | er ee 
71535 | eee 
6,970 sas aa | Moorow mas = see me 
6,326 
5,752 7] 
4,172 y/, 
3515 li) == 
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2,436 : a 
2,139 
2,114 

ok . 


(7 x 10’ equiv.) 


5 % get 


his readiness to pay for reading it. AMM has the high- 
est annual subscription rate ($20.00) of any com- 
peting publication. Take these verifiable facts as the 
“cause,” and you will readily understand the logic lead- 
ing to the inevitable “effect”: AMM’s unchallenged 
dominance as an advertising medium in its field. 


If you are not yet among our regular advertisers, get 
our rates and circulation data now! 


tAMM in 1954 published 249,286 column inches (13 picas wide) of display 
advertising, converting to 8,309 —7 x 10 display page equivalents using 
30 column inches (13 picas wide) per 7 x 10” page. In addition, AMM pub- 
lished in 1954, 38,805 column inches (13 picas wide) of classified advertising. 
This amounts to another 1,293 —7 x 10’ page equivalents, or a grand total 
of 9,602 —7 x 10’ page equivalents. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Meto! Industries 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


FOR 1955 — A $900 MILLION ANNUAL EQUIPMENT MARKET — 


AND HIGHER IN 1956! 


A greatly expanded market for 
highway construction equipment 
and material is assured over the 
next several years, no matter what 
size “expanded program” is voted 
by the next Congress—or even if 
one is not voted. “Normal” increases 
in construction expenditures assure 
this! 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT MARKET 

In late 1954, U.S. government data 
indicated that the 1954 equipment 
market in highway construction and 
maintenance would be $667 million. 
Later corrections raised this figure 
to $713 million. 

And after several revisions, the 
1955 highway equipment market now 
stands at $798 million. Upward re- 
visions of this figure will un- 
doubtedly follow. 

INCLUDING RELATED HEAVY 
CONSTRUCTION — 

To each above estimate of the an- 
nual equipment market in highway 
construction and maintenance, must 
be added the conservatively esti- 
mated $100 million spent for equip- 
ment in the related heavy construc- 
tion field. Thus, the equipment mar- 
ket in highway - (related) heavy 
construction is approximately 900 
million dollars for 1955 alone! 

Note, that this is the market for 
equipment alone, and does not in- 
clude expenditures for ‘materials 
and supplies, which also run into 
hundreds of millions. 


The Equipment Market in Highway Construc- 
tion & Maintenance: 1954-55 
1954 1955 
Fall 1954 Revised Current 


Estimate Estimate Estimate 
(mil- (mil- (mil- 


lions) lions) lions) 

New Constr seveeeee 9440 $480 $558 

Maintenance . ‘ 227 233 240 

Tot. (Hwy.) a 713 798 
Related Heavy 

ee ein Ae 100 100 100 

Total Market .... $767 $813 $898 


AND THIS MARKET IS 91.7% COVERED BY 
ROADS AND STREETS CIRCULATION 


VERTICAL COVERAGE 

Recently published U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce figures show that the 
number of general contracting firms 
in the non-building field increased 
from 16,402 in the first quarter of 
1951 to 18,932 in the first quarter of 
1953. 
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These 1953 data reveal that 
ROADS AND STREETS bettered 
its previous 90.9% coverage of all 
highway-heavy construction con- 
tractor firms in the U.S. Of the 18,- 
932 such firms reporting Social Se- 
curity information, ROADS AND 
STREETS covered 17,357 for a cov- 


erage of 91.7%. 

General Contractors (non- 
building) in U.S. (lst qtr.) 
ee eee 

ROADS AND STREETS Con- 
tractor Circulation (June) 
ee nea 

Percent Coverage of all US 
Pe aa dak 


Since 1953 ROADS AND 
STREETS controlled circulation 
coverage may well have bettered 
even this astounding record. 
AVAILABLE MARKET DATA 

The Research Department of 
ROADS AND STREETS has pre- 
pared a number of reports which 


16,402 18,932 


14,905 


. 90.9% 91.7% 


are available upon request. 

1. ROADS AND STREETS Mar- 
ket and Media Facts (file fold- 
er) 

2. Truck Ownership Among 
Highway-Heavy Construction 
Contractor Firms in the United 
States and Canada 

3. Planned Truck Purchases 
Among Highway-Heavy Con- 
struction Contractor Firms in 
the United States and Canada 

4. Estimated Equipment Needs for 
the Proposed Expanded High- 
way Construction Program 

5. Truck Ownership of Cities in 
the United States 

6. Petroleum Products 

Forecast in the 

Heavy Construction Field: 

1955-59 

. Truck Ownership of 

Highway Departments. 

In preparation are the following re- 


Market 
Highway- 


State 


=~] 


ports: 
Truck Ownership of Counties 
Federal Truck Ownership 
Construction Material Require- 
ments for the Proposed Expanded 
Highway Construction Program 
Requests will be filled as soon as 
the reports are available. Write to 
ROADS AND STREETS, Gillette 
Publishing Company, 22 West 
Maple St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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by the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. Projecting a 
ten-year picture, these two federal 
agencies predict a total expenditure 
for highways, educational buildings, 
hospitals and other institutional 
buildings, water and sewerage works 
and other public works of $204 bil- 
lion for the period 1955-64. This 
astoundingly high figure applies to 
state and local public works con- 
struction alone, and includes neither 
maintenance or equipment costs nor 
does it include any projected federal 
expenditures. 

During 1954, a total of $8.6 billion 
was expended for these purposes, 
representing only about 42% of the 
annual average that is expected to 
be spent each year during the next 
ten-year period. Thus, it can be 
seen that an increasing market is 
definitely indicated. 

In the case of construction proj- 
ects, specifications are usually 
drawn up by the community’s pro- 
fessional engineers and technicians 
(many of whom are relatively per- 
manent civil service employes), 
sometimes with the aid of private 
consulting organizations. Such proj- 
ects may be initiated by civic and 
business organizations, state depart- 
ment heads, city councils, city com- 
missions, mayors or individual coun- 
cilmen, county supervisors, state 
legislators, and city, county and state 
planning bodies. Such plans and 
specifications, and the contracts aris- 
ing out of them, must be accepted 
by the government body. 

The trend toward the use of con- 
tractors on such projects is on the 
increase. The contractor must con- 
form to the specifications as drawn 
up by the technicians and approved 
by the political officers; he then 
buys and assembles the products 
and materials needed to execute the 
desired project. 

Recommendations for purchase of 
equipment for department uses are 
made by technicians after consulta- 
tion with the specific department 
head, and are also subject to scru- 
tiny and final rejection or approval 
by the elected policy-making body 
of the political unit. a 
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net paid circulation 
where: 


308,834 do read the advertisements...” 


171,782 of them have been helped to form 
a business decision by the ads...* 


135,898 do directly respond to advertise- 
ments in The Wall Street Journal* 


- where else, Mr. Businessman, 
did you ever get this kind of “pull” 
for your advertising? 


- SOURCE 


ADVANCE COPIES READY NOW! 
Send now for this brand-new proof 
of where you get the most in buying 
power! Write, wire or call any Journal 
advertising sales office . . . Ask for 
The Wall Street Journal Index to Sub- 
scriber Buying Power. Loaded with 
meaningful information showing 
where advertisers get the most “‘pull” NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 

for their advertising. DALLAS, 911 Young St. SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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ics 6926 Design is an engineering function. Because power, product, 
ed mechanics 5791 process and machine design is so basically mechanical, 
Gos Turbine Power = only a mechanical engineer can interpret the mechanical 
Heat Tr ventilating 7636 requirements of a design and translate them to a specification 
vel 9193 
a a This is why the engineers who read MECHANICAL 
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Should you increase 
your sales staff? 


First, of course, you want to know whether the 
gross profit on the additional sales brought 

in by a new salesman will be greater than the 
additional selling cost incurred. Here are 
factors to consider when you figure this out. 


By S. E. Heymann Manager « Advertising, Sales Promotion & 
Market Research, Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago 


= Just about the most insistent 
questions Signode’s management 
asks the market research depart- 
ment are these: How many sales- 
men should we have? Where should 
we put them? 

To help answer these questions, 
we have developed three criteria: 


1. Basically, we try to get the best 
possible profit by adding salesmen 
so long as the gross profit on the 
additional sales obtained is greater 
than the additional selling cost in- 
curred. 

But our ability to forecast the 
additional sales obtainable in any 
individual case is none too good, 
although it is pretty fair in the ag- 
gregate. 


2. Therefore, we also try to esti- 
mate how many sales calls per year 
are needed to do an adequate job 
of customer service and prospect 
development. 

That can be translated directly 
into number of salesmen needed. 
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3. In addition, we examine the 
probable effect of the proposed 
changes on the ratio of sales ex- 
pense to sales. 


As matters of judgment, we must 
also consider the additional needs 
imposed by new products added to 
the line, and the extent to which 
our traditional markets might be 
enlarged through added selling ef- 
fort. 


Our methods at Signode are in 
part determined by the nature of 
our business and our methods of 
salesmen’s compensation. We pay 
our salesmen a salary plus a bonus 
dependent upon sales volume. We 
sell directly to industry. 


Most of our products are rather 
quickly consumed in the process of 
production or distribution. Most of 
our customers buy from us on a 
continuing basis. Methods which 
will work under these conditions 
will not necessarily work under 
others. 








Expense-to-sales method . . It is 
a rather common thing in American 
industry for management to budget 
merchandising expense as a certain 
percentage of sales. 

Sometimes advertising and sales 
expense are combined for this pur- 
pose. Sometimes separate limits are 
placed on each. Once the total al- 
lowable expenditure for sales is de- 
termined, it pretty well defines the 
size of the sales force. 

Under this approach, the size of 
any sales territory is limited by its 
sales volume. For example, if a ter- 
ritory produces more than a certain 
amount of annual sales, a territorial 
split is considered. 

But how can management be sure 
it has selected the right percentage 
for sales expense? And doesn’t the 
allocation of territories strictly on a 
dollar sales basis cause some sales- 
men to have too easy an assignment, 
while others are overlooked and 
give poor service or poor develop- 
ment of prospective business? 
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Workload analysis . . Under our 
second criterion, the workload 
analysis, we try to estimate how big 
a territory a man can handle effi- 
ciently. This involves these three 
factors: 


1. How many effective sales calls 
per year can a man make in this 
particular type of territory? (An 
examination of past call records will 
permit a reasonable estimate.) 


2. How many sales calls are needed 
to service adequately the customers 
in the territory? (At Signode, we 
have what we call our “sales con- 
trol plan,” which sets up an annual 
quota of calls for each customer 
above a certain marginal size. If 
these call quotas have been set 
realistically, we can simply add 
them for all customers in the ter- 
ritory to determine the number of 
calls required per year.) 


3. Subtracting the number of calls 
needed for current customers (2, 
above) from the number of calls a 
man can make (1) gives us the 
number of sales calls per year 
available for the development of 
prospective business in the terri- 


ee oe 


tory. How can we find whether we 
have enough calls available? 

First, we try to estimate the num- 
ber of plants in the territory that 
might be worth while prospects. We 
study the list of our profitable cus- 
tomers to see what industries are 
represented and how big the small- 
est profitable customers ar. Then 
we search the directories, or the 
Census of Manufactures or County 
Business Patterns, to estimate the 
number of similar plants in the ter- 
ritory. Thus, we find the number of 
prospects. By comparing the num- 
ber of calls available for prospect 
development with the number of 
prospects, we can see whether there 
are enough calls available. 

But should we average one call 
per year per prospect, or one call 
every six months, or one call every 
two years, or what? Our efforts to 
decide this question led to the third 
criterion. 


Profit-optimizing . . We call this 
third criterion the “profit-optimiz- 
ing criterion.” Here’s what that 
means: We shall increase our profit 
by adding salesmen so long as each 


Thousands 
of dollars 
| What you might expect 
pe-- -- 
: from a new salesman 
a in five years... 
$150,000 in new sales* 
Dies a 5 ae hee eee ee eo 





Ist year 2nd year 


*$10,000 in new sales 
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3rd year 











4th year 5th year 


(plus re-orders from his previous year) 


salesman added creates enough ad- 
ditional sales so that the gross profit 
added exceeds the added expense. 
This is a deceptively simple state- 
ment, but potentially a very useful 
one. 

Now a situation which will create 
maximum profit in the short run 
may not be the best one in the long 
run. To illustrate: 

e A new salesman probably will be 
relatively unproductive in his first 
year. But his new accounts, added 
at considerable expense in one year, 
can continue to yield sales at much 
lower cost in following years. 

e In any one year, we might maxi- 
mize profits by making a drastic cut 
in our sales operations, permitting 
the momentum of business to con- 
tinue to produce sales at lower cost. 
However, this procedure would be 
fatal in the long run. 

So we must decide over how long 
a period to measure our additional 
costs and our additional profits. One 
year seems too short, because it 
does not give opportunity for the 
development of a new man or of the 
profits on his new accounts. On the 
other hand, ten years seems too 
long because of the very substantial 
risks involved over so long a period. 

The answer may lie somewhere 
between. It will depend upon the 
risks and opportunities in the par- 
ticular situation. Let’s say here that 
we decide to optimize our profits 
over a five-year period. 

It’s not too hard to estimate the 
cost of adding a salesman. Just add 
his salary, bonus and traveling ex- 
penses plus any training costs or 
cost of extra supervision. Let’s say 
the additional cost amounts to $50,- 
000 over five years. 


Is he worth it? . . How much 
added business must the new sales- 
man get to pay for this $50,000 of 
added expense? If the average gross 
profit on the business were 33%, he 
would have to sell $150,000 worth 
of goods. (We neglect the rate of 
return on the investment for this 
approximation. ) 

Now notice that this $150,000 must 
be added business, which we define 
as the business from the new ac- 
counts added by the new salesman 
over and above the new accounts 
that we would have added without 
him. (Note that this definition neg- 








lects any additional growth of busi- 
ness from old customers due to the 
added salesman. To that extent, this 
method is too conservative.) 

In our business we find that a 
very high percentage of our cus- 
tomers continue to buy from us 
year after year. So let’s see what 
might happen if a salesman would 
sell $10,000 worth of new accounts 
each year. The first year he would 
sell $10,000 worth. The second year, 
his sales would be $20,000 ($10,000 
new business and $10,000 re-orders 
from his accounts of the previous 
year). And so on. Continuing this 
accumulation for the five-year pe- 
riod, we see that $10,000 of added 
new accounts each year will amount 
to the required $150,000 of added 
business during the five years, as- 
suming none of the business is lost. 
Experience will show to what ex- 
tent these figures must be modified 
for loss of business. 


The last test . . The final question, 
then, is to determine the circum- 
stances under which the additional 
salesman could be expected to add 
at least $10,000 per year of addi- 
tional new business (or whatever 
amount applies in the particular 
situation). There are a great many 
factors to be considered: the prob- 
able ability of the new salesman, 
the competitive situation in his pro- 
posed territory and many other fac- 
tors difficult to measure. 

In spite of all these varying fac- 
tors, we have found through studies 
of our experiences that the amount 
of new business obtained by our 
salesmen varies in a rough and gen- 
eral sort of way with the square 
root of the estimated number of 
prospects in their territories. This 
relationship appears to give us a 
way to obtain «a solution to our 
problem. 

Suppose we are thinking of divid- 
ing a large territory into two parts. 
We know the amount of new busi- 





Operation pigeons . . Orders were 


traveling display, says Worthingtor 


There'll always be an adman 
- . now it’s homing pigeons! 


It was bound to happen sooner 
or later. 

The sales promotion specialists 
have dreamed up an idea whereby 
homing pigeons dispatch orders from 
the field to the home office. 

The pigeons are being used, so 
says a news release from Worthing- 
ton Corp., Harrison, N. J., by the 
sales crew of a traveling display 
truck exhibiting Worthington’s com- 


dispatched by homing pigeons t 


orp. Display of air 





HQ from this 
conditioning toured Texas. 
plete line of packaged air condi- 
tioning equipment. The truck and 
pigeons are being used by Straus- 
Frank Co., wholesaler of Worthing- 
ton equipment, in a sales tour of 
dealers throughout Texas. Orders 
for equipment in carload lots have 
been reported. 

No report yet from Straus-Frank 
on pigeon speed, compared with 
conventional communication meth- 
ods—but Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., beware! 


American 





ness obtained per year by the sales- 
man in the large territory. You 
might think that each of the sales- 
men in the two territories made 
from the large territory would get 
half the new business the single 
salesman got before. But that had 
better not happen. 

We use our square root formula 
to find that each salesman in the 
two territories should get not 50% of 
the new business obtained before by 
one salesman in the big territory; 
he should get about 70%. We get 
this by cutting the number of pros- 
pects in half and finding the square 
root of the half. Since the square 
root of .5 is .707, we see that each 
salesman should get about 70% of 
the new business obtained before, 
and the two salesmen should get 


about 140%. So the split should give 
us an increase in new business of 
about 40% for the entire area. 

If the large territory was produc- 
ing $25,000 in new business each 
year, we would expect it to produce 
$35,000 per year in new business 
after the split. That would give us 
the needed increase of $10,000 per 
year. According to this criterion 
then, a territory producing new 
business at the rate of $25,000 per 
year or over becomes a candidate 
for a territorial split. And two con- 
tiguous territories producing $45,- 
000 per year of new business be- 
tween them also become candidates 
for the split off of a third territory. 

(Now I am not proposing that the 
above figures should be adopted by 
anyone as criteria. They are purely 
examples to show the type of cri- 
teria which can be developed.) 

In conclusion then, at Signode we 
use three methods to determine 
whether and where we need new 
salesmen. Each method has its 
shortcomings. But if two or three 
methods lead to the same recom- 
mendation, we feel fairly sure we 
are right. a 
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HERE'S WHAT IS HAPPENING TO 


Business papers have come a long way in recent years, as the charts 
on these pages show. One way fo gef a clear picture is to compare 
expenditures on business paper advertising with such things as 
national income and expenditures on new plant and equipment 
(see below). And If rising costs of business paper advertising are 
bothering you, take a look at the charts on page 77. In circulation, 
you're getting more for your money. Adjust for a devaluated dollar, 


and costs are really lower. 


call] ull 


Dollars of Business Paper Advertising per Dollars of Business Paper Advertising per 
$1,000 of Gross National Product $1,000 of National Income 
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By Angelo ER. Venezian 

Assistant to Director of Advertising 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

New York 


= Some $390,000,000 will be in- 
vested by advertisers in business 
papers during 1955. This does not 
include production costs. 

This is a gain of almost $25,000,- 
000, or 6.7%, over the 1954 total; 
that year volume totaled $365,500,000 





Dollars of Business Paper Advertising per 
$1,000 Plant, Equipment Spending 











— 775,000 


415,000 








1,073,000 


1,061,000 $065,000 








BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


(excluding production costs) in 
business papers (Chart 1.) * 

These gains provide strong evi- 
dence of the acceptance business 
papers have earned in helping ad- 
vertisers cultivate their business and 


~ *Total 1954 space plus production costs 
were estimated to be $407,500,000. This 
was based on an estimated production cost 
factor of 1.115. On this same basis 1955 
space and production costs are estimated 
to be $434,900,000. 


industrial markets. Regardless of the 
fluctuations of activity in industry, 
business paper advertising has 
shown continuing gains every year 
since 1950. 

In fact, since 1933, when this se- 
ries of statistics was established, only 
two periods, 1949 and 1938, show 
a dollar gain less than the preced- 
ing year. In the main, advertisers 
have been prone to continue their 
investments in business papers re- 





Dollars of Business Paper Advertising per 
$1,000 of Wages Paid (Non-Agr’l.) 


Dollars of Business Paper Advertising per 


$1,000 of All U.S. Advertising 


gardless of the vicissitudes of busi- 
ness. Business papers, both in their 
editorial and advertising efforts, 
have earned a significant place as 
an efficient and effective tool for 
intensifying and strengthening sales. 

Records show that the companies 
which have made some of the 
largest gains in industry are also 
likely to be the ones that maintain 
and increase their investment in 


business papers. 





Pages of Business Paper Advertising per 
$1,000 of Gross National Product 
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More space in 1956 . . Looking 
ahead, we foresee an advertising 
volume for 1956 approaching the 
$430,000,000 mark for business pa- 
pers.* 

The 1955 ratio of business paper 
advertising to gross national prod- 
uct is estimated at about the same 
as the 1954 ratio. On the basis of 
$1,000 of gross national product 
(Chart 2), business papers received 
$1.01 in 1955, and 57c in 1933, a 
77.2% increase. In 1955 and 1954, 
this ratio was the highest ever 
achieved. So was the ratio of busi- 
ness paper advertising to national 
income (Chart 3). Business papers 
received $1.22 per $1,000 of national 
income in 1955 (same as the 1954 
ratio), which was 50.6% over the 
1933 figure. 

The relation of business paper ad- 
vertising to plant and equipment 
expenditure (Chart 4) went to $13.26 
of business paper advertising for 
every $1,000 of plant and equipment 
expenditures — 1.6% better than 
1954, but well below such war years 
as 1943, when it hit $26.67, and 1944, 
when it reached a peak of $28.65, due 
to the lower base for plant and 
equipment expenditures in the war 
years. A steady increase has been 
made in this picture during the 
past five years. 

Compare business paper advertis- 
ing with non-agricultural wages 


*1956 space and production costs are 
estimated to be $479,500,000. 
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(Chart 5). For 1955, this is calcu- 
lated at $1.95 for every $1,000 of 
a gain of 
3.2% over 1954. This, also is the 


non-agricultural wages — 


highest ratio ever achieved (low 
point was 1942 — $1.03 for every 
$1,000 of wages paid). 

The proportion of business paper 
advertising to total U.S. advertising 
(Chart 6) gained 2.5% over 1954, 
with the ratio of business paper ad- 
vertising going to $45.88 per $1,000 
of total U. S. advertising compared 
with $44.77 for 1954. 


Page volume up slightly . . Ad- 
vertising pages for 1955 are esti- 
mated at 1,065,000, slightly better 
than 1954, but not quite so high as 
the 1953 total of 1,073,000 pages. 
Nevertheless, 1955 stands out as the 
second highest year on record in 
terms of advertising page volume 
(Chart 7). 

An interesting comparison results 
when we compare pages with var- 
ious industry yardsticks. For ex- 
ample, pages of advertising per 
$1,000 of gross national product 
(Chart 8) shows .003 of a page for 
every $1,000 of gross national prod- 
uct. This ratio has been the same for 
the past three years and below the 
ratio for 1940 and 1943 of .004 of a 
page. In pages of business paper ad- 
vertising per $1,000 of national in- 
come (Chart 9), the 1955 ratio fell 
slightly to .003 of a page, and the 
54 and ’53 ratio held constant at 
about .004 of a page, compared with 
the higher ratio of .005 for both 





ages of business paper advertising per 
1,000 of Wages Paid (Non-Agricultural) 


fA UV 


1940 and 1943. 

Pages of business paper advertis- 
ing versus plant and equipment ex- 
penditures (Chart 10) shows an even 
greater drop in physical advertising 
effort, when we compare the past 
three years with 1940 and the high 
of .17 of a page for 1943. The figures 
on business paper advertising pages 
versus non-agricultural wages 
(Chart 11) shows a drop from .009 
of a page in 1940 to .007 in 1943, to 
.006 for the past three years. 

A similar picture is portrayed by 
the ratio of business paper advertis- 
ing pages to total U. S. advertising 
(Chart 12) with the ratio holding 
at .13 of a page for every $1,000 of 
total U. S. advertising for both 1955 
and ’54 as compared with .14 for 
1953 and .34 of a page and .22 of a 
page for 1943 and 1940 respectively. 
Every one of these industry yard- 
sticks is outdistancing advertising 
page volume. 


Pages versus dollars .. An in- 
teresting contrast is shown when we 
study the relation of pages to indus- 
try yardsticks and compare this with 
advertising dollars versus these same 
industry yardsticks. While the dol- 
lar investment has gone up, physical 
advertising pages have declined. 
As a matter of fact, when we look 
at advertising pages and wages paid, 
we find that there has been a decline 
of about a third since 1940. It would 
seem, therefore, that while dollar 
investment has increased, it has not 
increased in proportion to the physi- 
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as being equal to 1940, advertising 
dollars should be at least one-third 
higher than the level they stand at 
today. 

In other words, while competitive 
conditions are keener than they 
have ever been, we find physical 
advertising effort lessened as com- 
pared with 1940. Analyzed in this 
manner, it would seem that business 
papers are carrying a greater burden 
than they did in 1940. With expanded 
productive capacity, an enlarged 
economy, the need for greater sales 
plus increased wage levels, we find 
that physical advertising effort, as 
measured by the number of adver- 
tising pages, is not equal to the page 
vs. industry yardstick ratios estab- 
lished for 1940. 

Individual companies might do 
well to analyze their trend of physi- 
eal advertising effort (pages of ad- 
vertising) in relation to their cur- 
rent wages paid, productive ca- 
pacity, sales resistances and com- 
petitive sales problems. 


Needed: more ad effort . . 
Further study reveals that the 
ratio of business paper advertising 
dollars to total U. S. advertising 
leaves considerable room for im- 
provement. The present ratio of $48 
of business paper advertising for 
ever $1,000 of total U. S. advertis- 
ing is well below the ratio estab- 
lished during the six-year period of 
1943 to 1948 inclusive. 





below the $50 level. These figures 
indicate the opportunity for greater 
effort in business papers, in keeping 
with the proportion and importance 
of industrial sales in the general 
pattern of American business. An 
index picture of business paper ad- 
vertising versus total U. S. advertis- 
ing shows that while business papers 
have achieved a greater growth 
since 1935, an increase of almost 
700% over 1935, the total U. S. ad- 
vertising increased only 383° dur- 
ing this same period. 

However, in the past nine years, 
total U. S. advertising, on the aver- 
age, has increased some 13% per 
year, while business papers show an 
average increase of only about 8% 
per year. From this it can be seen 
that recent gains of business papers 
have not been so sharp as the gains 
obtained by the total U. S. index. 
These figures demonstrate, also, that 
the additional dollars required for 
meeting and improving the physical 
effort expended in 1940 are avail- 
able, but these dollars are being used 
in diverse ways rather than being 
plowed back into business papers 
to maintain and improve physical 
advertising efforts. 


Growing with industry .. The 
past 15 or 20 years has been a 
period of great growth for the U. S. 
The number of establishments in 
operation has increased 27% 
1940. Manufacturing concerns alone 


since 


Chart13 Selected Comparisons of 1949 With 1955 
i PAR A RRR RS Ms EARL ARIE. oh oe RNAI. 
F 1940 1955 Increase 
J Number of Establishments in Operation 3,290,800 “4,182,000 27.1% 
th Number of Manufacturing Establishments 226,000 311,000 37.6 
a U. S. Population 131,669,275 165,100,000 25.4 
Number Employed (Non Agricultural) 38,444,000 55,384,000 44.1 
Number of Managers & Professional People 7,186,000 12,064,305* 67.9 
Production Capacity Index (1939-100) 100 240 140.0** 
Gross National Product $101,443,000,000 $385,000,000,000 275.5 
National Income $ 81,347,000,000 $320,060,000,000 293.4 
*Not compiled since 1950 Census 1955 figures are projections of 1950 figures. 
**% of increase over 1939 
Source: Survey of Current Business & Statistical Abstract of the U. S. 
Pages of business paper advertising per 
$1,000 of All U.S. Advertising 
cal effort required. Even if we vis- Throughout this period, the ratio have increased 37:6%, population 
ualize 1955 competitive conditions went from $64.66 to a point never has gone up 25.4%, employment 


(non-agricultural) is up 22.6%, the 
number of officials, managers and 
professional people is up 
38%. Add to this 
duction capacity of some 140%, and 
an increase in the gross national 
product of 275.5%, in national in- 
come of 293.4%, and you begin to 
get a picture of* the expansion that 
economy 


over 


increased pro- 


has taken place in our 
(Table 13). 

A check through Thomas’ Regis- 
ter of American Manufacturers for 
1940 and 1955 reveals the number 
of companies competing for business 
in 1940 as compared with today. For 
example, among gasoline-powered 
lawnmowers, in 1940, 22 companies; 
today, 85. Centrifugal pumps, in 
1940, 130 companies; today, 289. Ex- 
plosive-proof motors, 18 companies 
in 1940; today, 62 companies. And 
so it goes, in product listing after 
product listing. This, of course, does 
not take into account the competi- 
tion arising out of substitutes or the 
intensive competition for the buyer’s 
dollars. 

Business papers have, in the main, 
grown hand in hand with, and often 
ahead of, their respective fields. As 
a result, today business paper circu- 
lation has reached an all-time high 
of 32,700,000 recipients, as compared 
with some 13,000,000 and 10,000,000 
for 1940 and 1935 respectively, al- 
most three times as many recipients 
as prevailed in 1940 (Chart 14). The 
number of business publications has 
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Circulation of Business Papers 
(Millions) 








Hand in hand with the tremendous growth of industry in the past 
two decades, and particularly since World War Il, has been the 
pace-keeping increase in numbers of business publications and in 
their over-all circulation, as shown in these charts. 





Number of Business Papers 
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likewise increased, but not in the 
same dramatic proportions (Chart 
15). 

However, as fields have expanded, 
as management and operating groups 
have grown, as new industries and 
fields have developed, new publica- 
tions have been established to serve 
them. Since 1935, the record shows 
more than 400 publications have 
been added. During the past five- 
year period, however, almost 200 
publications were discontinued or 
were merged, demonstrating how 
the forces of competition and the 
decisions of the buyer of advertising 
are at work within the business pa- 
per field. 

The over-all growth of the num- 
ber of business papers has been 
criticized in some quarters, and 
while admittedly abuses may be 
present in some isolated fields, the 
over-all trend has been in keeping 
with the general needs and growth 
of our economy. Furthermore, evi- 
dence is available that within these 
isolated fields competition offers a 
built in system for correcting the 
situation. 

Certainly, the commercial aspects 
and problems of doing business in 
the business paper field are no dif- 
ferent than those that exist in a 
multitude of other industries. The 
survival of the fittest applies here 
just as much as in other competitive 
products available to the buyer. The 
type of business publications re- 
ported on here cannot exist without 
advertising support, and advertising 
support will not continue to be pro- 
vided to those publications that fail 
to adequately serve the needs of 
the buyer. 


More for the money . . Much has 
been said and written on what has 
happened to the cost of advertising. 
Many of these statements have been 
based on specific publications or a 
small sampling of publications. Now, 
for the first time, we have available 
the most exhaustive analysis ever 
prepared on the subject in reference 
to the rates of business publications. 

Before getting into the results of 
this study, first let us look at what 
has happened to general prices 
(Chart 16). Since 1940 these have 
gone up 105%. As a result, the 
value of the dollar has slipped to 
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Here’s what's 
happening to rates, 
circulation, costs. . 








Advertising Rates up due to increased 
Cost and increased Circulation 
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Chart 23 


1, Manufacturing 
2. Construction & Architecture 
3. Mining, Petroleum & Lumbering 
4. Power & Public Utilities 
5. All Other Industrials 
Sub Total Industrial Publ. 
6. Retail Outlets 
7. Personal Services 
8. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, etc. 
9. Medical, Dental & Similar Profs. 
10. Transportation & Transport Serv. 
11, Finance, Banking & Insurance 
12. Government & Education 
13. Export and Import 
14. Miscellaneous Trades 
Grand Total All Bus. Publ. 
*Space Costs only 


Business publication advertising 


* Adver. 
Vol. 
$165,036,000 
41,312,000 
12,845,000 
4,954,000 
4,843,000 


$228,990,000 


36,099,000 
8,788,000 
10,317,000 
19,928,000 
6,168,000 
9,621,000 
9,612,000 
17,155,000 
18,818,000 
$365,496,000 


1954 





1953 
% of * Adver. % of 
Total Vol. Total 
45.2% $159,196,000 44.9% 
11.3 34,921,000 9.9 
3.5 13,820,000 3.9 
1.4 5,456,000 1.6 
1.3 4,681,000 1.3 
62.7% $218,074,000 61.6% 
9.9 37,343,000 10.5 
2.4 9,396,000 2.7 
2.8 11,129,000 3.1 
5.5 17,546,000 5.0 
1.7 7,156,000 2.0 
2.6 8,641,000 2.4 
2.6 9,394,000 2.7 
4.7 17,448,000 4.9 
5.1 18,171,000 5.1 
100.0% $354,298,000 100.0% 





49% of its 1940 value (Chart 17). 
During this same period, gross na- 
tional product, measured in 1940 
dollars, (Chart 18), shows an ac- 
tual, physical increase of 86%. 
Now, as to the study, 604 business 
publications were located in both 
the January, 1940, and January, 
1955, Business Paper Section of 
Standard Rate & Data. These 604 
publications represented all of the 
publications where no great change 
had occurred. The advertising rates 
(12 or 13T) of these publications 
were compiled, and we find that 
they revealed an increase of 96.9% 
over 1940 (Chart 19). When we 
analyze the circulation (Chart 20), 
we find that it, too, had increased 
to 41.8% over 1940 — and when 
we relate the circulation to the ad- 
vertising rate of these 604 publica- 
tions (Chart 21), we find that the 
cost-per-thousand for 1955 over 
1940 shows an increase of 38.9%. 
However, this figure should be 
analyzed in terms of 1940 dollars in 
order to allow for the devaluation of 
the dollar. When we convert the 
1955 cost-per-thousand to 1940 dol- 
lars (Chart 22), we find that actual- 
ly these 604 publications have de- 
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creased their cost by 32.3% as com- 
pared with the cost-per-thousand 
for 1940. This is, indeed, a record 
achievement in view of increased 
prices, cost of materials, and in- 
creased wages. This should be par- 
ticularly encouraging to users of 
business papers, because during this 
same period industrial production 
had expanded 86%. This would indi- 
cate that not only are business paper 
rates less expensive than in 1940, 
on a cost-per-thousand basis, but in 
addition, the average business paper 
recipient is a much more important 
prospect for the advertiser. 

Business paper audiences repre- 
sent an enlarged and more prosper- 
ous buying audience, and they can 
be reached at a price below the 1940 
level. Add to this the tremendous 
growth business papers have made 
in editorial service, format and im- 
proved readership, and we should 
perhaps label this, “More for Less 
Money.” 


Industrial papers gain . . Table 
23 provides a breakdown of how 
business paper advertising is distrib- 
uted by broad fields. A slight in- 


crease of 1.1% in the proportion of 


business paper advertising is shown 
for industrial type publications. 
Manufacturing type publications 
lead, with architectural and con- 
struction magazines coming up in 
second place, retailing third, and 
export-import type publications vy- 
ing closely with medical type pub- 
lications for fifth and fourth place 
respectively. 

Table 24 provides a comparison 
of business paper advertising volume 
trends with various general media, 
such as general weekly magazines, 
women’s magazines, general monthly 
magazines, farm magazines, and out- 
door advertising. Since 1953, business 
papers have achieved a greater vol- 
ume than any of these other media. 
For purposes of this comparison, 
production costs have been included 
in the business paper figure because 
they are included for the other 
media. The growth since 1935 is 
greater for business papers than for 
any of the other media shown, with 
business papers having an increase 
of almost 700% over 1935. 

In some agencies business papers 
have been characterized as small 
potatoes. Please note that advertis- 
ing volume is greater than any of 
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the other media shown, and when 
you consider that the great bulk of 
business papers today are commis- 
sionable, advertising agencies as a 
group earn as great or greater 
agency commissions from business 
papers than those earned from any 
of the other media shown. 


$1 billion volume in 1956 .. 
Table 25 provides an estimate of 
the total amount invested by ad- 
vertisers in all phases of industrial 
advertising. Using the results of 
NIAA’s 1954 Budget Study, which 
showed that 41% of the industrial 
advertising dollar goes into business 
publications, we can project our 
business paper volume and estab- 
lish the approximate investment in 
all phases of industrial advertising. 
For 1955 this is estimated at $951,- 
200,000. This compares with $891,- 
400,000 estimated for 1954. In all 
likelihood, the one billion dollar 
goal will perhaps be achieved for 
the first time in history in 1956. 

A measure of the potential market 
tapped by business paper advertis- 
ers can be gained when we study 
the volume of business paper ad- 
vertising versus the market it con- 
tacts, and the volume of general 
consumer advertising versus the 
market it contacts. In order to arrive 
at this contrast, we must try to ap- 
proximate the share of the national 
income which might be considered 
as the business market, and the 
share which might be considered 
the personal market. 

The complex interrelationship of 


Chart 24 


both markets makes any estimate, 
of course, a difficult one. But three 
separate studies are available, which 
compare the two markets as fol- 
lows: A study by Dr. T. H. Beck- 
man, of Ohio State University, who 
reported that he estimated 51.3% 
of all goods are marketed and sold 
to industry, and 48.7% sold to con- 
sumers. At a later date a Twentieth 
Century Fund report showed that 
the manufacturing industry pur- 
chased $47.2 billion as compared 
with consumer annual purchases of 
$48.7 billion. And a report of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, for 
1930, on wholesale distribution of all 
goods manufactured, reported that 
44.8% goes to the industrial con- 
sumer and 55.2% goes to the home 
consumer. 

Based on these estimates it seems 
highly reasonable, therefore, to split 
national income roughly 50-50, i.e. 
50% of approximately $300 billion of 
national income for 1954 would 
leave $150 billion to represent the 
business market and $150 billion to 
represent the personal market. Tak- 
ing the total advertising investment 
in television, newspapers, radio, 
magazines, we come up with a total 
of $4,762,000,000. The 1954 figure for 
business papers totals $407,500,000 
(including mechanical production 
costs). 

Taking these two totals and divid- 
ing them into the market figure of 
$150 billion dollars each, we find 
that in 1954 the general consumer 
advertising dollar tapped a poten- 
tial of $31, whereas the business 


paper advertising dollar tapped a 
potential of $368. These comparisons 
indicate a business paper advertis- 
ing potential twelve times greater 
($368 to $31) than the potential of 
the four general media — newspa- 
pers, radio, magazines and television 
combined — tapped. 

These results, attained by using 
the best available statistical facts, 
would indicate that: (1) business 
paper advertising is big business in 
terms of the advertising weight it 
already carries, (2) business paper 
advertising is big business in terms 
of the market potential which it 
provides its advertisers per dollar 
invested, (3) advertisers in business 
papers face a less competitive situa- 
tion as contrasted with other types 
of media and (4) in line with these 
conclusions, business paper adver- 
tising rates much more than its 
present share of the total amount 
invested by advertisers in all types 
of media. 


Way to increase sales . . As al- 
ways, business men today are faced 
with many complex problems .. . 
problems of high wages, enlarged 
productive output, higher break- 
even levels, adverse profit trends, 
high sales costs, and a myriad of 
other operating problems. Most of 
these problems, however, can be 
solved with increased sales. And 
certainly, no program for increased 
sales can be achieved without an 
aggressive sales objective. 

Business papers, through their 
growth, through their acceptance, 


Versus five other advertising media (millions of dollars) 


* Business Papers 
% Over 1935 

* General Weekly Magazines 
% Over 1935 

* Women’s Magazines 
% Over 1935 

* General Monthly Magazines 
% Over 1935 

* Farm Magazines 
% Over 1935 

* Outdoor Adv. 
% Over 1935 


1954 1953 1947 
$407.5 395.0 232.5 
699.0 674.5 355.9 
$362.7 350.7 245.5 
575.4 553.1 357.2 
$151.9 158.2 132.9 
194.4 206.6 157.6 
$114.3 117.9 85.3 
360.9 375.4 244.0 
$ 70.8 71.4 48.7 
629.9 636.1 402.1 
$186.9 176.3 121.4 
500.1 168.9 290.4 


* Includes space and mechanical production costs 


Source: Printers’ Ink 


1943 1940 1935 
142.4 78.0 51.0 
179.2 49.0 _ 
154.4 103.5 53.7 
187.5 92.7 — 

65.4 48.5 51.6 
28.7 — 6.0 _— 
39.3 33.9 24.8 
58.5 36.7 — 
24.6 18.6 9.7 
153.6 91.8 — 
42.3 44.7 31.1 
36.0 43.7 _ 
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Total industrial advertising volume (millions of dollars) 


1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1933 





Industrial ad- 


vertising $951.2 


Per cent of change 
over previous 
year 6.7% 


Per cent of change 
over 1933 


891.4 765.2 707.1 


16.5 8.2 25.0 


1276.6% 1190.0 1007.4 923.3 718.8 603.8 595.4 603.2 512.6 


565.8 486.3 480.5 485.9 423.3 384.4 371.4 321.8 259.1 179.2 161.9 138.2 69.1 


16.3 12 -ll M8 10.1 3.5 


15.4 242 446 10.7 17.1 


456.3 437.5 365.7 275.0 159.3 134.3 


10.4 —— 


100.0 —— 





through the way in which they have 
dramatically maintained reasonable 
price levels, through the way in 
which they have continued to main- 
tain and improve the quality of the 
product provided to their readers as 
well as to their advertisers, offer a 
unique sales tool for the progressive 
advertiser who desires to employ an 
efficient and effective sales additive. 
Business papers are truly the ad- 
vertiser’s sales additive when it 
comes to lowering unit sales costs, 
maintaining, building and strength- 
ening sales pressure. 

The problems of competition and 
profit margins can and have been 
solved through the maintenance and 
expansion of sales volume. Sales are 
the key to protecting profit margins, 
and today’s progressive company is 
aware of the need for greater em- 
phasis on obtaining sales objectives 
and sales goals. Business papers of- 
fer advertisers a sales tool which, 
properly coordinated with their sales 
plans, can help protect their market 
position and, simultaneously, lower 
the unit costs of sales so necessary 
in today’s economy. 

The tables and charts in this re- 
port contain ample evidence on the 
size of the business paper industry 
and the important role that business 
papers play in marketing products. 
It’s a big industry that keeps grow- 
ing in keeping with our productive 
capacity and needs. But these tables 
and charts also contain evidence that 
even greater sales effort can be made 
through the medium of business pa- 
pers. In view of the fact that busi- 
ness paper advertising volume par- 
allels very closely the growth of 
business, wouldn’t it indicate that 
increased sales effort through busi- 
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ness papers will continue to stimu- 
late and accelerate over-all business 
activity? 


More everything in 1965 .. As 
in the past, business papers have 
an important and vital role to play 
in the economy of our country. Our 
population growth has been tre- 
mendous, but for the future, there 
is even greater growth anticipated 
(Table 26). And population growth 
holds the key to the continued ex- 
pansion and health of our economy, 
that is, if our standard of living is 
to be maintained or bettered. The 
increased population charted and 
expected for our country over the 
next decade will continue to provide 
the opportunities for a sound, 


healthy and useful business paper 
industry. 

As a result, business papers will 
continue to improve in their dis- 
pensing of know-how information, 
technological developments, the in- 
terchange of news, and in general 
occupy even a greater and more im- 
portant role as we look ahead into 
the future. It has been said that 
a country’s growth and general wel- 
fare can be measured by the health 
and growth of its business papers. 
The United States has by far the 
best and largest group of business 
papers of any country in the world. 
And likewise, its economy is by far 
the largest and best of any economy 
in the world. Who is to deny the 
cause and effect of this parallel? = 





Chart 26 


Looking ahead to 1965 


Teday Tomorrow 
1955 1965 
U. S. Population (Millions of People) 165.0 190.0 
Gross National Product (Billions of 1955 $) 385.0 500.0 
National Income (Billions of 1955 $) 320.0 367.0 
Plant & Equipment Expenditures (Billions of $) 27.9 $3.0 
Department Store Sales-Index 1935-100%) 362.3 475.9 
Total Labor Force (Millions of People) 68.7 77.4 
Managerial, Professional and Semi-Professional Workers 
(Millions of People) 12.0 13.9 
Production Workers (Millions of People) 13.0 16.3 
Elementary School Enrollment (Millions of Students) 25.9 27.7 
High School Enrollment (Millions of Students) 7.6 12.1 
College Enrollment (Millions of Students) 2.5 4.4 
Business Paper Advertising Volume (Millions of $)* 390.0 449.0 
Total Industrial Adv. Volume (Millions of $) 951.2 1,095.8 


*Space costs only. 

















Fast transmissio 


equipment that may now be practical for industry use. News services c 





m .. This photo was transmitted across country via microwave radic 


rently use meth 


od. Above: '’Miss Tennessee of 1955" (Patty Williams), United Press Telephoto. 


Aid for Admen? . . 


New, fast way to send visual 
material thousands of miles 


= Now you can transmit and re- 
ceive visual material across thou- 
sands of miles within minutes. 

The material is transmitted over 





microwave radio circuits that some 
industrial companies now use for 
voice communications between 
widely separated offices. 


Additional equipment required 
consists of “facsimile” transmitters 
and receivers, which utilize radio 
waves to send and receive such 
things as photographs, charts, maps 
and drawings across vast distances. 

The system has been tested as a 
means of increasing operational effi- 
ciency of a gas pipeline. The equip- 
ment makers say it also could be 
used for such things as fast trans- 
mission of complicated sales data, 
promotional and advertising photo- 
graphs or drawings and advertising 
layouts. 

A demonstration of the system was 
conducted over the private micro- 
wave set-up of the Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. Facsimile 
transmitters and receivers were set 
up in the company’s general offices 
in Chicago and Malvern, Ark., and 
at its Houston, Tex., field operating 
headquarters for gas production. 

During the two-day demonstra- 
tion, sample logs, charts, drawings 
and photographs, such as might be 
needed in daily pipeline operation, 
were sent over the system. 

Cooperating to produce the test 
demonstration were the pipeline 
company; Motorola, Inc., Chicago, 
producer of the radio equipment 
used; Acme Telectronic Div. of NEA 
Service, manufacturer of the fac- 
simile equipment, and Gas Maga- 
zine. s 





Minutes apart .. The two groups in the pictures above are 1,111 miles apart, yet either group can send the other a 9x12” pic- 


ture or other visual material in 12 minutes. At left, Acme engineer Steve Buczynski (left); E. D. Nuttall (center), United Gas Co., and 
C. R. Worst, Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., are in Houston watching charts roll 
cago. At right, Motorola sales executives A. L. Reese (left), Homer Marrs (center) and 


tions, are in Chicago examining photo just transmitted from Houston. 


off facsimile machine after being sent from Chi- 


Warren Bulla, pipeline superintendent of opera 
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Robert E. Allen, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross of New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, is 
close to this question. Last year, 
FSR placed 16,882 pages of busi- 
ness paper advertising. Here are 
Mr. Allen's ideas in question- 
answer form .. 


@. Mr. Allen, we’re aware that 
FSR can no longer be classified as 
an “industrial agency.” But, along 
the route of your growth you've had 
a lot of experience with industrial 
clients. Suppose an industrial ad- 
vertiser is looking for a new agency. 
What should he look for? What can 
he expect from a new agency? How 
should he go about choosing one? 


A. In the first place, the choice 
of an agency is at least as important 
an undertaking to business manage- 
ment as the choice of a new plant 
site or the addition of a new prod- 
uct to the line. For that matter, it 
should be as important as any major 
decision a company makes. 


@. What makes it so important? 


A. A good agency-client relation- 
ship is about as close and intimate 
a relationship as any in the business 
world. Perhaps only the bankers 
are in a position to influence the 
course of a company’s progress more 
closely than its advertising agency. 
That is, if it’s a good agency — and 
there are dozens of them. 


Q@. Are you saying, then, that an 
agency's functions involve more than 
the preparation and placement of 
ads? 


A. I certainly am. 


@. Can you tell us more about 
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IM asks an agency president .. . 


How would you 


select an industrial 
advertising agency ? 


the agency’s broader functions? 


A. To perform the services a 
client wants — and often needs — 
an agency must know the client’s 
products, the good things about 
them and about those of his compet- 
itors; it must know his plants, his 
people, his markets, his distribution 
methods, what his competitors are 
doing, whether or not his prices are 
in line with others in the market; 
it must know something about the 
client’s reputation for dependability, 
for service. These are only some of 
the things an agency must literally 
live with before it can make sound 
recommendations in the marketing 
policy field — or certainly before it 
can present a sensible, sound and 
beneficial advertising and marketing 
campaign. The space advertising is 
by no means the beginning or the 
end of an agency’s responsibilities 


to its client. 





“Space advertising is by no means 
the beginning or the end. .” 


Q. Suppose our advertiser in 
search of an agency is considering 
two or three agencies, which do all 
the things you've just mentioned. 
What else should govern his choice? 


A. I'd say the yardstick an indus- 
trial client should use in selecting 
an agency can be calibrated in a 
number of measurable units. In the 
first place, of course, it’s advisable 
for a prospective client to narrow 
down the field of available agencies 
to a manageable number. He can do 
this by studying the kind of adver- 
tising he thinks is good advertising, 
the kind that parallels his own 
views and about which he can say 
to himself, “That’s the kind of ad- 
vertising we want for our company 
and its products.” Once he’s found 
that combination of imaginative 


creative thinking and _ persuasive 


selling power, he might call the com- 
pany whose ads he admires and find 





“Size of an agency has little to do 
with performance. .” 














out what they think of their agency. 


Q@. Once that’s done and the ad- 
vertiser has selected one or several 
candidates, what’s his next step? 


A. He should contact the agency, 
or maybe several agencies, of his 
choice, get a list of its clients and 
make sure there are no competitive 
accounts — as well as try to find 
the agency’s probable interest in 
handling his account. 


Q@. What about the argument you 
sometimes hear in favor of a small 
agency versus a large agency? What 
should a client know about this? 


A. There are clients receiving su- 
perb service and excellent marketing 
advice from small, medium-size. and 
large agencies — and there are some 
horrible examples, too, in those size 
ranges. I think the size of an agency 
has little to do with its performance. 


@. All right. Now our industrial 
advertiser has narrowed his choice 
of agencies down to only one or two 
or three. What does he do now? 


A. The prospective agency and 
client should have an exploratory 
meeting — a sounding out, as it 
were, by both sides. I’d suggest the 
advertiser see several agencies be- 
fore inviting any to make a full- 
dress presentation. This first meet- 
ing is very significant; it serves to 
give both sides an opportunity to 
appraise each other. 


Q. What would you advise our 
advertiser to look for at this first 
meeting? 


“Like most agencies, we firmly be- 
lieve in objective measurements.” 


A. Intelligent questions, for one 
thing. I don’t know that an agency 
ever failed to get an account because 
it asked intelligent questions about 
the prospective client and his busi- 
ness. The advertiser also should be 
interested in hearing how an agency 
has dealt with marketing problems 
of other clients. An agency can state 
the facts and figures without ap- 
pearing immodest. Such a discussion 
might cover the client’s problems, 
the agency’s method of meeting the 
problems, and the results. 


@. What about the 
standard measurements for adver- 
tising? Should the advertiser ask 
for readership surveys on his ads? 


accepted 


A. Like most agencies, we firmly 
believe in the value of objective 
measurements of our creative mate- 
rial. A client not only has a right to 
know just exactly how an agency 
functions in this area, but it is the 
agency’s responsibility to make that 
information available. 


Q. What about the agency’s mar- 
ket research facilities? 


A. No modern, progressive agency 
can slight this increasingly impor- 
tant area. 


Q. What about motivation re- 
search? Is it as important to trace 
buying motivation for an industrial 
client as it is for a consumer client? 


A. I think it is. Buyers of indus- 
trial products are presumed to make 
their decisions solely on the merits 
of the material or equipment. How- 


“The account man is not a one-man 
show; it must be more teamwork” 


ever, these days high industrial ef- 
ficiency and performance can be 
measured within close limits and 
purchase decisions can rest on this 
factual evidence. In bigger com- 
panies purchasing decisions are in- 
fluenced by a number of people be- 
fore the final purchasing agent places 
the order. By the time he gets to 
that point, emotions and convictions 
have entered the picture and we 
must try to make full use of motiva- 
tional research to communicate our 
sales message to not one but a group 
of people who have a say in pur- 
chasing decisions. 


Q. What about quantitative re- 
search as a tool? 


A. It’s important to establish the 
relative importance of various mo- 
tives. With the results of this kind 
of study, our planning staff can 
work with clear objectives that can 
be integrated in the advertising and 
sales promotion program. 


Q@. You have discussed motiva- 
tion research and market research. 
What are some of the other facilities 
an. industrial client should expect 
an agency to have at his disposal? 


A. A sound media department, 
art department, radio-television de- 
partment, slide and film section, and 
a department experienced in sales 
training techniques. And above all, 
imaginative creative personnel and 
experienced account managers. 


Q@. Is the account man the only 


contact the client has with the 


agency? 











A. No, the account man is not a 
one-man show. It should be a lot 
more teamwork than solo work. Af- 
ter all, the account man, while he is 
the principal voice of the agency 
much of the time, cannot be an ex- 
pert in all things. That’s why to- 
day’s agencies have copy, research, 
radio-television, media, art and 
many other departments made up of 
specialists. The way an agency or- 
ganizes itself to bring all of its fa- 
cilities to bear against an account 
is one of the things an advertiser 
should be alert to. 


Q@. Is there anything the advertiser 
can keep on the lookout for that 
might be a tip-off that the agency is 
unsuitable for him? 


A. The advertiser should be on the 
lookout for snap judgments that re- 
flect immaturity or unfamiliarity 
with marketing. 


Q@. Once the agency is chosen and 
has gone to work on the account, 
how can the advertiser gage the 
wisdom of his choice? 


A. By then, he should be able to 
sense whether an agency knows its 
business by the way it organizes 
the problem, by the way the agency 
researches the problem and maps a 
plan of action. 


Q. What about agency account ex- 





“Only the bankers will influence a 
company more than does its adver- 
tising agency ..” 
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1. 


7. 


10. 


12. 


13-point yardstick for selecting an agency. . . 


Narrow your choice down to a manageable number of 
qualified agencies. : eee 
Establish initial contact at meetings with eligible agencies. 
Determine the agency's interest by its approach ‘to your 
problems. 

Get specific problem-result stories about other clients in 
your field. i 
Does the agency believe in objective measurements of its 
ads? 

Are the agency's. research facilities adequate for present 
and future needs? 

Does the agency seem workmanlike and well organized in 
its approach to your job? 

Carefully appraise the account executive and associates — 
your prime contacts with agency. 

Does the agency work as a team? Or does it seem a “orie 
man show?” 

Does the agency. have adequate supplemental departmenis 
for your needs? How are they brought to bear on problems 
of an account? 

Be sure the agency really. understands and can produce 
an integrated program. 

What is the agency's history of client relationships? Are its 
references supportable? 


Do you feel confident in a long-term relationship with this 


agency? 


ecutives — the people who will be 
working closest the client? 
What should you look for in a good 


with 


account executive? 


A. A major quality the client should 
look for here is a willingness to put 
himself in the client’s shoes. The ac- 
count executive should be a person 
who never forgets that his goal is: 
help the client sell his goods or serv- 
ices at a profit. 


Q@. What would you say should 
be included in a good program pre- 
pared by a new agency? 


A. Such a program would include 
technical literature, catalog data and 
perhaps promotional literature. It 
might also include an educational 
program for company salesmen — 
meetings, films, incentives, training 
and other sales aids. Then there is 
an introduction phase: exhibits, cus- 
tomer meetings, a publicity program 
and business paper advertising. 
Finally, there would be an evalua- 
tion phase to measure progress and 


to improve materials to move into 
the continuing selling period with 
the most productive support pro- 
gram possible. 


Q. Anything else? 


A. I would say that that pretty well 
sums up the industrial services the 
advertiser should expect from his 
agency. And the agency should be 
prepared to deliver them. After all, 
what an agency should do for a 
client is to make the job of its sales- 
men an easier job. The products of 
an agency, if done well, will go 
ahead of the salesman and pave the 
way for him; they will remain with 
him while he’s calling on the pros- 
pect, and they will stay behind when 
the salesman has gone. 


In the industrial field, the ultimate 
goal will be the salesman’s final call 
on the customer and the customer's 
decision to buy the client’s product. 
For industrial clients, that’s the end 
toward which any agency is work- 
ing. e 




















Strangely enough, there is no universally accepted 
definition of advertising. The closest to it, in our opin- 
ion, is still the time honored ‘salesmanship in print.’ 
Accepted in a broad sense it covers the purpose and 
intent of this avenue of s::leswork. 

In our own appraisal 0, advertising in Air Reduction 
we believe that this function has two primary objec- 
tives. First, it is the area from which our sales repre- 
sentatives obtain selling tools in the form of printed ma- 
terial, which in turn they use dually to enrich their own 
knowledge and to promote sales to customers. The sec- 
ond purpose of Airco advertising is the direct appeal it 
makes to customers and prospects by means of external 
selling aids such as industrial journals, Airco In The 
News, publicity, conventions, etc. 


y gree opening paragraphs from a monograph on 
“Advertising and Air Reduction,” written by A. V. 
Scherer, advertising manager, and distributed to all 
sales personnel of Air Reduction Co., indicate quite 
clearly the role that advertising is expected to play in 
the group of companies which operate under the Air 
Reduction banner. 

In most companies, it is probable that the two primary 
functions of advertising enunciated by Mr. Scherer 
would be reversed — the matter of making a direct ap- 
peal to customers and prospects would be put in first 
position, and that of backing up the sales force in second 
place. But with Air Reduction the advertising function 
in relation to selling is never forgotten. Advertising 
functions as an arm and a tool of the sales force; the 
advertising department is directly responsible to the top 


Air Reduction Co. reverses the usual 
order of primary advertising objectives 
by putting the role of backing up 


the sales force in first place. 





sales executives of the company, and advertising is 
definitely considered an aid to the personal sales force, 
and not something apart. 

This does not, by any means, imply that advertising 
and its functions are slighted. On the contrary, it means 
that the value of advertising and promotion in backing 
up the individual efforts of the members of the sales 
force is fully recognized and integrated into the over-all 
sales operation of the company. 

In all industrial companies, the advertising depart- 
ment actually faces two ways: It must represent the 
company to its customers and prospects by means of the 
advertising and promotion it sponsors; but at the same 
time it must also face inward, so to speak, by doing its 
share to keep the company’s employes — and partic- 
ularly its sales force — educated on its products, their 
uses and special values, and enthusiastic about their 
merits. 

Air Reduction pays special attention to this matter 
of providing internal help and assistance to the sales 
force, as indicated by Mr. Scherer’s description of the 
purposes of company advertising. And the complex 
corporate structure of Air Reduction adds still another 
dimension to his job and that of the advertising depart- 
ment. With his department conducting, as it does, the 
promotional activities of seven corporate entities (and 
keeping in touch with four others), it must make cer- 
tain that all these promotions are effectively coordi- 
nated; that none is either unduly stressed or unduly 
neglected; that charges are fairly and properly assessed; 
and that time, effort and money are equitably devoted 
to all products, services and areas. 
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What Air Reduction Is and Does 


W uar Air Reduction Co. Inc. is and what it does is 
told simply and graphically in a booklet, “Facts About 


Air Reduction,” produced by the advertising depart- 
ment for the company’s 7,800 employes, as well as for 
customers, suppliers, stockholders, etc. 

Air Reduction Co., it explains, produces and sells 
oxygen, acetylene and the necessary apparatus and 
accessories for oxyacetylene cutting and welding proc- 
esses; electric arc welding and inert-gas shielded arc 
welding apparatus and equipment; hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and rare gases (argon, neon, helium, krypton and 
xenon); calcium carbide, acetylene for chemical uses; 
anesthetic and therapeutic gases, hospital and surgical 
equipment; liquid carbonic dioxide and solid carbon 
dioxide (“Dry-Ice”); tertiary acetylenic alcohols and 
glycols; polyvinyl acetates and alcohols and other syn- 
thetic resin products. 

Airco, as the group of Air Reduction and subsidiary 
companies is usually known, was incorporated in 1915. 
Initially it produced and sold oxygen for use in oxy- 
acetylene processes, and has steadily expanded, both by 
the development of new products and the acquisition of 
other companies. 

The company functions through nine operating divi- 
sions in the U.S. There is also an export division, and 
subsidiaries in Canada and Cuba. Total sales in 1954 
were $123,315,000; for 1955, a record year is in prospect 
with sales for the first nine months reaching $109,535,- 
000. 

Largest division of the company is Air Reduction 
Sales Co., which operates throughout the U. S. except 
for the West Coast, where the same branch of Airco’s 
business is conducted by Air Reduction Pacific Co. Di- 
vision. The two together account for about 55° of Air- 
co’s consolidated sales, and it is interesting to note that 
they are not merely sales companies, as the name im- 
plies, but also producers of oxygen, acetylene, rare 
gases, welding apparatus and supplies. 

Next largest division (accounting for about 1612% of 
consolidated net sales) is National Carbide Co. “The 
bulk of the sales of this division,” said a prospectus is- 
sued a few years ago in connection with the issuance of 
additional preferred stock, “consists of calcium carbide 
for generation into acetylene, and of acetylene delivered 
through pipe lines, to customers for use in the chemical 
field.” 

An almost equally large segment of Airco’s total sales 
come through Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co. 
and its associated organization, Ohio Chemical Co. Pa- 
cific Division. These divisions, with headquarters in 
Madison, Wis., sell a wide range of anesthetic, analgesic 
and therapeutic gases, and a complete line of surgical 
and dental anesthesia and analgesia apparatus, sutures, 
oxygen tents and masks, rescuscitation equipment, etc. 
— representing 842% of Airco’s sales. These divisions 
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maintain 28 sales offices and 31 warehouses in 22 states, 
and also distribute their products through some 900 
dealers. To a considerable extent, their advertising and 
selling operations are segregated from those of other 
Airco subsidiaries, since they are confined to medical, 
hospital and dental fields, rather than to the broad range 
of industrial applications which apply to other Airco 
products and services. 

About 12% of the company’s sales come from the 
Pure Carbonic Co. division, which manufactures and 
distributes carbon dioxide in liquid and solid (“Dry- 
Ice”) form for use as such, and also for conversion into 
gaseous carbon dioxide. The gas is used chiefly for car- 
bonating beverages, food preservation, and in connec- 
tion with various chemical processes. As a liquid, CO: is 
extremely useful in fire-fighting equipment. As Dry-Ice, 
it is used as a refrigerant in the frozen food, dairy prod- 
ucts and meat packing industries, and also has some in- 
dustrial uses in shrinking of machinery parts, trimming 
of molded rubber products, grinding of dyes and pig- 
ments, and in manufacturing pharmaceuticals and vari- 
ous chemicals. 

The division maintains 83 warehouses (37 have sales 
offices in connection) in 34 states. 

Other units of the company include: 

e Airco Equipment Mfg. Division, which makes ap- 
paratus, machines and supplies for use in ocyacetylene 
processes and in electric arcwelding. 

e Airco Company International, which conducts Airco’s 
export business and also acts as international distributor 
for Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Sharples Chemicals 
Inc., and U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. division of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp. 

e Two Canadian and two Cuban subsidiaries which are 
wholly-owned, and which together represent something 
like 4% of Airco’s consolidated net sales. 

Headquarters of the group of Airco companies, now 
at 60 E. 42nd St., New York, will be moved a block or so 
east on 42nd St. when the mammoth new Socony- 
Mobil building, now under construction on the square 
block bounded by Lexington, 42nd, Third Ave. and 41st 
St., is completed. 

All of this adds up to a company with 7,800 employes, 
20,000 stockholders, more than 400 plants, warehouses 
and sales offices, and total assets of about $140,000,000. 

Proudly, “Facts About Air Reduction” reports: 

“Air Reduction serves — directly or indirectly — 
virtually every type of industry in the United States, 
being principally engaged in the business of producing 
raw materials and tools usea by other companies in the 
making of finished goods. Whenever you drive your car, 
ride a train or airplane, sip a soft drink, cross a bridge, 
listen to a radio or sit before a television set, visit your 
doctor or dentist, you probably are getting the henefit 
of some Air Reduction product or service.” 
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Big job . . Turning out Airco’s advertis- 

ing materials is a big job. Racks of litera 

ture undergo rapid turnover in the Newark > 
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Francis Weger, secretary and mailing list overseer, and Walter Working or 


Molony, printing production and convention man, work alongside 1ssociat litor Forrest MacDona 
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Sales and Advertising Organization 








E HE corporate structure of Airco, although complex, 
is straightforward enough, except for the advertising 
set-up, which is unusual enough to deserve some atten- 
tion. 

Air Reduction Co. Inc. is the parent company, oper- 
ating the various divisions we have mentioned, and 
Charles D’W. Gibson, vice-president in charge of sales 
under John A. Hill, president of Air Reduction, is the 
top sales executive in the company. Since advertising 
activities are intimately related to sales functions in the 
Airco setup, Mr. Gibson is also the top man on adver- 
tising matters in the company. In practice, however, the 
most frequent contact the advertising department has 
with sales is through H. F. Henriques, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Air Reduction Sales Co. The reason 
is simple: Although the Airco advertising is coordi- 
nated (with the exception of the specialized advertising 
done by Ohio Chemical, Colton Chemical, and Airco 
Canada), the over-all company advertising department 
is officially attached to the Sales Company, rather than 
to the top company in the corporate set-up. 
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This is unusual, and creates some minor problems in 
establishing titles and setting up organizational charts, 
but it works; and staff members are inclined to forget 
all about it until some curious outsider recalls the 
situation to mind. Among the more interesting peculiar- 
ities which crop up, for example, is the fact that Al 
Scherer, who heads the company’s advertising depart- 
ment, is not officially advertising manager of Air Re- 
duction Co. Inc., but only of Air Reduction Sales Co., 
the major division. He and his staff have no official 
standing at all with the parent company nor with some 
of the divisions, but they nevertheless manage directly 
the advertising of six divisions, while Mr. Scherer keeps 
in touch with the advertising of the Ohio group, the 
Colton company, the subsidiaries, and also oversees all 
over-all corporate advertising and promotion. 

The Sales Company numbers close to 200 on its sales 
force, and much smaller contingents with the subsidi- 
aries bring the total direct sales force of Airco to about 
250, not counting regional managers and other supervis- 
ing sales executives. 








The Advertising Department 


Tue advertising operations of Airco, then, are con- 
ducted through an advertising department of some 20 
people which is officially attached to Airco Sales, rather 
than to the parent company. Advertising manager 
Scherer is a veteran in industrial advertising, having 
been with Westinghouse International and General 
Cable before joining the Airco family in 1944. When 
Airco’s Ohio Chemical division, manufacturer of hospi- 
tal and surgical equipment, and medical gases, moved 
its sales offices and manufacturing facilities to Madison, 
Wis., in 1946, Mr. Scherer moved out to Madison, in 
charge of Ohio advertising, and returned to New York 
to take over his present post in 1952. 

Serving under him (as indicated in the accompanying 
chart) are two assistant advertising managers, W. C. 
Bettes and W. Goerg, Jr., who between them split 
responsibility for the various types of advertising and 
promotion used. The top group of assistants also in- 
cludes T. S. Leitch, who is specifically concerned with 
advertising activities of Pure Carbonic Co.; C. L. Kier- 
nan, who is specifically concerned with the activities 


of Airco Co. International, Air Reduction Chemical Co., 
and National Carbide Co.; and J. F. Callahan, who is 
charged with supervision over advertising stores, the 
literature depot maintained in Newark, etc. 

The advertising department.as a whole is responsible 
for advertising activities of Airco Co. International; Air 
Reduction Sales Co.; Air Reduction Pacific Co.; Pure 
Carbonic Co.; National Carbide Co.; Air Reduction 
Chemical Co.; and Air Reduction Co. Inc. In addition, 
Mr. Scherer acts as liaison between the parent com- 
pany and Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co.; 
Air Reduction Canada; Cuban Air Products; and Col- 
ton Chemical Co. These latter groups prepare their own 
advertising, but Mr. Scherer has the job of making 
certain that it agrees with general Airco policy. 

Not all of these divisions have separate advertising 
or promotion campaigns. Many do, but others advertise 
or promote jointly with other divisions — and on 
printed matter, direct mail, movies, exhibits at shows, 
etc., all or many of the divisions may be jointly repre- 


sented. 





Establishing the Budget 


As may be imagined, the complexity of the corporate 
structure automatically leads to some complexity in 
the establishment of advertising budgets, particularly 
in assigning inter-company charges. The procedure in 
establishing budgets is as follows: 

Budgets are initially prepared by the advertising de- 
partment in collaboration with the sales managers of 
the various divisions, and are then coordinated by Mr. 
Scherer. They are subject to presidential approval in 
each division, and are finally reviewed by Mr. Gibson 
on a corporate-wide basis. 

Advertising and promotional expenditures of the 
group have varied considerably from year to year, but 
have averaged about $1,000,000 annually for the past 
ten years or so, making Airco one of the largest indus- 
trial advertisers in the country. 

Although the percentage of the budget accounted for 
by each division also may vary somewhat from year 
to year, the Sales Company budget is roughly about 
60% of the total Airco budget, including somewhere 
around 12% of the total which is charged back to the 
Pacific company. (Charges to operations of the Pacific 
company range from a straight 12% for movie produc- 
tion, through a flat monthly charge for list maintenance, 
to a formula too complicated to repeat for its share of 
operating the advertising department. ) 

Advertising budgeting is no by-guess-and-by-golly 
operation at Airco. On the contrary, the organization’s 
advertising budget is detailed in the extreme, and esti- 
mated to the last dollar. The 1955 budget for the sales 


company alone, for example, wound up after revisions 
as an 11-page document which detailed every aspect of 
the advertising department’s planned operations for the 
full year. 

Included in the document, which showed the 1954 
budget and actual 1954 expenditures as well as the 
1955 budget, is a summary of each of the 33 accounts 
which make up the total budget, and a detailed break- 
down of exactly what is included in each of the 33 
categories. 

The budget is so detailed that, without being intended 
for this purpose, it supplies a surprisingly complete 
picture of advertising and promotional operations. For 
example, Account No. 16 — “Business and Technical 
Trade Papers,” includes a complete list of every sched- 
ule in every publication on the list, showing size of 
space, number of insertions, whether color or special 
position is to be used, etc. 
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On display .. The scope of Airco’s advertising program is 
presented in a series of home office displays: Typical example 
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advertising schedule shown above. Other 


examples appear on the following pages. 


Advertising Department Operation 


Apvernsina department operation, like that of 
many industrial advertisers, consists primarily of two 
distinct functions: one is the managerial, budgeting, 
supervising and planning function common to all ad- 
vertising departments; the second is the actual planning 
and creation of the host of advertising and promotional 
material generally described by the term “collateral” — 
that is, product literature, catalog material, direct mail, 
etc., etc. 

Airco uses four advertising agencies: G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, for the Sales Company, Carbide, Chem- 
ical, Pure Carbonic, Airco International, and the Pacific 
Sales Co.; W. N. Gates Co., Cleveland, for Colton Chem- 
ical Co. (acetates and synthetic resin products); Towell 
Advertising Agency, Madison, for Ohio Chemical and 
associated divisions and Walsh Advertising Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, for Airco Canada. 

The agencies handle space advertising and a number 
of other chores, but the advertising department itself 
handles the bulk of the creation and production of all 
literature, instruction books, direct mail, technical pub- 
licity articles, all movies and slide films (with the 
assistance, sometimes, of an outside producer), and all 
corporate material, such as dividend letters, annual re- 
ports, etc. 
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In line with the company’s general idea that the first 
function of advertising is to back up the sales force 
with printed material, printed matter gets the lion’s 
share of the Airco advertising budget. This year the 
figure — in line with long-term experience — was about 
45% of total budget for printed matter, as against a 
little more than 17% for business paper space. 

The department maintains a literature inventory em- 
bracing more than 600 different items (they are kept 
in a special “literature stores” warehouse and shipping 
point in Newark). The pieces range all the way from 
single-page price lists and safety literature and cards 
to complex wall charts and textbooks. Their unit costs, 
for billing out to divisions or branch offices that request 
them, range from no charge or one or two cents each, 
up to $3 each for copies of the textbook, “Arc Welded 
Steel Structures.” 

To keep this vast library of literature fresh and up 
to date means that the advertising department must 
produce about 150 items of assorted sizes, shapes and 
degrees of difficulty each year. Normally it orders 
literature in the range from 10,000 to 30,000 copies, but 
occasionally a single piece will go to 50,000 or even 
higher. 


The ad department also produces three issues yearly 








of “Airco In The News,” the external house organ 
which is the most expensive single segment of direct 
mail advertising it turns out. Both the sales force and 
the advertising department are convinced that “Airco 
In The News” is extremely effective in helping the 
company sell, and the 1956 advertising budget will in- 
clude an increased appropriation for this house maga- 
zine, to permit its run to be stepped up from 20,000 to 
50,000, thus providing more than double the circulation 
for less than 50% increase in cost. 

In addition, the advertising department is required 
to turn out a normal work load of 24 instruction books 
each year, either entirely new or revised, and perhaps 
a dozen major catalogs, ranging in size from 24 to 48 
pages, which again may be entirely new or revised edi- 
tions. 

To complete the creative work load, add 100 bro- 
chures, dealer direct mail helps, folders, stuffers, catalog 
sheets, etc., plus the infinite variety of day-to-day 
chores common to any advertising department. 

One of these tasks this year was to prepare a home- 
office exhibit of the activities of the advertising depart- 


ment, and some examples of this exhibit are shown on 
pages 90-93. 
The basic advertising philosophy of Airco and the 
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pressed in the monograph on advertising which was 
written by Mr. Scherer and quoted briefly at the begin- 
ning of this article. The monograph takes up each phase 
of advertising operations separately: 

Under “Trade Journal Advertising and Publicity” it 
says: 

“This avenue of advertising is of prime importance to 
industrial companies like Air Reduction because it rep- 
resents a fast and relatively inexpensive method of 
telling prospects and customers the Airco product and 
process story. 

“Of the hundreds of trade journals in the industrial 
field we select 20 or 30 of those directed principally 
to our markets, such as Welding Engineer, Purchasing, 
Metal Progress, Iron Age and others. Full-page Airco 
ads appear from six to 12 times a year in each of these 
publications. This advertising is produced by our ad- 
vertising agency under the direction of the advertising 
department and with the cooperation, advice and tech- 
nical approval of Airco sales and technical people. 

“In these same journals and in others which are also 
related to our markets, we endeavor to publicize such 
Airco information as new product announcements, com- 
pany personnel changes, etc. We also have a continu- 
ing program of writing and releasing technical articles 
on products and processes to any and all of the journals 
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reaching the industrial field. Most of these articles are 
slanted around unique or otherwise impressive product 
applications having distinct news and information value 
to the readers of the publication. 

“This ‘newsworthy’ publicity is highly acceptable to 
the editors because it increases the interest value of 
their publication to the subscribers. It is, of course, also 
an excellent publicity medium for Airco, its products 
and processes. Most of the suggestions for ‘product in 
use’ articles come from our field people, who know 
first hand the customer’s use of our equipment. We are 
always soliciting them for leads on stories not only for 
use in external publicity but for ‘Airco In The News,’ 
‘Welding Tips and Trends,’ and the ‘Airco Bulletin’ 
an internal technical booklet). Some of these articles 
even find their way into “Tank Talks’ (the employe 
house organ) as effective employe information.” 

The company’s direct mail operations are described as 
follows, and salesmen are also reminded of the necessity 
of keeping lists up to date: 

“‘Airco In The News’ is our principal medium of 
direct mail to our customers and prospects; while 70,000 
dealer customers are reached monthly through our 
Dealer Direct Mail Plan. Under this plan the dealer 
pays only a small portion of the cost of these monthly 
mailings and Airco absorbs the remainder. The dealer 
customer mailing lists are periodically reviewed by the 
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dealers and our field people to maintain a high level 
of active names. 

“*Airco In The News’ reaches over 20,000 people 
in middle management levels or higher. Its message is 
beamed more to items of general interest than to those 
of a technical nature. It is intended to stimulate those 
who influence the purchasing of the type of goods we 
offer and in that respect can be classified as semi-in- 
stitutional.” 

An industrial convention, the sales force is told, is the 
place “where Air Reduction makes physical contact 
with its customers and prospects en masse. Conventions 
constitute an especially desirable advertising medium 
for our company because it is our only opportunity to 
demonstrate physically (because of bulk) our products 
and processes to many customers at one time. 

“We exhibit at shows in such fields as welding, metal 
working, railroad, oil industry, foundry, purchasing 
agents and rare gas signs. Airco frequently maintains 
‘reception’ rooms at these shows, which make an ideal 
place for our salesmen to meet and entertain their cus- 
tomers. All show costs, with the exception of salesmen’s 
travel and entertainment expense, are borne by the ad- 
vertising department.” 

When it comes to literature, the sales force gets the 
full treatment: 

“In the broad sense,” they are told, “literature in- 
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cludes catalogs, salesman’s loose-leaf catalog sheets, re- 
prints, instruction books and the like. Literature must 
not only present the facts but must also display them at- 
tractively, to arouse reader interest. 

“Promotional literature points out the basic advan- 
tages of the product to the customer or prospect. When 
mailed to the customer before the salesman calls, it 
affords the opportunity of learning much about the 
product. The salesman, when he does call, need not be 
too lengthy on descriptive details but can concentrate 
on the major points. 

“Another effective use of literature is to leave it with 
the customer or prospect at the time of the sales call. 
Thus the customer can refresh his memory by referring 
to the printed facts as recorded. Literature or any form 
of advertising, however, is never a substitute for a sales- 
man. 

“Literature stocks are maintained in about every sales 
office in the company and at each location it should 
be one person’s specific task to maintain an adequate 
supply of all literature and, very important, to throw 
out obsolete literature promptly. More harm can be 
done by presenting a printed piece that no longer ap- 
plies than by supplying no literature at all. Monthly 
advertising requisition forms are used by the districts 
to periodically draw against advertising stores for lit- 
erature stocks. Never hesitate, however, to make a 
request between scheduled ordering dates, if you are 
in short supply. 

“A publications list is available, which describes 
the most pertinent pieces of Airco literature covering 
our various products and processes. Our people should 
familiarize themselves with the contents of this form 
and should also give this pamphlet to those customers 
who, in their opinion, will benefit from the material it 
offers.” 

Salesmen are also advised that a comprehensive 
advertising program is in operation on dealer advertis- 
ing, in conjunction with the dealer sales department. 
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“One phase of this program is designed to help our 
dealers to become better salesmen and more successful 
merchants,” they are told. “The other phase, of course, 
is to promote Airco products to dealer customers. A 
highly informative dealer manual, titled ‘Airco Operat- 
ing Manual,’ is in the hands of each authorized dealer 
and district office. It is in loose-leaf form, and is con- 
stantly being brought up to date. Airco personnel are 
urged to review and promote the periodic restudy of 
this manual by the dealers. 

“The company has for years maintained a series of 
lectures and slides on various technical operations,” 
the brochure continues. “In recent years we have ex- 
panded this function to include the production of mo- 
tion pictures and slide films for promotional purposes. 
In much of this work we try to present the story in 
such a manner that it will appeal to a wide audience. 

“A number of these films have a broad enough 
human interest to make them palatable to association 
gatherings like Rotary, K of C, Kiawanis, high school 
and college sessions, etc. Some of our color sound 
movies are sufficiently entertaining to be suitable for 
this purpose, even though the subject matter itself may 
be of little importance to the audience. In this respect 
the films serve as ‘institutional’ promotion. 

“All of our films are available either right in the dis- 
trict office or, at a moment’s notice, from the Audio 
Visual Section of Advertising in New York. It is im- 
portant that the Audio Visual Section be informed of 
all showings to maintain adequate records on the per- 
formance and acceptance of these films, as a helpful 
guide to their future efforts in this dramatic and color- 
ful medium of advertising.” 

Then Mr. Scherer con: ides his monograph by dis- 
cussing the place of advertising in society, and points 
out that “good advertising, by measurably helping to 
increase sales and, therefore, increasing production, 
can and does help to lower costs and consequently sell- 
ing prices to offset the expense of advertising.” * 
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: Are you distributing your catalogs in a 
hit-or-miss fashion? If you are, your caf- 
alogs probably are missing too many of 
the right people and reaching too many 
of the wrong ones. Here's the word from 
the wrong ones. Here's the word from 
an expert, who tells you exactly how to 
set up catalog distribution for best re- 
sults — and how to keep on track once 


the distribution system is working. 


By Matthew A. Pavitt 
Distribution Manager 
Sweet's Catalog Service 


s The most effective catalog distri- 
bution can be achieved only by pin- 
pointing your company’s markets, 
specifically, in terms of industries, 
plants and people. 

This can be accomplished eco- 
nomically because buying power 
varies among individual companies 
in any industry. A manufacturer is, 
therefore, able to cover a large share 
of a market’s buying power while 
distributing his catalog to only a 
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small portion of plants in that mar- 
ket. 

The four basic steps in achieving 
optimum distribution of catalogs are 
these: 


1. Select your markets — in terms 


of industries. 


2. Qualify the plants in those mar- 
kets — in terms of buying power. 


3. Identify the individuals in those 
plants — in terms of buying in- 
fluence. 


4. Keep abreast of your markets — 
follow changes in plants and in- 
dividuals. 


Market research has been devel- 
oped to a point where most prod- 
ucts are sold to industry with some 
prior knowledge of areas and de- 
grees of demand. Therefore, most 
manufacturers know their markets 
in terms of fields or industries and, 
as a matter of course, place promo- 
tional emphasis on those fields ac- 
cording to the degree of present 
and potential sales. 

The need for periodic verification 
and expansion of distribution lists 
due to personnel turnover, organi- 
zation changes, plant expansion and 
other factors also is recognized by 
most manufacturers. Thus, the first 
and last step given above are known 


and practiced, to varying degrees, by 
most marketing executives. 


Neglected phase .. The second 
step, however, is the most neglected 
activity in catalog distribution. Un- 
fortunately, and usually with no real 
basis, the qualification of plants in 
terms of buying power is often con- 
sidered impractical for a sales pro- 
motion department with a_ small 
budget and smaller staff. 

In actual fact, the plants in your 
market. can be qualified — _ to 
achieve better catalog distribution 
at lower cost — with the same tools 
and methods you are using today. 

The distribution department of 
Sweet’s Catalog Service has spent 
many years in following the four 
basic distribution steps on behalf 
of the manufacturers whose catalogs 
are distributed in the Plant Engi- 
neering File, Product Design File, 
and Machine Tool Catalogs. 
(Sweet’s also distributes three cata- 
log Files to specifiers and buyers in 
the construction field — architec- 
tural, industrial construction, and 
light construction.) 

Although a staff of 40 Sweet’s 
specialists is engaged in performing 
these steps, we do not have any 
sources of information or practice 
any techniques that cannot be used 
by any manufacturer. 
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Step up — 
. Marine sales 
~ In 1956 



















Get your share of the expanding marine business in 
56 and beyond by using this proved combination of 


= 
MARINE ENGINEERING and the 1956 Marine Catalog. fide z 
MaRINE ENGINEERING, because it is the preferred 4 
magazine of the industry, with a larger total distribu- 1956 6 : 
tion than any other; because it goes to every operator MARKET and Get all essential facts about 





MEDIA the profitable marine market 
DATA. from the new fact file — 
1956 Market and Media Data 


Write for your copy of this 
informative file-size folder today. 


of vessels of 100 tons or over, every active ship and 
repair yard, every important naval architect; because 
it is read regularly by more buy-important chief engi- 
neers aboard ship; because it leads editorially, both 
in quantity and quality; and finally, because it is also 
first in advertising pages, currently ahead of the sec- 


ond marine magazine by 63.9% (July ’55). 7 — ee 
And along with MARINE ENGINEERING, you need the | f al f ) 
1956 Marine Catalog, the annual buyers’ guide and_ | | 0 | _ . 
a new product directory which will contain two added L \ J ABC 
services: a port directory and a new product section. 
As the industry’s recognized product reference, the E; N G I N Es E, R I NG 
Marine Catalog is found at every point where buying 
decisions are made or specifying originates. Surveys 
show that it is used frequently and regularly for 
checking product details and for locating sources of Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas * Cleveland 
supply. If the 1956 Marine Catalog contains your Washington, D. C. * Los Angeles * Portland, Oregon 
catalog information, you know that it is instantly °°"?! Gobles, Fle. 
available to over 5,000 active prospects. 


avid 1904 








A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street * New York 7, N. Y. 
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READEX MEASURES INTEREST — NOT OBSERVATION — Re 1 only the 
tems they remember os of special interest not everything ° 
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epresentotves of th pubbcotion or MEADE 


INCREASED INQUIRIES AND SALES —— A few special odvertmng styles (such os 
ortoom) may produ ito tons 


















Beginning October 1955 


and every issue thereafter 


POWER ENGINEERING 
will employ READEX Inc. to 


provide Reader Interest Reports 


PEEEEFEEEEEEEEEEEE 


One more big step forward to insure constantly 
improving service to readers and advertisers 
in the field of power engineering 
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How Can You Reduce the Net Cost of Advertising 
with the same Expenditure ? 


The net cost of publication advertising is not determined solely by the 
page rate, plus copy and production costs. 


Effective advertising written for a specific audience receives more interest 
from more readers than advertising not properly designed. 


Hence good advertising reduces the net cost per unit of reader interest. 
But How Can You Measure Results? 


You can measure results through READEX 


in POWER ENGINEERING 


What is READEX? 


A continuing survey every month to a cross section of readers to learn directly 
from readers what advertisements and editorial items were of special interest to them. 


What is the Purpose of READEX? 


To provide continuous, comparative information to help advertisers and 
editors improve readership of advertisements and articles. 


As our experience with Readex progresses we will be able to help you interpret 
the monthly reports. You will have at your service a growing 
body of findings to help you design advertising for conscious reading. 


Some advertising techniques can increase interest without increased selling power ... BUT, 
it is NOT possible to increase selling power without developing increased reader interest. 


Readex is not intended primarily to compare readership between publications 
or between advertisements of different companies or products. 


It can and will prove over a period what kinds of copy and techniques 
produce the greatest reader interest for products in general and your advertising 
in particular in the power engineering field. 


Readex will help you build greater reader interest in your advertising. 


* 
Greater reader interest means more results for each advertising dollar spent. 


Plan now to use READEX as a guide in preparing your advertising in POWER ENGINEERING 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 110 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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We do not do anything that is not 
logical or that does not make sense 
in marketing any product or service 
to industry. Therefore, we will dis- 
cuss each of the four steps in op- 
timum catalog distribution, with 
emphasis on setting qualification 
standards, in terms of our own find- 
ings and experience. 


Determining markets .. Each 
manufacturer knows best what his 
own markets are. Our experience in 
the development and maintenance of 
distribution lists for three important 
industrial markets might be helpful, 
since most manufacturers selling to 
industry are concerned with one or 
more of them. 

Our Plant Engineering File is dis- 
tributed each year to 30,000 plant 
engineers, plant executives and pur- 
chasing officials responsible for the 
organization, instailation, operation 
and maintenance of plant facilities 
and services to production. 

The Product Design File is dis- 
tributed annuaily to 16,000 design- 
ers, engineers, research specialists 
and product development executives 
who design a wide variety of me- 
chanical, electrical and electronic 
products. 

The Machine Too] Catalogs are 
distributed to 12,000 engineers and 
executives responsible for the se- 
lection and purchase of machine 
tools. 


Identifying plants . . The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that 
there are now about 270,000 manu- 
facturing plants in the United States. 
Our department maintains records 
on approximately 90,000 of these 
plants in a master industrial list. 
As these plants have been selected 
on the basis of number of employes, 
power requirements and financial 
rating, they represent the 90,000 
largest manufacturing plants — 95% 
of industry’s total buying power. 
A punched card in our master in- 
dustrial list includes the following 
information on each of these plants: 
® Type of product or products man- 
ufactured. 
e Number of production employes. 
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Selectivity counts .. In plant engi 
neering market, chart shows 23,000 plants 
have 75% of buying power. Market in 
cludes 270,000 plants (only 110,000 biggest 
plants represented in chart). So relatively 


few catalogs can reach most of market. 


e Whether or not the plant has its 
own power plant. 

e How much power is consumed, 
whether purchased or generated in- 
ternally? 

e The number and types of machine 
tools operated. 

e Financial rating. 


@ Whether any constructien is be- 
ing planned or undertaken. 


These cards serve two basic needs 
in maintaining optimum distribution 
of the catalog files. First, by analyz- 
ing the data in comparison with 
census studies, we have been able 
to set realistic qualification stand- 
ards so that our distribution of cata- 
log files covers the largest percen- 
tage of buying power. Secondly, the 
information cards permit us to eval- 
uate each plant according to those 
qualification standards. 

The compilation and maintenance 
of the master industrial list is based 
on the use of more than 4,000 ref- 
erences, directories and specialized 
sources of information. Among these 
references are commercial direc- 
tories, city directories, chamber of 


commerce lists and vertical indus- 
trial directories. As each new di- 
rectory is received, it is checked 
against the permanent plant in- 
formation cards to keep the master 
industrial list up-to-date. 

A manufacturer may not be in- 
terested, as we are, in the entire 
industrial market. Furthermore, 
most manufacturers — even in the 
industries in which they are particu- 
larly interested — would not need 
as complete a profile as we main- 
tain for statistical purposes. 

So in most cases it would be im- 
practical and unnecessary to develop 
an information file on the 90,000 
major manufacturing plants. How- 
ever, any manufacturer can build a 
new list of plants or evaluate his 
present list in terms of more limited 
markets or more specialized buying 
functions the same way that we de- 
velop and maintain the cards in 
our master industrial list. 

For example, the many fine ver- 
tical directories and industrial pub- 
lications in specific fields can be 
very helpful in building more limited 
lists of plants. Chambers of com- 
merce, state and regional directories 
are helpful when a manufacturer’s 
sales are regional. 

All the external sources of in- 
formation used by Sweet’s Distri- 
bution Department are available to 
any manufacturer. Whatever the 
number of plants involved, it is good 
practice to use several sources for 
cross-checking and verification. 


Setting standards .. After iden- 
tifying and gathering basic informa- 
tion about all plants with buying 
power in his markets, the marketing 
executive must find out which plants 
represent sufficient sales potential to 
justify receiving his catalog. 

The next step in developing the 
distribution list then is to qualify 
the plants in terms of buying power. 
A qualification standard can be set 
so that the qualified plants represent 
the highest ratio of total buying 
power to number of plants covered. 
Using census figures, it is possible 
to plot per cent of buying power in 
any market versus number of plants 
covered. 

One of the most difficult aspects 
of qualifying plants is that there 
seem to be too many factors which 

Continued on p. 102 
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INCREASES ADVERTISING READERSHIP! 








~ Fanetional Color 





Visibility and Readership of 
FUNCTIONAL VS. NON-FUNCTIONAL COLOR 


INDEX OF NOTED* SCORES 





FUNCTIONAL COLOR (68 Ads) 
NON-FUNCTIONAL COLOR(78 Ads) 





INDEX OF READ MOST** SCORES 


FUNCTIONAL COLOR (ads) 
NON-FUNCTIONAL COLOR(7 A) 


DEFINITIONS 
Functional color use includes: high-lighting key words, Non-functional color may include use solely in trademark, 
product features, design, structure, installation or operation; product or company names; color frames, panels, unrelated 
defining elements of charts, routing reader attention, etc. background artwork, or any purely decorative elements. 


*NOTED—the per cent of readers who remembered they had seen the advertisement. 


**READ MOST—the per cent of readers who had read 50% or more of the text. 
Medium—“POWER" 





TO DETERMINE the effects of Functional 
versus Non-functional use of color upon adver- 
tising readership, the McGraw-Hill Research 
Department analyzed 1,200 personal interviews 
with the readers of a single business publication. 
To eliminate bias, the study was based upon 
146 black and red single page advertisements 
placed by 18 advertisers—all of whom used both 
Functional and Non-functional color in adver- 
tising the same products at some time during 
the test year. 


THE RESULTS: As shown in the above chart, 
advertisements using color functionally, scored 
19% higher ‘‘NOTED”’, and 32% higher 
“READ MOST”’, than those where color was 
used in a non-functional capacity. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ap 
b_____/ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Reports by Daniel Starch and staff. 1955 








CONCLUSION: This study (summarized in 
Data Sheet 3026) indicates that careful plan- 
ning in the functional use of color can greatly 
increase both visibility and readership. Further 
information concerning color use, relative visi- 
bility values of standard colors, cost compari- 
sons, and pertinent readership surveys is con- 
tained in Data Sheets 3010, 3021 and 3022. 


* * * 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is 
one of the services maintained by the McGraw- 
Hill organization for its advertisers. If you want 
facts on subjects related to business paper ad- 
vertising performance and effectiveness, ask 
your McGraw-Hill man. 


——— 


December 
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“TOPPING OUT” 
| ... the proud moment when the highest 


point of a structure is reached 







Steel and concrete replace blueprints. Lofty heights 
replace lofty dreams. The face of the earth has been changed. 
A big, proud, memorable moment has arrived. And a common 
pride in a big job well done is shared by the planners, technicians 
and workers who toiled to achieve it. 










And what an achievement! Nature’s materials, in the hands of 
skilled men, have been transformed into progress. But that’s 
what construction is ! A constant challenge to improve on what’s 
been done before. Always changing. New designs, new materials, 
new methods forever replacing the old. 










How do the people of construction keep up with these changes ? 
Under the pressure of time and geographical limitations... is it 
possible to stay well informed? Communication assumes enor- 
mous proportions. To shoulder this responsibility it takes Engi- 
neering News-Record and its unique facilities. 










EN-R is depended upon—every week—by almost every important 
construction man. It’s his full time partner. Informing, inter- 
preting, advising and, yes, inspiring him. What he gets from 
EN-R he can’t get anywhere else. Little wonder it takes one of the 
largest editorial staffs of any magazine in the world to turn out 
EN-R. Little wonder, too, EN-R does so much more for its & 
advertisers. 












In building and construction... 






If youre important, you either read 


ENGINEERING — 










NEWS-RECORD 


or you advertise in it, or both 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK. 36 
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relate to buying power, many of 
which apply to specific industries 
and in specific areas and under spe- 
cial circumstances. There are, how- 
ever, four factors which when prop- 
erly applied and weighted are ex- 
tremely important in setting quali- 
fication standards. 

These four factors, which form 
the basis for our Master Industrial 
List, are, in their usual order of 
importance: (1) product manufac- 
tured, (2) number of production 
employes, (3) power consumption 
and (4) capitalization. 

These four factors are most logi- 
cally applied and easily understood 
in regard to the broad plant engi- 
neering market. 


Best indication .. The specific 
product or products manufactured is 
the most important factor and fre- 
quently alone can indicate whether 
a plant should receive catalog in- 
formation. 

Clearly, any plant that manufac- 
tures locomotives, automobiles or 
aircraft is necessarily large enough 
to be an important buying factor 
for materials, equipment and serv- 
ices used in the plant. On the other 
hand, many products can be manu- 
factured on either a small or a 
large scale and therefore knowledge 
of type of product is not sufficient 
for evaluation. 

The number of employes is often 
considered as a good rule-of-thumb 
guide as to the relative magnitude of 
a manufacturer’s need for plant 
equipment and materials. This is 
only true, however, within specific 
industries. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
sheet-metal products with 1,000 pro- 
duction employes certainly does not 
have twice the buying power of an 
engine manufacturer with a pro- 
duction staff of 500. Much of the 
work in the sheet-metal plant prob- 
ably would be done by hand, while 
the engine manufacturer would have 
a great deal of heavy production 
equipment and automatic machinery 
and would therefore represent a 
greater sales potential to most man- 
ufacturers. 

Although knowledge of the rela- 
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tive power consumption by the en- 
gine manufacturer and the sheet- 
metal fabricator would be helpful 
in indicating that the engine manu- 
facturer had more mechanized pro- 
duction, power consumption alone 
is insufficient in qualifying plants in 
different industries. 

If the engine manufacturer used 
50,000 kilowatt-hours of power a 
month, it is not necessarily true 
that another plant using 100,000 
kilowatt-hours a month would have 
twice the buying power, unless it 
was another engine plant. An alu- 
minum producer might consume 
considerably more power but ac- 
tually have less buying requirements 
in the plant engineering area. 


Does it fit the market? . . While 
all criteria are considered in setting 
qualification standards for any in- 
dustrial market, the relative weight 
of the qualifying factors in each 
case depends on the nature of the 
specific market. 

For evaluating the plant engi- 
neering market, the Bureau of Cen- 
sus provides periodic figures on the 
dollar volume of purchases of plant 
and equipment in all industrial clas- 
sifications. Knowing also the num- 
ber of production employes in each 
industry, it is possible to determine 
buying power in terms of dollars 
spent per production employe. The 
qualifications standards for this mar- 
ket can then be set so that greater 
weight is given to those industrial 
fields with the greatest buying pow- 
er per production employe. 

During recent years, the metal- 
working industry, for example, has 
spent about $400 per production 
employe per year for new plant and 
equipment. In the chemical industry, 
about $1,700 per production employe 
has been spent. 

If we use the metalworking in- 
dustry as a norm, the chemical plant 
has several times the purchasing 
power in this market as a metal- 
working plant with the same num- 
ber of employes. Therefore, in qual- 
ifying plants in terms of number 
of employes, the standard level for 
the chemical industry should be 
lower than that for the metalwork- 
ing field. 

In the other extreme, the apparel 
industry spends only about $60 per 





production employe per year for new 
plant and equipment, and therefore, 
the minimum number of employes 


_for qualification should be much 


larger than that for the metalwork- 
ing group. It is possible in this man- 
ner to set the standard for all major 
industrial groupings, with metal- 
working, for instance, as a norm. 

By selecting plants for distri- 
bution according to qualification 
standards set in this manner, the 
Plant Engineering File reaches only 
8.5% (23,000) of all plants but cov- 
ers about 75% of the buying power 
in this market (See chart). 

Similar procedures are followed in 
setting qualification standards for 
distribution of the Product Design 
File, although distribution is limited 
to those industries where product 
design is a function. Therefore, the 
chemical, food processing and paper 
industries, for example, are not con- 
sidered because they have no exten- 
sive product design function. 

Since the specification of mate- 
rials, components or finishes in 
product design can lead to future 
production purchases for many 
years, catalogs can be usefully dis- 
tributed to plants that might be con- 
sidered too small in terms of present 
plant-equipment requirements for 
coverage as part of the plant engi- 
neering market. 

In the machine tool market, we 
have found that the basic guides to 
buying power are the numbers and 
types of machine tools operated. The 
gathering of reliable information in 
this area depends a great deal on 
contact through direct mail and the 
field staff. * 
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“Please, Myrtle, you're standing on the 
best idea I've had in six months!” 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 


by Associated Construction Publications 


MERCHANDISE AND MARKET 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING SELLS PARTS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DEALER 





E. E. FLESCH 


cAuthor of this article, E. E. Flesch, is a 
partner in the progressive construction 
equipment dealership of Flesch-Miller 
Tractor Co. Firm has headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, Ft. Wayne and Evansville, Ind. 


The inroad of the so-called “boot- 
leg” suppliers into the life blood 
parts business of the construction ma- 


chinery dealers has become a matter 
of great concern. 

Sometime ago, having foreseen 
this, we augmented our regular pro- 
gram in the CONSTRUCTION DI- 
GEST with ads which were intended 
to reduce any loss of business due to 
this plagiarism. 

We featured our conveniently lo- 
cated facilities, genuine factory made 
parts, twenty-four hour a day parts 
availability, and the fact that factory 
trained men were important to the 
installation of them. It is our belief 
that a Regional Publication is the 
best medium for our purpose be- 
cause the source of supply can be 
incorporated into the ad. 

The conclusion has been proven 
by a steady increase in our parts vol- 
ume showing that the possible loss 
has been held to a minimum. We are 
convinced the story put to the cus- 
tomer by our ads is primarily re- 
sponsible, and expect to continue to 
reach buyers in the same manner. 


Green Light For 
Heavy Construction 


General contractors predict a pros- 
perous first two quarters in 1956. 
AGC reports that 85 to 90% of the 
general contractors in heavy con- 
struction, highway and building ex- 
pect a record volume of work. The 
boom shows every sign of continuing 
unabated with consequent pressure on 
equipment and material suppliers. In 
addition, many building trades have 
received 3 to 4% pay raises and sta- 
bility of labor seems to be the keynote. 


ACP Has Biggest 
Circulation in History 


Associated Construction Publica- 
tions regionals now offer accumula- 
tive circulation of 86,294. ACP re- 
gionals feature more than 30,000 
pages of local interest material each 
year to keep readers well informed. 
Construction men who read ACP re- 
gionals are the men who are in a po- 
sition to buy construction equipment 
. . . /0% are contractors and public 
officials, the remainder are engineers, 
dealers, materials producers, etc. 
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POPULAR BOOK AVAILABLE 
FOR CONSTRUCTION MEN 
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“The Key to the Only $40 Billion 
Market” is the name of the popular free 
booklet made available by the Associated 
Construction Publications. This booklet 
explains how to reach local construction 
men through the use of regional publica- 
tions. A limited supply of books is avail- 
able and can be obtained by writing 
George Stewart, Sec’y., 6 South Orange 
Avenue, South Orange, New Jersey. 


ADVERTISING TIP 
OF THE MONTH 


Planning is the key to good promotion, 
according to Fred C. Johnston, Publisher 
of Construction Digest, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A well-planned promotion program should 
make use of appropriate media available. 
An effective way to tell the construction 
world is through the use of regional con- 
struction publications, using localized job 
stories. 









wHat ACP means 


ACP means Associated Construc- 
tion Publications —a group of 14 
regional locally edited and pre- 
pared publications that have vol- 
untarily grouped together to give 
advertisers unduplicated circulation, 
deep and local penetration, with 
coverage to match any desired con- 
struction market. For detailed in- 
formation, write George Stewart, 
Sec’y., 6 South Orange Avenue, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 
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By J. A. Duvall 
Advertising Supervisor 
A. O. Smith Corp. 


Milwaukee 


® All of the important advances in 
modern science and business have 
been born or proved through re- 
search. Aeronautics, antibiotics, 
atomic energy, zippers, zoology and 
zymology all have been developed 
through research. 

In another area—industrial adver- 
tising—research is becoming just as 
necessary to get results . . . to add 
to our knowledge, to prove or dis- 
prove theories, to narrow the area 
of personal opinion and human judg- 
ment. 

Financial support for such re- 
search can and must come from in- 
dustry and its management. For- 
tunately, we have a clearly approved 
precedent. Management men en- 
dorse scientific research. They are 
sold on the principle of practical 
research first, before making vital 
decisions involving considerable ex- 
penditures. 

They support much association- 
sponsored research. They conduct 
extensive research individually for 
their own company’s progress. Such 
companies as Du Pont, Eastman Ko- 
dak, General Electric, General 
Motors and B. F. Goodrich are wide- 
ly known in this respect because of 
the dramatic appeal of many of their 


developments and the extensive 
publicity accorded them. 

Hundreds of other companies, 
king-size and smaller, carry 


out ambitious research projects and 
long-range programs on their own. 
My own company, for example, 
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Research . .what can it do 


for industrial advertising? 


Is the industrial marketing man taking research seriously enough? 


If he isn't, he may be losing his golden opportunity. It could 


be his big chance to get top management support for more 


over a period of less than 30 years, 
has invested more than $30,000,000 
in research, development and pro- 
duction facilities on behalf of just 
one of the industries we serve. And 
we maintain a segregated cash re- 
serve in the bank as a future “rainy 
day” fund to assure continuation of 
our research and development, re- 
gardless of short-term, economic ups 
and downs. In fact, our slogan, ap- 
pearing in every A. O. Smith ad, 
reflects our company history and 
operating philosophy: “Through re- 
search .. . a better way.” 

Industry spends $4 billion a year 
on product research, amounting to 
1.1% of the gross national product. 
Industrial advertising research is 
pitifully small by comparison. If we 
were to devote just a half of 1% 
of our budgets to this purpose, we 
would have a fund of $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 with which to uncover 
vital information. This would enable 
us to spend the other 9912% of our 
budgets to far better effectiveness. 


It won't take much. . If we in- 
dustrial advertising and marketing 
men would seek greater rewards 
and increased organizational stature 
with appropriate management recog- 
nition, first we must produce more 
effective results. How do we do that? 
Let’s take a leaf from management’s 
notebook. Let’s begin to give more 
than our passive support to organ- 
ized research, which can help all of 
us improve the effectiveness of our 
industrial advertising. 

A tiny amount — a fractional 
percentage of your total budget — 
is all that is required. None of us 
should find this too difficult to sell 


and better industrial advertising. 


to management. The urgent neces- 
sity, the potential value, and the 
common sense of finding better ways 
of making your advertising dollars 
more surely protect and advance 
your company’s sales position and 
security, should win easier approval 
for a research request than for any 
other activity in your entire adver- 
tising appropriation. From manage- 
ment’s point of view, this is the 
only element in your budget that 
needs no detailed explanation or 
specific justification. 

Whether your particular manage- 
ment is enlightened or unsophisti- 
cated when it comes to a discussion 
of advertising does not make much 
difference. Any question of provid- 
ing some amount for research will 
most likely be only how much... 
$500, a $1000, or more . . . depend- 
ing on the individual circumstances 
of your case, and the size of your 
over-all budget. 

The instrument of greatest prom- 
ise to deliver broad, basic research 
information to industrial advertisers 
already exists within the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
It has demonstrated, despite early 
problems of organization, direction 
and finance, the potential ability to 
produce solid, factual material of 
practical help in establishing sound 
budgets and properly evaluating in- 
quiries. But much more than this 
remains to be done. 


How to trace orders? . . Measure- 
ing the number of readers an ad 
pulls and the extent of their reading 
is like counting the number of calls 
a salesman makes and averaging his 
time per call. It doesn’t indicate 

Continued on page 105 











A NUCLEAR REACTOR IN OAK RIDGE... 


AN AUTOMATIC FREIGHTYARD IN NORTH PLATTE 












Number 3 of a series... 
the continued story of 
industry's “harness maker,” 
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the control engineer, 
the new market place 
he has created, 

and his own magazine 
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Nuclear energy breeds new markets for control. The 
“swimming pool” reactor in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is the 
prototype for an expected flood of small research reactors. 
About half its cost was in instrumentation and control. 

Control systems engineering has other sides. Take the 
Union Pacific’s automatic freightyard in North Platte, 
Nebraska. A computer-control system memorizes destin- 
ations of hundreds of freight cards, automatically switches 
each car to its proper outbound train — and controls its 
speed to couple it gently. 

The control engineers in Oak Ridge are kin to the men 
doing control systems engineering for a railroad in 
Nebraska. You'll find more of these “harness makers” 


..- AND YOUR CONTROL ENGINEERING FUTURE 


a petroleum refinery in 
Houston .. . a cigarette factory in Richmond. . . a missile 
plant in Marietta, Georgia — in all phases of industry. 

There’s no reason you should understand the magazine 
these control systems men have made their own — Control 
Engineering. But you will understand what the magazine 


in a steel mill in Pittsburgh .. . 


is doing . . . presenting in the language of the control 
engineer the developments most meaningful to engineers 
and technical management engaged in the design of in- 
strumentation and automatic control devices and systems. 
These developments, presented editorially, are tools of 
creative thinking. And as creative engineers, the buying 
power of these men is limited only by their imaginations. 
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RESEARCH .. 


continued from p. 104 


whether the people who see and 
read your ad are qualified as buy- 
ers, or prove that they were in- 
fluenced toward your product. In 
other words, it doesn’t tell you a 
thing about how well your ad 
“salesman” spent his time. Orders 
alone demonstrate effectiveness and 
better ways of tracing orders to 
their point of origin must be de- 
veloped to establish positive credit 
for sales and thus determine profit- 
ability. 

We also need to learn the answer 
to questions such as: 
e What ways can help us better to 
select media? 


e What principles can guide us in 





Request . . Things must be tough in Butte, where Harold Brazil 


operates. He sent this photo hoping for improvement. 


Line Material learns 


deciding size, color and frequency of 
ads? 

e What can be done with merchan- 
dising to help us sell 
products? 

Research may not answer every 
question completely, but it will 
provide convincing evidence to man- 
agement that we are interested in 
facts before fatter budgets. We 
should lose no time, therefore, in 
asking management to initial an in- 
significantly small sum in each of 
our advertising budgets to actively 
support and broaden the work of 
the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute. 

We cannot afford the alternative 
of slow, faltering progress, hit-or- 
miss tactics, and indecisive results, 
when, through research, a_ better 
way is offered. 2 


industrial 


Buchen hires Ph. D. to direct 
‘psychological research’ 


® cHICAGO—The Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago agency strong in the industrial 
field, has added to its research staff 
a Ph. D. who will supervise psycho- 
logical research activities. 

He is Dr. J. N. Peterman, former 
chief of section with the U. S. Air 
Force Personnel Training Research 
Center. 

In a news release, the agency said 
that the appointment “heralds the 
beginning of an expanded psycho- 
logical research program which will 
have wide influence” in the indus- 
trial as well as consumer durables 
fields of selling. 


Dr. Peterman is the author of 


many articles on market research 
and applied psychology. 





How to keep salesmen (sort of) happy 


= Early this year, salesman Harold 
Brazil sent the picture on the left 
above to sales manager Tom Hughes 
at Line Material Co.’s headquarters 
in Milwaukee. 

Along with the picture he sent 
this plaintive memo: “When do I 
get a new automobile?” 

Mr. Hughes, who buys about 45 


new Buicks each year for the field 
sales staff, cogitated awhile, then 
sent salesman Brazil the picture at 
right with this memo: “Any red- 
blooded American boy would wait 
a couple of months.” 

Mr. Brazil did get his new car. 
But the company’s not saying 
whether it came equipped with the 


accessories that Mr. Hughes’ memo 
seemed to promise. 

Anyway, the story made a nice 
spread in the company’s internal 
publication, “Inside Line.” 

(Incidentally, Mr. Hughes is the 
man posing with the cuties, all of 
whom came from Line Material’s 
office staff.) * 
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“John, how do you feel about 
these new services we've lined up 
for Iron Age advertisers for 1956?” 


... asked of John DeW olf, 
Vice-President, G. M. Basford Co., 
leading industrial advertising agency 


“T welcome them. I’m sure they will 
prove very valuable to us — and to our 
clients. To me, business-paper leader- 
good 
editorial content and a good circula- 
tion statement. To be a leader a paper 
must also help the advertiser with his 
advertising and marketing problems. 
Your new services are a stepping up 
of this kind of help by a paper that is, 
of course,ea recognized leader.” 


ship requires more than just 


“What part of this Advertiser 
Service Program means the most 


to you, John?” 


“Your new advertising readership 
studies — your Mills Shepard reports. 
As you well know, I’m convinced that 
this type of research can show us how 
to produce more effective advertising 
— and I’m delighted that Mills Shep- 
ard, whom I regard very highly, is 
making these studies for you. In such 
an important field as the metalwork- 
ing market, we need all the help of 
this kind that we can get.” 


“What about the Shepard Copy 
Seminars?” 


“They re an extremely valuable part 
of Mills Shepard’s service. The Re- 
ports tell us how we've done. It is 
from the seminars that we'll learn 
why. Lf you can get a group of ad men 
discussing actual readership scores 
— under the guidance of an expert 
like Mills — then you really begin to 
see what readers are looking for. You 
learn why some ads get high reader- 
ship and others on the same class of 
products don’t do so well. Learn that, 
and you learn how to make your 
advertising really effective.” 


















Next, we talked to Leon J. Lieberman, 
Advertising Manager, Alan Wood Steel Co. 


“I’m with you all the way, but I’m most impressed 
with what you call ‘readership stimulation.’ Those 
new editorial front covers, highlighting what’s hot 
in metalworking — they pack a wallop. I’m in- 
trigued by the way you’ve pointed up the content 
to your four reader functions. The whole idea is 
alert, progressive. And then, when you showed 
me how you’re going to go even further, and 
reach out to the reader so he'll reach out even 
faster for the current IRON AGE — I’m very im- 
pressed. You’re one of the very first business 
papers to do this kind of reader promotion.” 





Ask your IRON AGE representative 
for the full, interesting story of this 
new Advertiser Service Program. 


» LHOW AGE 


CHESTNUT & 56th STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& 



















Then, we quizzed Joe Vinbury, Gener- 
al Sales Manager, Abrasive Machine 
Tool Co.... 


“Like the program? Emphatically, yes! It 
represents a valuable service to advertisers. 
What rings the bell most with me? Your 
Market Research Seminars under Oliver 
Johnson's direction. I’ve worked with Oliver 
and your research people in the past. Mar- 
ket research help is essential for someone 
in my position. Now, if I have the chance to 
sit in a room with other sales and marketing 
men with similar problems, and with Oliver 
to keep us on the beam, we trade experience 


back and forth — yes sir. that’s for me!” 
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It’s done with trucks .. Free lancer learned Reo trucks would haul 90-foot girders t 


Product-in-use photos can put 
sales wallop in your customer magazine 


By Phil Buckfire* 
Editor, ‘Reo News 


Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


® Photos, like copy, can lie, distort 
or just plain bore you to death. 
Or, like copy, they can thrill, ex- 
cite and convince you. 
It depends very greatly on the ad- 
vertiser and promoter, and where 


*Since writing this article, Mr. Buckfire has 


Reo News.’ 
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tion, got this shot. 


Free lance photograpfers took these pictures 


of Reo trucks on the job. They cram action and 


and how he gets the photographs. 

We place emphasis on photos and 
the way we get them is surprisingly 
simple for “Reo News,’ company 
magazine which Reo Motors, Inc., 
truck manufacturer, sends to deal- 
ers, distributors and truck fleets. 

We rely heavily on free-lance 
photographers, in various parts of 
the country, who know our needs 
and watch for picture stories show- 
ing Reo trucks in action on the job. 


sales interest into Reo’s sales story 


For example, the photo of the 
truck carrying a 90-foot girder 
around a Miami Beach street corner 
and the “piggy-back in reverse” 
photo shown here both appeared in 
the same issue of “Reo News.” And 
both were by free-lancers. 

The girder shot was by Porter B. 
Taylor, a full-time free lancer who 
is a dependable source of good prod- 
uct-in-use pictures in the Florida 
area. He keeps on the lookout for 














spot news pictures featuring Reo 
trucks, and also is available to us 
on an assignment basis. 

His girder picture was made on 
his own initiative, and he submitted 
it to us with a write-up of the 
product story, cutlines, and signed 
releases from individuals and com- 
panies involved, giving permission 
to Reo to use the material in “Reo 
News” and for publicity purposes. 

The result was a two-page pic- 
ture-story with brief copy in “Reo 
News,” telling and showing how 
builders of the new $14,000,000 Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach 
used Reo trucks to haul 19 90-foot 
girders to the construction site for 
use in the roof of the hotel’s audi- 
torium. The story told how the 
trucks carried the girders 20 miles 
through heavy traffic, over draw- 
bridges and causeways and around 
tight corners. 

The “piggy-back”’ 
taken by another free-lancer who 
spotted the action quite by accident. 
He sold his print to a Kansas re- 
gional trucking’ publication, in 
whose pages I spotted it. I wrote 
for information about the photo, and 
was referred to the free lancer, from 
whom I purchased rights to distrib- 
ute it nationally as a publicity and 
news picture and, of course, I fea- 
tured it prominently in “Reo News.” 


picture was 


How do you find free lance 
writer-photographers? One way is 
to list your needs in one of the 
writers’ magazines such as Writer’s 
Digest, Cincinnati 10, O. A letter 
to that publication, outlining your 
requirements, and rates, will be 
printed in the magazine’s “New 
Markets” column at no charge. 

At Reo, we also occasionally get 
photos from dealers and users, but 
this source has been dependably un- 
dependable. 

Once you have organized your 
list of free lancers, always remem- 
ber to send a personal—repeat per- 
sonal—letter of thanks each time a 
submission is made. If the material 
is usable, this letter would also be 
a good time to tell him exactly 
which issue will carry his pictures 
and story. Also, make it a point to 
send several copies of the issue 
when it comes off the press. 

The reason we stress good photos 
in the publication is that we aim to 


present product-in-use stories as 
news, and the fastest, most dramatic 
way to communicate news is with 
news pictures. The news and news 
picture treatment gives believability 
and authority to what. we are saying 
to our customers. 

In 14 years, “Reo News” has 
grown to a circulation of 30,000 in 
this country and abroad. Each copy 
costs ten cents to produce. This 
covers editing, printing, paper, en- 
graving and mailing charges. 

To develop the subscription list, 
each Reo dealer and distributor is 
asked to submit the name of every 
customer or prospect whom he 
wishes to receive the monthly pub- 
lication. For each name submitted, 
he pays five cents a copy, or 60 
cents a year, to the factory. His list 
is revised once each year. 

The factory then matches the 
dealer’s nickel with one of its own 
to pay the total cost. Since the deal- 
er helps pay the cost, the pitfalls of 
an indiscriminately circulated mag- 


azine are avoided. 

For its nickel, Reo gets a 16-page 
picture magazine printed on good 
quality, 70-pound coated paper com- 
plete with a four-color cover. The 
inside pages are black-and-white 


publication, contacted editor for use of photo. Editor 


only. In addition, each copy is per- 
sonalized with the imprinted name 
of the dealer or distributor who 
ordered the subscription. 

The four-color cover, ordinarily 
out of range because of the high 
plate-making charges, is made pos- 
sible because Reo customarily runs 
a full color ad on the cover of Com- 
mercial Car Journal. We use the 
same plates for “Reo News.” 

Other ways we reduce costs in- 
clude: 

e To save on photographic costs, 
we often check the files of the pub- 
licity department. They occasionally 
have the exact picture needed. 

e To save on expensive field trips 
gathering information for a_ story, 
we sometimes check with the sales 
department to see if they have a 
qualified company man in the area 
who could do the job. 

e To save on artwork, we check 
with the advertising department or 
agency. Not only is it possible that 
you will find a better piece of art- 
work in their files, but plates may 
still exist, thus saving even more 
money. 

The _ editorial 


objective of any 
external i 


company magazine is, 





Piggy-back im reverse .. Reo promoter spotted this photo in regional trucking 


referred him to free lancer 
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fundamentally, to promote sales. To 
do this, we show Reo trucks in as 
many situations as possible. 

A picture story showing Reo 
trucks delivering ready-mixed con- 
crete to a highway project in Texas 
may inspire a ready-mix company 
in Maine to contact his Reo dealer 
for information on similar units. 

The picture-story about the Texas 
truck owner and how he solved his 
particular delivery problem comes 
under the category of “news.” Yet 
the fact that he is shown using a 
Reo truck acts as a subtle hint to 
the reader in Maine. It’s a testi- 
monial. And an external company 
magazine is probably the best and 
cheapest way to circulate large 
quantities of this kind of testimonial. 

If you are planning an external, 
here’s a word of caution: 


>» Never consider your magazine as 
a piece of direct mail advertising, or 
as an outlet for commercialized 
publicity. Keep it newsy. Use its 
pages to educate, inform and enter- 
tain. Like any good publisher, draw 
a sharp line between the editorial 
and advertising content—and then 
build a barbed wire fence between 
them ten miles high. 

Underestimating the reader’s 
ability to discern between a legiti- 
mate news or feature story with a 
company slant, and an editorialized 
hunk of advertising copy will be 
fatal to your publication. 


> Make the content palatable. This 
is easier said than done. 

At “Reo News,” after experiments 
with amateur talent, the all-impor- 
tant job of page layout was assigned 
to an art studio. In addition to de- 
vising artistically pleasing arrange- 
“ments of headlines, pictures and 
copy, the professional layout artist 
will also suggest the size and style 
of type faces to be used, advise on 
a permanent format, and in 100 
other ways give each issue the “fin- 
ished” look that attracts readers to 
Life, Look and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Should you be foolish enough to 
leave the editing of your magazine 
in the hands of a non-professional, 
this decision could do irreparable 
harm. For remember, the object of 
your magazine may be to close the 
gap between visits of your salesman. 
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Months, and perhaps years, may go 
by in which your magazine and 
your business paper advertising will 
be the only way the customer has 
to form an impression of your com- 
pany and its products. Make certain 
it is a good impression. ® 


NO TRICKS PLEASE 





Editors offer guide 
for getting more 
new product punch 


# A nine-point guide to enable 
advertisers to get more out of their 
new product publicity has been 
prepared by Albert J. Forman, 
editor, and Sidney C. Siler, manag- 
ing editor of Technician & Circuit 
Digests, New York. While the ideas 
offered are based on the policies 
and procedures employed by Tech- 
nician, the editors expressed the 
belief that “these suggestions will 
boost new product punch on most 
technical trade publications.” 


1. Be selective in what you send... 
When you build a reputation for 
sending in real news, the editors 
sprint alert when they see your 
release. The shotgun blast system 
of sending everything to everybody 
wastes money, and fills the circular 
file. 

2. Meat on the bones . . . Be sure 
there is enough accurate technical 
data on each product . . . perform- 
ance capabilities, operating range, 
construction features with 
specific figures when possible. If in 
doubt about length, err on the long 
side. As a rule of thumb, 1 to 2 
pages should generally be adequate. 


3. Put the salient features right at 
the beginning of the release . 
Leave the secondary material for 
the end, where it can be cut if nec- 
essary. If the editor must do a 100% 
rewrite, it’s possible for you to lose 
the most important point you 
wanted to make. And please, go 
easy on the superlatives. 


4. Format is simple . . . Text should 
be typewritten double-spaced on 
one side of the paper. Mimeo, mul- 
tilith or what have you, make sure 
it’s clear. 


5. Photos give the product that ex- 
tra something . . . so why not en- 
close one with the release? Even if 
every picture you send isn’t used, 
the small extra cost will be more 
than compensated by the extra 
editorial take. Photos should be 
glossy and slightly contrasty, pref- 
erably 4x5” or larger. Try to fill a 
squared picture; for example, a long 
object should be shot on a diagonal. 
Get a dynamic view. And if type 
must be put on the picture, which 
we don’t recommend, put it where 
it can easily be cropped out. Cap- 
tion the photo with product and 
company. Leave enough space 
around the object to permit varied 
proportions of cropping. 


6. Break it up, boys ... If you're 
announcing three really different 
items, not minor variations of one, 
make three separate releases, not 
one catch-all. And send them at dif- 
ferent times. That way the readers 
can focus full attention on each 
product ... and you’ve tripled your 
own chances for editorial space. 


7. Timing is of the essence ... Try 
to space your releases a month or 
two apart. Editors aim for a bal- 
anced publication, so a rash of new 
products from a company at one 
time means that some will have to 
be held over. In the hold-over pe- 
riod the releases may become dated, 
and the circular file is the only way 
out. If you’re hoping to get into a 
particular issue, figure five to seven 
weeks lead time ahead of publica- 
tion date. 


8. Devious schemes to pressure the 
editors .. Please, no, no, no. We 
tend to develop subconscious feel- 
ings of hostility. Remember, editors 
have only a certain amount of space 
available, so patience please. 


9. Attention getters, these are good; 
attention detractors, not so good eas 
It’s a feast for tired eyes to light 
upon a shapely 36-25-36 lass. So 
who looks at the product? You’re 
much better off to show a clear 
picture of the product, or its use 
in a particularly interesting applica- 
tion. Other attention getters, such 
as a striking letterhead or an in- 
expensive sample, are good. # 
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(Advertisement) 


Will you be a leader—or will you be left behind 


in the new revolution in industrial marketing 


‘Success may cease when least expected, when the reasons 


change which have sustained it.”’ 


# If anyone doubts that a revolution in 
industrial marketing is on the way, let 
him observe what has happened in retail 
selling in the last ten years. Supermar- 
kets, self-service, shopping centers, dis- 
count houses, and vending machines for 
all sorts of goods are only a part of a 
revolutionary process that has actually 
changed our way of life. Behind these 
very apparent factors, there have been 
great changes in warehousing pro- 
cedures, wholesale selling, advertising, 
transportation, etc., all along the distri- 
bution chain. Because we have been 
right in the middle of this transforma- 
tion, it may appear only as evolutionary. 
But, had you been stationed abroad for 
these ten years, and then returned, it cer- 
tainly would look more like a revolution 


to you. 


s Gilbert Burck writes in Fortune mag- 
azine, “If last year’s rate of improvement 
in productivity were sustained, the U.S. 
living standard would be doubled in 
about the next eighteen years. It may be 
that the 4 per cent rate of late 1954 rep- 
resents an exceptional burst of produc- 
tivity. But many conservative economists 
believe the U.S. economy in the past few 
years has broken through some barriers 
-that the rate of advance in American 
productivity, which has averaged roughly 
2 per cent a year for the past hundred 
years, is moving toward a minimum of 
2.5 per cent. One-half of 1 per cent com- 
pounded, applied to an economy as big 


as America’s, is a potent fraction.” 


® David Sarnoff writes, in the same is- 
sue: “The quantity of the new powers 
and products and processes at man’s dis- 
posal is important; but even more impor- 
tant is the increasing speed at which 
these things have come. It is not a case 
of continued increase but of continued 
acceleration of increase. We need only to 
project the curve into the future to real- 
ize that we are merely on the threshold 
of the technological age.” 


# But, for anyone who expects simply to 


Fred W. Shibley 


ride the crest of this wave, without really 
doing something about it himself, there 
is an ominous word of warning contained 
in Mr. Burck’s article: “All this will not 
merely expand U.S. industry, it will re- 
sult in profound changes in U.S. indus- 
try. Some industries will not be able to, 
or just will not, improve their produc- 
tivity as much as the national average 
improves. Since it is a fact that wage 
rates tend to rise with the national pro- 
ductivity, these industries will find them- 
selves burdened with steadily higher 
costs, their products and services will 
become relatively more expensive, and 
their share of the expanding market will 


tend to decline.” 


Marketing revolution will be forced 

Mr. Burck’s rising increment of produc- 
tivity and Mr. Sarnoff’s acceleration of 
increase in new technological powers, 
products and processes represent tre- 
mendous promise for all of us as a group, 
but as individuals we can only consider 
them as potentials. Broadly, there has to 
be a revolution in marketing to insure a 
commensurate increase in consumption, 
but this poses tremendous responsibility 
on marketing management. Just as in 
the advance in productivity where no 
one will be able to simply swim with the 
crest of the wave, no one is going to get 
a free ride in the essential drive toward 


more orders more efficiently. 


s Back in 1953 we wrote: “For the past 
few years there have been faint rum- 
blings in business circles about the so- 
called Second Industrial Revolution. Of 
more immediate importance to most of us 
is the recent widespread interest among 
industrial marketers in developing ways 
and means of reducing distribution costs. 
Actually, these two activities are very 


closely related. 


= “Whereas the first industrial revolu- 
tion effected the replacement of the hu- 
man arm in the mills by machinery, the 
second industrial revolution involves the 


replacement of the human mind—at least 


in some of its less subtle and more rou- 
tine decisions—by complex but highly 
efficient systems of electronic communi- 


cation and control. 


ws “In the same way, since the early part 
of this century, American industry has 
made great strides in increasing pro-~ 
duction efficiency—to the end that fur- 
ther increases must now be measured in 
terms of fractions of one per cent. Also 
in the same way, today we must look to 
a new business revolution, a revolution 
in marketing—involving opportunities 
for radical increases in efficiency—if we 
are to keep consumption and production 
up, and to insure an increasing rather 
than a decreasing level of business ac- 


tivity.” 


To survive the impending revolution in 
marketing, and to reap the rich rewards 
of success in the almost unbelievable 
economy of the next five, ten, fifteen 
years, the smart industrial marketer is 
going to strive to insure an adequate, 
well-timed, and coordinated flow of in- 
formation about his company and his 
products to his markets. He’s going to 
make it as easy as possible for his poten- 
tial customers to buy from him by get- 
ting the right information to the right 


men at the right time 


s He’s going to advertise—to make sure 
that as many potential customers as pos- 
sible know about him and his products 
—and forcefully point out the advantages 
in buying from him “now.” He’s going 
to serve all his best potential customers 
before they buy from him by making 
sure that they have a catalog describing 
his products in terms of their interests 
on file for immediate use when buying 
needs arise. He’s going to have the best 
possible sales representatives strategi- 
cally placed around the country so that 
they can answer the buyers’ calls for 
help as quickly as possible. These are 
the basics of “automation” in marketing, 
and we've got figures to prove they work. 
A manufacturer can improve his chances 
of getting orders 300 per cent simply by 
improving his advertising and catalog 
procedures.—Sweet’s Catalog Service 
(a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation) 
119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


“50 years of service to industry” 
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45,000 


is Chemical Processing’s, circulation 


“enough” for “complete coverage’? 


Frankly no! 
CHEMICAL Processinc’s recently-announced 45,000 
circulation is not enough to match the terrific growth 
of the chemical processing industries . . . not enough 
to give advertisers penetration and near-saturation 
of these gigantic industries. 
— for today, the annual value of chemical proc- 
essing products is more than $60,000,000,000 
(60 billions) 
—that’s one-sixth (1%) of the nation’s entire out- 
put of all lines 
—and the chemical processing industries are 
growing at a rate of 9% per year — while all in- 
dustry averages only 3% growth per year 
Imagine, if you will, 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 employees 
engaged in chemical processing 
How many key management executives in produc: 
tion does that mean? Conservative estimates place 
the figure at 200,000 to 400,000. 


Then how much circulation should a 

chemical magazine have? 
That’s the $64,000 question. 
We do know, however, that no magazine—and no 
combination of magazines — gives anything like com- 
plete coverage or near-saturation. 
But Cuemicat Processine’s 45,000 circulation gives 


more real industry coverage than any other publica- 
tion serving the industry. However, when you com- 
pare, be certain to check industry circulation —i.e., 
real management operating executives, technical di- 
rectors, etc. 

Don’t be misled by the quantities of “students,” “for- 
eign sales agents,’ and other non-industrial circula- 
tion of little or no buying power, which are so often 
accepted by some magazines as “filler” to build up 
circulation numbers. 


Why doesn’t CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

give more circulation? 
There has long been much “loose” talk about “‘com- 
plete coverage” of the chemical processing industries 
(even with 10,000, 12,000 or 20,000) that advertising 
buyers have been misled. They have not realized 
how much of the tremendous buying power of these 
chemical processing industries they are missing. 
But advertisers are becoming more and more aware. 
And as fast as buyers are ready to use (and pay for) 
more effective, near-saturation circulation, CHEMI- 


CAL PROCESSING will be ready to offer 60,000... or 
perhaps 80,000... or perhaps 100,000 industry cir- 
culation. 


And all will be qualified buying power, key manage- 
ment production circulation — hand-picked as CHEM- 
ICAL PROCESSING circulation has always been. 


When will you be ready for 60,000 ?...or 80,000 7... or even 100,000 industry circulation in these gigantic chemical processing industries? 








Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building + 111 East Delaware Place + Chicago i/,iilinois 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Processing / Food Business 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” pip 
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e 0 Provides the only FULLY paid (ABC 


een 


dl circulation in its field 
f 


AMERICAN ARTISAN excels 
in editorial content . . . all 
of it practical, authoritative, 
and designed to help read- 
ers expand their markets, 
handle work more efficiently. 








Warm Air — Sheet Metal Wholesalers and Original Equipment 
Dealers and Contractors Distributors Manufacturers 
AMERICAN ARTISAN leads If your sales targets are those above, then you've lined u 
y & y P 
in advertising volume. Year : § 
after year it is used by more your sights correctly in using AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
advertisers than any other 
book in this field. This ONE magazine keeps your line of fire centered on the 
progressive, big volume producing organizations in warm air | 
heating, residential air conditioning, and sheet metal contracting. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is the unquestioned preference of the 
KEY dealer-contractors, wholesaler-distributors, and original 
AMERICAN ARTISAN equipment manufacturers. 
H reaches the greatest concen- 
tration of buying power — And everyone of them PAYS to read it. AMERICAN 
the larger dealers and con- 4 A ee haa , : 
tractors who handle over ARTISAN is the only publication in its field with a fully paid 
80% of the available (ABC) circulation — your assurance that here is a magazine 


business. 


wanted, respected, and used! 


Get ‘“‘on target” with the ARTISAN. Have us provide 
complete information on the points of leadership which distin- 


guish this top-ranking advertising medium. 





NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Building LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Place 


$ Mate iat 
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FOR ‘TIN GODS’ 





Space reps air their 
gripes on advertiser, 
agency space buyers 


® PITTSBURGH—If you have anything 
to do with buying business paper 
advertising space, and if your ears 
were burning on the night of Nov. 
3, 1955, there’s a good reason. 

Someone was talking about you. 
And what was said was not entirely 
complimentary. 

The “someone” was Frank J. En- 
right, Cleveland district manager, 
Jenkins Publications and Drilling 
Magazine. He spoke at a meeting of 
the Industrial Advertising Council 
of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Enright told what space sales- 
men think is wrong with advertisers 


Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 








liaanews 


and agency media buyers. In prepa- 
ration for his discourse he gathered 
opinions of 15 space salesmen. 


What they don’t like . . Here are 
some of the space reps’ principal 
gripes: 

>» Advertisers and agencies who are 
either unable to weigh or unwilling 
to bother with the intangible values 
of a publication. They give lip serv- 
ice to the importance of factors that 
cannot be neatly charted and 
graphed. But when the chips are 
down and media are being chosen, 
they unfailingly fall back on cir- 
culation figures. 

> The guy who is next to impossible 
to see—forever in a conference, tied 
up or out of town—or so the recep- 
tionist says. 


> The man who immediately lets 





Brave man . . Space salesman Frank Enright talks on advertisers and agencymen 
(the guys who buy what he sells) and illustrates some well-known types. 


you know that he knows more about 
the magazine you are selling than 
you do. 

> The account executives who fancy 
themselves as media experts but 
who refuse to see publication rep- 
resentatives. 

> The successful account executive 
who thinks he is just a little higher 
than God whenever you try to see 
him. 


> The man who sends word via his 
“Mr. So-and-So has 
today’ —without 


receptionist that 
nothing for you 


even listening to the space reps’ 
presentation. 
> The agency media department 


that sets up hours from 9 a.m. to 
12 noon for the representatives to 
call and then holds a meeting with 
account executives while the lobby 
fills with waiting space reps. 


What they want .. The space 
salesmen, through Mr. _ Enright, 
made these suggestions to agencies 
and advertisers: 

e Tell the space rep all about the 
marketing problem. 

@¢ Do more merchandising 
with advertising. 

e Be more forthright in telling the 
representative whether or not he is 
wasting their time. 

e Inform the publication representa- 
tives when their position on an ad- 
vertiser’s list is in jeopardy so the 
publishers can present additional 
pertinent material and proof of per- 
formance. 

e Discuss unusual applications of 
the product involved with the media 
representative. There may be a story 
of interest to readers of the publi- 


tie-ins 
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cation, which can be covered by the 
editors. 

® Discuss field sales problems with 
the representative. He may know of 
a comparable situation and a suc- 
cessful solution. 

e Require that a receptionist phone 
the buyer after any salesman has 
waited ten minutes. This results in 
saving time for the salesman and it 
also forces the buyer to wind up his 
current situation within a reason- 
able length of time. 

e Ask media reps to evaluate ad 
copy; ask them for marketing in- 
formation and help in setting up in- 
quiry handling methods. 

e Check media files at least an- 
nually to throw out obsolete in- 
formation. 

@ The space salesman should be 
given an opportunity to sit down 
with the sales manager and other 
executives to discuss marketing and 
sales problems. 


Fair-haired boy .. Mr. Enright 
summed up by saying he likes an 
advertising manager, space buyer or 
account executive who: 


1. “Treats me as a teammate rather 
than as an opponent. 


2. “Treats me as a counsel—as one 
who can help with market informa- 
ideas and copy 


tion, advertising 


slants. 


3. “Keeps his appointments to the 
best of his ability. 


4. “Is truthful even when it hurts. 


5. “Asks questions and gives you 
an opportunity to make the team. 


6. “Will ask me for favors, giving 
me an opportunity to be of special 
service, particularly when he’s in a 
‘jam’ with the agency, or advertis- 
er.” 

The space salesmen don’t get the 
last word with Mr. Enright’s talk— 
just the first. For its December 
meeting, the Pittsburgh NIAA chap- 
ter scheduled a talk by Charles H. 
Brower, executive vice-president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, who will speak his mind 
on advertisers and space salesmen. 
And in January, Howard Marple, 
director of public relations, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, will 
tell what he thinks of agencies and 
space reps. 
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Three NIAA chapters get new 
mames as geographic units 

® New York—Three chapters of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association have changed their 
names. 

e The “Industrial Advertising Coun- 
cil of Pittsburgh” has become the 
“National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh Chapter.” 

e The “Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey” now is the “National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, North- 
ern New Jersey Chapter.” 

e And the “Technical Advertising 
Association,’ Boston, has 
“National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Eastern New England 
Chapter.” 

Members of the three chapters 
voted for the name changes after 
the NIAA’s public and business re- 
lations committee recommended that 
all chapters adopt names that would 
“more closely ally” them with the 
national organization. 

Chairman A. R. Teifeld of the 
public and business relations com- 
mittee of NIAA szid other chapters 
will vote on similai name changes 
at their meetings. 

Four chapters—Hamilton, Ont., 
Toronto, Youngstown, O., and the 
North Texas Chapter—already have 
such uniform chapter names. 


become 


New IARI project to coordinate 
industrial advertising, sales 


® NEW yorRK—The NIAA’s Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Institute 
has set up its research council to 
work on IARI’s “Project No. 10,” 
which will work toward effective 
coordination of industrial advertis- 
ing and sales. 

Chairman of the new council is 
H. A. Harty, director of advertising, 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & 
Hecla. 

Other members are: W. C. 
Sproull, director of advertising, 
Burroughs Corp.; Forrest U. Web- 
ster, sales and advertising consult- 
ant; C. E. St. Thomas, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Car- 
boloy Dept., General Electric Co.; 
R. C. Trees, director of advertising, 
Udylite Corp., and Philip Ruprecht, 
regional vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

All members of the committee and 
their companies are of Detroit. 


Like to sit in on ad panel? 
Here’s your big chance 


® SEATTLE—The Seattle Industrial 
Advertisers Council plans three spe- 
cial panel discussions during early 
months of 1956 to deal with specific 
industrial promotion problems. 

The council is inviting industrial 
advertising managers and agency 
men, and business paper editors, 
who plan to be in the Pacific North- 
west during those months, to sit in 
on the panels. Exact dates for the 
discussions have been left open to 
conform with schedules of possible 
panel members. 

Anyone interested in serving on 
the panels should contact Gerald 
Greggs, Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Renton, Wash. 

At a January meeting, industrial 
publicity will be discussed. Cata- 
logs will be the topic in March. And 
introducing a new product will be 
discussed in May. 


Wilner heads NIAA sales, 
technical literature group 
® PITTSBURGH—Charles F. Wilner, 
associate director, sales and tech- 
nical literature, Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh, has been named 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association’s sales and 
technical literature committee. 
Mr. Wilner was member of the 
NIAA catalog committee, which has 
been renamed to define more com- 
pletely the group’s activities. 


NIAA‘s ‘do-it-yourself’ book 
pushes association's benefits 

™ NEW yorK—The NIAA has 
brought out a 16-page, four-color 
pamphlet to promote itself and its 
services to members and prospective 
members. 


The 4x9” pamphlet is titled, “ ‘Do- 
it-Yourself’ in Industrial Advertis- 
ing?” It answers that question by 
telling how admen can do a better 
job by availing themselves of 
NIAA’s services. 


Ten thousand copies were printed. 
Of these, 4,000 will be distributed 
to NIAA members. The rest will be 
used by chapter membership chair- 
men as mailing and giveaway pieces. 
The booklet has space for imprinting 
individual chapters’ names and ad- 


dresses. 
Continued on page 118 
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HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 


DUN & BRADSTREET Ccecuclateon / Ean 


PROVIDES COMPLETE COVERAGE OF ALL WORTHWHILE HEATING, 


PLUMBING AND AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS... 
WHOLESALERS... AND ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


give you top-quality Coverage of 
the complete chain of distribution in 
this Market. Under this Plan, all firms 
are thoroughly screened, identified 
and located by Dun & Bradstreet. 
Then, HPEN covers.. 


bie HPEN-D&B Plan is designed to 


@ all heating, plumbing and air con- 

ditioning Contractors with DUN & 
BRADSTREET Net Worth ratings from 
5,000 to $1,000,000 plus 

(sic classification Nos. 1711, 17AA, 
1TGA) se. 


@ all heating, plumbing and air con- 
ditioning Wholesalers with DUN & 
BRADSTREET Net Worth ratings from 
$20,000 to $1,000,000 plus 

(sic classification Nos. 5074-5-6-7) ... 


@ house-heating Engineers associated 
with large Gas Utility Companies... 


e known volume-buying Manufactur- 
ers as verified by DUN & BRADSTREET’S 
Directory... 


e and the mostactive Manufacturers’ 
Agents, as verified by the publisher. 


The HPEN-D&B Circulation Plan keeps 
pace with all changes and activity in 
the Market... gives you the most com- 
prehensive and accurate Coverage 
possible. Be sure your 1956 Schedules 
include HPEN —it’s your most eco- 
nomical advertising buy. 








co 
Worm Air Heat 
Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Radiator Heat 







Plumbing 
Piping 


Ventilating 





Air Conditioning 








as of October 1, 1955 












Contractors 30,747 
Wholesalers 2,988 
Manufacturers’ Agents 641 
Manufacturers 748 
House Heating Engineers 1,003 


Total Circulation 36, 


127 








HEATING & PrumBingSaupmen” News 
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Batter up! . . Mary Ann O'Neil shows how to drive home an idea visually. Behind 


her is ‘‘boodle barre] 


NIAA’s ‘Idearama’ shows how 
to bat out advertising ideas 


@ PHILADELPHIA—Had any good 
ideas lately? No? Well, then you 
should have been at the “Idearama.” 
This NIAA-sponsored, one-day 
session was devoted to the produc- 
tion, care and use of advertising’s 
most precious commodity—ideas. 
The 100 industrial admen at the 
meeting, in Philadelphia, even had 
one session on “Ideas to Communi- 


—e { 
Any questions? . . “Idearama” panelists who answered listeners’ questions are (I. 


to r.) F. S. Gilbert, Time; L. G. Chait, R. L. Polk & Co.; Gary Gariepy, Sales Training 
International, and* “‘Idearama” chairman Willis T. Jensen, Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 
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from which ideas come. 


cate Ideas.” This was conducted by 
Mary Ann O'Neil (the lady with the 
bat above), who is vice-president 
of Theatre for Industry. 

She told how to use visual sym- 
bols to put across ideas, such as a 
“boodle barrel” to show where 
ideas come from or a flip chart that 
looks like a mirror to show how 
your marketing activities mirror 
your customers’ needs and wants. 

Here are some highlights from 





other “Idearama” speakers talks: 

> Jock Elliott, account executive, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
—‘Ideas are not the sole possession 
of people who have some unique 
knack of dreaming them up out of 
thin air. Ideas grow out of mental 
association—out of our own experi- 
ences—out of our observation of 
the life around us.” 

> W. J. E. Crissy, president, Person- 
nel Development, Inc.—“If creative 
work is to occur, there must be a 
willingness to try the unconven- 
tional, the new . . . There must be 
a freedom to be wrong.” 


Philadelphia group learns 
how to have a ‘brainstorm’ 


® PHILADELPHIA—Now members of 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, know how to get ad- 
vertising ideas--through “brain - 
storms.” 

Two sections of the EIA held all- 
day sessions in use of the “brain- 
storm” technique to create and de- 
velop ideas, under group leaders 
Willard A. Pleuthner, vice-presi- 
dent, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, and Dickran P. 
Donchian, account executive, BBDO. 

Under the technique, individual 
members of a group offer creative 
solutions to a problem and thus act 
as catalysts to each other. 

At a lecture before the “brain- 
storms” started, the group leaders 
pointed out that: (1) everyone has 
creative powers, but most people 
don’t develop their mental muscles; 
(2) people should do their creative 
thinking first and hold off criticism 
until afterward, and (3) when 
people do creative thinking in a 
group, each idea presented stimu- 
lates the generation of ideas by 
others. 

Here are some of the 83 ideas the 
Philadelphians “brainstormed” in a 
practice session on promoting use of 
colored telephones: 

e Offer a colored cover for the 
phone directory to match the color 
of the phone. 

e Put colored hand units on public 
phones, with an ad in the booth pro- 
moting colored phones. 

e Place a_ point-of-sale piece in 
wallpaper and paint stores to sug- 
gest selecting room paints or paper 
to harmonize with phone colors. 8 





. 





There is no perfect pattern for successful copy although many 

people have tried to create one. There has been a touch of the 

"fad" about copy. There was a time when you didn't know your 

stuff if you didn't use "Tell All" copy. Recently it was big 

pictures with little more than captions for copy. Somewhere in 

between we had rules laid down by a man named Townsend and rules 
j by other people. These and many more have passed into "Limbo". 


All the research and the planning leads to one objective—the 
preparation of advertising that will stimulate some form of 
buying interest. The key to success is the proper interpretation 
of the research with convincing selling copy. The job of the 
copywriter is now, and always will be, one of influencing 
the reader to act. No one else can do it and the best research 
in the world can become a mess in incompetent hands. There is 
no substitute for experience and the reader sees only the copy 
and layout-—-nothing else. 


The basic purpose of advertising is never lost sight of at 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., George. We regard our job as the business 
of stimulating sales. We make our copy department a part of the 
client's sales department. The men the client sees are the men 
that plan and write his copy. Sales ideas and trade language are 
not lost in a copy pool. The long experience of a Company 
Executive guides the program, and the complete staff of Russell 
T. Gray, Inc., brings the necessary assists of proper industrial 
research, extensive dealer and sales contacts, familiarity with 
competitive products and marketing and a background of proved 
ability in tying up all the requirements for a successful 
advertising campaign. 


Any account that comes to us can be sure that in Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., they will have an organization that expects to 
initiate copy and copy material that is based on sound research 
and with a record of long selling experience and high reader-— 
ship ratings behind it. 


Think it over, George! 


you BETTER Buy 
OUR CLIENTS STUFF 





Properly planned and executed Industrial 
Advertising, backed by all of the facilities 
for Market Research, Public Relations, Sales 
Promotion and Copy Preparation to make 
your printed selling produce, is the busi- 
ness of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 155 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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ANNOUNCING... ABP'’'s 14th Annual Competition for 


One of advertising’s most 


Why are the ABP Awards so highly prized? 


A big reason is in the way they are judged! For 
the judges are men mostly on the receiving end 
of advertising—experts in the art of intelli- 
gently resisting advertising—in fact, customers. 
When they get together, there’s no technical 
double-talk or blue-sky semantics. The yard- 
sticks are simple: they ask, what does the 
campaign set out to do? How well does it do it? 


So the judging is no mere audition of ads that 
“sing,” but a consensus of sound businessmen 
on copy that clicks . . . answering the question, 
does the campaign sell? 


That’s why so many advertisers and agencies 
enter their businesspaper ad campaigns in the 
ABP contest year after year. 


Judging the '54 
competitions 


ABP’s own objective is plain: to help adver- 
tisers and agencies use businesspapers more and 
more effectively. These Annual Awards spot- 
light outstanding advertising campaigns in busi- 
nesspapers ... point up the factors that make 
them effective . . . and help to develop improved 
techniques in copy, layout and art. 


To further this job, ABP publishes two book- 
lets of Award-winning ads, together with the 
judges’ analyses telling why they won. The 
year-round influence of ABP’s contests shows 
up in continuing requests for this literature from 
advertisers, agencies, colleges and publishers. 


Why not enter your favorite campaign now? 
Here’s kudos for you—all year ’round—from 
the men who mean most to you in the field of 
businesspaper advertising! 




















































ABP’s 14th ANNUAL AWARDS 


. INCLUDES 2 COMPETITIONS 
Businesspaper Advertising 
Ad-competition No. 1: 

Campaigns that appeared in mer- 
chandising papers (directed to retail- 


ers, wholesalers and distributors) to 
advertise products for resale. 
® 28 awards: 7 First Prizes and 21 
Certificates of Merit. 


Judging and Awards Presentation 
to be held in New York. 


Chairman of the Judges: Carole Stu- 
pell, President, Carole Stupeli, Ltd. 


Awards Presentation: April 16, 1956 
to be co-sponsored with ABP by the 
Advertising Club of New York. 





Ad-competition No. 2: 
Campaigns that appeared in indus- 
trial, institutional and professional 
papers... or those that appeared in 
merchandising papers to advertise 
products not for resale. 


i 
{ 


24 awards: 6 First Prizes and 18 
Certificates of Merit. 


Judging and Awards Presentation to 
be held in Detroit under the sponsor- 
ship of the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit, local chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association. 





Chairman of the Judges: William C. 
Sproull, Director of Advertising, The 
Burroughs Corporation. 





Awards Presentation: April 20, 1956, 
to be co-sponsored by the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit. 





Enter as many campaigns as you 
wish. Campaigns must have appeared 
during the calendar year of 1955 in 
business publications whose primary 
listings are in the “‘Business Publica- 
tions” section of Standard Rate and 
Data Service... not necessarily in 
ABP-member publications. Cam- 
paigns appearing only in business 
news and general news and consumer 
magazines are not eligible. 

Ask ABP Headquarters or an ABP 


publication in your field for complete 
rules and entry requirements. 


ENTER NOW! 
Closing date: January 31, 1956 
Address entries to 


THE ASSOCIATED 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

















Advertising Volume 









NOTE 


The foll figures must not 


wing 


be quoted or 


November /volume 4.0° (in pages) over 1954 


in Business Papers 


reproduced without permission 














1955 reports indicate year’s 
advertising volume up 1.3% 


Advertising volume figures for 
November, as reported to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING by some 300 business 
publications, showed a marked in- 
crease over the same month in 
1954. The 1955 total of 38,969 pages 
was 1,488 pages higher, or 4%. 

For the first eleven months of the 


year, advertising volume figures 





1955 1954 Pagechange % change 
’ . ‘ were considerably above 1954. The 
Industrial 25,561 24,811 + 750 3.0 1955 cumulative total of 415,881 
Product News (1/9 page units) 3,411 3,187 + 224 7.0 pages was 5,431 pages above the 
Trade” ere T° oa 5286 + 216 4.1 similar period last year. 
aa Sieh here ERO — 9292. 3,087 + 205 6.6 The increase was shown in all 
— ; a Tie +93 a4 categories for the month of Novem- 
Total 33.989 57481 ia8e rT) ber, with the greatest variance in the 
export group. However, the 8.4% 
Year to Date/volume 1.3% (in pages) over 1954 increase in November does not off- 
1955 1954 Pagechange change set the group’s decrease for the 
ms WED THEY S555 5 year. For the 11 months, export 
Ere igghnie ee coe OC FEY: a one Paves pra publications are still 43% below 
Product News (1/9 page units) 35,635 34,984 + 65] 1.9 1954 
Trade he i __ 65,069 eT Oe ee All other groups show an increase 
Class 31,915 30,236 =F (1,679 © + 5.6 for the entire year with class pub- 
Export 12,070 12,612 942 4.3 lications showing the greatest gain 
Total y 415.881 410450 + 5,431 + 1.3 of all — 5.6%. 
November pages pages to date November pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Aero Digest 41 53 527 749 Construction (bi-w.) 82 60 917 744 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 82 82 858 803 Construction Bulletin 170 163 2380 2159 
Air Conditioning, Heating Construction Digest (bi-w.) 1201 189 2282 1902 
& Ventilating 94 100 1068 1086 Constructioneer ""159- -*179 “2127 | 1967 
Air Force 72 52 722 544 Construction Equipment 107 77 1215 1005 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 126 92 1356 1063 Construction Methods & Equipment 156 132 1752 1696 
American Brewer 48 57 478 517 Construction News Monthly 87 79 975 905 
American Builder 14] 130 2064 1986 Constructor 56 52 728 722 
American City 163 144 1740 1654 Consulting Engineer 4] 4] 489 443 
American Dyestuff Reporter 103 90 987 1085 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
American Gas Journal 19 21 229 262 (7x10 ad units) 150 103 1633 1412 
American Machinist (bi-w.) *§724 §813 5706 5916 Dairy Record (w.) +959 54 667 668 
American Printer 19 28 370 394 Design News (semi-mo.) 276 254 2783 2785 
Analytical Chemistry *56 49 573 543 Diesel Power 48 44 570 540 
Appliance Manufacturer 67 54 674 518 Diesel Progress (9x12)° 43 37 419 453 
Architectural Forum 190 191 2200 1837 Distribution Age : 67 51 956 828 
Architectural Record |||307 236 2860 2601 Dixie Contractor “148 114 1423 1295 
Arts & Architecture 11 15 138 167 Drilling 116 111 1311 1209 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 293 264 2848 2920 Drug & Cosmetic Industry 100 105 1150 1159 
Aviation Age 195 177 2043 1738 Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 180 177 1862 1652 
Aviation Week *°335 5326 403764 «= 3241 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 204 176 1847 1755 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 1142 144 1638 1640 Electrical Engineering 76 77 821 854 
Bedding 120 120 1020 985 Electrical South 6] 42 661 585 
Better Roads 34 26 410 346 Electrical West 117 129 1023 999 
Boxboard Containers 74 69 741 702 Electrical World (w.) “375 "468 4393 4322 
Brewers’ Digest 52 47 564 589 Electronic Design 151 92 1468 801 
Brick & Clay Record 65 55 603 628 Electronic Equipment 61 44 602 387 
Bus Transportation 87 90 857 914 Electronics 330 326 4198 4261 
Butane-Propane News 98 94 1066 1025 Engineering & Mining Journal 169 160 1795 1745 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.)' "||/?26 5] 397 463 Engineering News-Record (w.) "328 299 4089 3769 
Ceramic Industry 60 57 770 788 Excavating Engineer 44 30 442 426 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) * ‘290 5257 2774 2392 Factory Management & Mntce. 278 264 2693 2845 
Chemical Engineering 395 345 3793 3808 Finish _ 98 62 707 671 
Chemical Engineering Progress 9] 67 813 677 Fire Engineering 99 92 663 628 
Chemical Processing a 29 a6 ane. TER Qeee oe eee) ie 
vat : : = Food Engineering 142 138 1516 1645 
Chemical Week 290 277 = 3241 3249 Food Pack 90 be 368 
Civil E in 66 60 748 693 aie sansa ro — 
Civil oe iy Food Processing 89 85 945 938 
Coal Age 121 142 1359 1555 Foundry 210 206 2161 2265 
Combustion 56 55 612 627 Gas 87 68 1121 982 
Commercial Car Journal 234 238 2023 193] Gas Age (bi-w.) 63 67 725 825 
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Continued on page 124 








Behind the discerning eye of 
Harold Knapp lie 30 years of 
paper mill experience, and 
most of that time’s been spent 
in making one of New York 
and Penn’s many grades easier 
to print and use! 


Harold Knapp’s a man who doesn’t ask for 
miracles. He’s well aware that New York and 
Penn Super, the sheet he’s helped develop 
during most of his lifetime, isn’t the answer to 
every magazine publisher’s prayer. But he 
does know that it holds obvious cost-saving 
advantages for hundreds of America’s thou- 
sands of magazines...in fact it has the “feel” 
of some of the most widely-read periodicals 
in the country! 

160,000 tons of New York and Penn Super 
every year —nearly as much as the rest of the 
industry combined -- prove Harold Knapp is 
right. Publishers profit when they select this 
strong, bright white, workable sheet that’s so 


HAROLD KNAPP EYES PUBLISHERS’ COSTS 





easy-on-the-eyes for the reader, yet so eco- 
nomical. They profit, too, from New York 
and Penn’s technical assistance. At their serv- 
ice are specialists who, like Harold Knapp, 
work for the company where Super has been 
the specialité de la maison for 55 years. 

Perhaps you, or a publisher or printer you 
know, can profit realistically from New York 
and Penn’s Super story — which is just one of 
the many grades in New York and Penn’s 
ever-expanding line of quality papers. You 
can get that story—and the name of your 
nearest distributor —by ‘phoning MUrray Hiil 
6-6090. Or write New York & Pennsylvania 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 


New York and Penn 
Kile and Fyccr Canigacté ceed 


Super © English Finish * Eggshell * English Finish Litho © Offset © Music * Bond © Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph © Drawing ©* Imitation Press Board © and other specialty grades 

















November pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 200 191 2135 2042 
House & Home ; 188 158 2246 1793 
Ice Cream Review : ; 78 69 901 935 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 89 96 995 1268 
Industrial Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 74 74 789 857 
Industrial Laboratories 106 100 1071 1108 
Industry & Power 43 57 460 672 
Interiors 104 101 1031 902 
Iron Age (w.) 512 538 6054 6438 
ISA Journal 31 20 343 283 
Leather & Shoes (w. 129 127 1144 1185 
Lumberman 129 90 1345 1239 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (44/2x6/,) 241 269 2714 3070 
Machine Design ‘ 245 242 2718 3042 
Machinery 286 309 3083 3228 
Manufacturers Record 20 27 332 409 
Marine Engineering 95 88 970 984 
Mass Transportation 16 15 225 276 
Materials & Methods 205 169 1933 1954 
Mechanical Engineering as 155 167] 1553 
Mechanization '92 39 84 1004 
Metal Finishing 95 96 945 946 
Metal Progress 134 175 1795 1988 
Metal Working 83 84 86 103 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 197 100 «61119» +113) 
Milk Dealer "96 87 1104 1066 
Milk Products Journal 28 28 34] 399 
Mill & Factory 219 231 2307 2624 
Mining Engineering 30 29 352 3 
Mining World 61 59 813 8 
Modern Machine Shop (41/)x61/2) 258 301 737 
Modern Metals 67 67 735 
Modern Packaging 501 498 2154 2397 
Modern Plastics’ 202 185 2615 2509 
Modern Railroads 160 139 1475 46 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 110 113 805 793 
National Petroleum News 122 161 1561 1586 
National Provisioner (w.) 262 150 1886 1940 
National Safety News 65 67 871 878 
New England Construction 112 94 1064 99] 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 74633 5742 6670 6975 
Oil Forum 17 $46 223 248 
Organic Finishing 10 7 122 123 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 92 82 1054 1044 
Packaging Parade (93x12 94 92 1043 #1069 
Paper Industry 66 58 619 647 
Paper Mill News (w.) 150 141 1428 1530 
Paper Trade Journal (w. 180 184 1835 1834 
Petroleum Engineer 228 222 2492 2521 
Petroleum Processing 98 109 1054 1094 
Petroleum Refiner 206 201 2200 2193 
Pipe Line Industry 67 _- 684 — 
Pit & Quarry 199 78 1926 1848 
Plant 46 46 454 477 
Plant Engineering 160 154 1652 1644 
Plating 62 62 757 735 
Power 196 190 2152 2326 
Power Engineering .. 74 83 798 763 
Practical Builder 200 int 2237 1899 
Printing Magazine §150 §148 797 746 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 174 157 1865 1677 
Product Engineering : 342 316 3812 3908 
Production 150 138 1409 1532 
Production Equipment 33 36 336 325 
Products Finishing (4!/2x6}/2) 97 83 1002 952 
Progressive Architecture 159 142 1626 1629 
Pulp & Paper 110 93 1193 1112 
Purchasing 296 267 2889 2744 
Purchasing News : 112 87 1122 976 
Quick Frozen Foods 102 103 1183 1106 
Railway Age (w.)” **15) 5176 1904 1930 
Railway Freight Traffic 31 28 340 324 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 72 70 81] 795 
Railway Purchases & Stores 88 92 1065 1195 
Railway Signaling & 

Communications 43 44 444 465 
Railway Track & Structures 49 47 575 625 
Roads & Streets 10] 86 1124 977 
Rock Products 116 110 154] 1482 
Rocky Mountain Construction 88 76 «111 988 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 24 26 182 173 
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Industrial group 


November pages pages to date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 





SAE Journal 

Southern Lumber Journal * 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor” 
Steel (w.) 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony 

Textile Industries 

Textile “;orld 

Timberman 

Tool Engineer 

Tooling & Production 

Traffic World (w.) 

Utilization 

Veneers & Plywood 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 
Waterways Journal (w.) 
Works Engineering” 

y Engineer 


Water 
Weldin 
Western Builder 
Western Canner & Packer 
Yonstruction 
Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel 
Western Metals 

Wood Worker 
Woodworking Digest (4!/2x61/)) 
World Oil 


World Petroleum (9x12) 


Total 


A >tor 
vv estern 
Western 


TAT 
VV 


Product News Group 


111 104 996 997 
63 65 685 704 


136 143 1527 1605 
54 70 779 962 
231 223 2902 2871 
‘474 °489 «5116-5376 
112 «11412161183 
154 134 1754 1707 
149 +137 1505 1568 
170 §357 2032 2165 
92 93 1145 1150 
211 184 2125 2082 
126 113 1439 1257 
134 124 1847 1552 
130 26 356 392 
30 29 288 320 
18 16 265 240 
61 56 802 758 
90 93 1064 1091 
57 56 647 607 
62 62 703 658 
188 162 2265 2240 
31 31 450 469 
88 84 1006 977 
68 a Pe 
106 ©6136 =—«:1290 =: 1382 
60 61 676 704 
45 46 495 552 
130 128 1351 1713 
183 203 2362 2332 
104 108 1017 986 


25,561 24,811 271,192 267,967 


November pages pages to date 
1955 1954 1955 1954 





Volume figures for rf 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . 


roduct news information publications are re- 


not in standard 





7x10" pages. 

Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 188 164 1952 1820 
Electrical Equipment 336 348 3740 3616 
Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 127 138 1417 1575 
Industrial Equipment News 903 845 8571 8845 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 222 ais 2340 . 2311 
New Equipment Digest 721 723 7758 8003 
Plastics World 328 230 3410 3100 
Product Design & Developmeni 391 406 3951 4146 
Transportation Supply News 195 120 2496 1568 
Total 3,411 3,187 35,635 34,984 
November pages pages to date 
Trade Group 1955 1954 1955 1954 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (11)/2x16) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 
Boot & Shoe Recoider (semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 


Florists’ Review (w.) 


=F 41} °46 761 644 


108 105 1360 1446 
*?157 “179 =2159 2086 
160 176 1769 1901 
188 197 2559 2396 


40 40 397 396 
] 69 895 931 


0 

73 72 =~ =1405 1374 
186 103. 1465 ~=—s- 1342 
43 - 393 — 
64 93 699 662 
90 91 1080 1054 
145 139 1774 # 1759 


52 96 604 676 


155 175 1972 1865 
“ai 103. 1103 1035 

43 48 700 646 
101 108 144] 1515 
1371 375 4181 4303 


Continued on page 126 








When evaluating metalworking media, remember... 


these <> aes 


REASONS 


for selecting 


machine shop 






Put your money 


where the market is... in 


modern 
machine 
shop 


431 Main Street « Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








LARGEST CIRCULATION 
» IN METALWORKING 
.-- over 45,000 





Starting January, 1956 
-»- over 47,000 circulation! 











LARGEST NUMBER 
, OF PLANTS COVERED 
--- over 30,000 


LOWEST PAGE RATE 
, PER THOUSAND 
- ++ 46.00 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP is directed to production executives, men who 
have the authority to specify and buy. . . almost 99% verified 

circulation indicates these men read and use MODERN MACHINE 

SHOP. Readership and results are proved, again and again, 


by advertisers who maintain inquiry records. 


These are a few of the good reasons why more adver- 
tisers used MODERN MACHINE SHOP'’s September 
Machine Tool Show issue than any other 


monthly metalworking publication. 





WRITE FOR NEW NIAA MEDIA FILE 
AND OTHER HELPFUL DATA 





December 1955 / 128 



























November pages pages to date November pages pages to date 
Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 92 100 1202 1217 Nation’s Schools 130 131 1428 1325 
Gas Heat 42 35 583 523 Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 93 101 1053 1158 
Geyer’s Topics 93 89 936 884 Scholastic Coach 35 37 345 328 
Glass Digest 54 64 618 626 School Executive School Equip- 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 299 268 3590 4004 ment News 133 112 1328 1077 
Hardware Retaiier 139 15] 2144 2036 What's New in Home Economics 52 7] 678 815 
Hatchery & Feed 35 42 415 424 Tota 3292 3087 319 30 236 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 72 56 788 66 
Hosiery & Underwear Review 63 73 772 786 
- ree ieee! cos oe Seag: November pages pages to date 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 8] 59 668 64] Export group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w. 107 113 1622 1675 nag 
Industrial Distribution 228 200 2258 2310 A in atrcaciithat 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 110 133 1472 = 160: ee 
T ] eaition) Bu 4 4t 63 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 7 — eee : _ 
ditioning 59 57 749 70 American Exporter (2 editions) 2¢ 38 BE 656 
$ . pee Z rican Exporter Industrial 
Lingerie Merchandising 28 28 423 _— "ay Exy t Industrial z hs 
Prey ae 05 62 OA (2 editions) 83 148 92 623 
Mot res 124 187 466 Automotive World (3 editions) 8 79 97° 
iViVL i Uv i U 
P ine + Automovil Americano 9 B79 385 
Motor Age 102 105 212 sb — a ae ~ , = me pa ) 
: ~ 113), 6 3/. ; 219 Caminos y Construccion sac ) 3 
Motor Service (43/4x6%/) 148 118 317 ae wnt a Ee - — ny saa ate ng = igh 
or ar _¢ : 7 , nas Embotelic r (bi : : 258 ws 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5!/gx74g 100 110 l 394 7 — ” * oe “ef a 
A\es - IAC 2 Farmaceutic 30 33 341 418 
Office Appliances 16 163 1928 > ag ey pa : 1! 080 
he ‘ . "4 79 > Hacienda (Zz editions) J / Lily 80 
Photographic Trade News 3 72 895 30 F] = ce hacia fete — 
& Heating Business 89 83 1079 Sep ating ~ 14 179 8s 
ee . Sap pee Implementos y Tractores 44 28 44) 36] 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning ; pb gh si 5 is - 
1 ; 6 2 , +n genieria Internacional Construccior 53 } 602 
Wholesaler 46 38 466 493 ee : ae ;, = ; aan 
a: POTS ape na te a Ingenieria Internacional Industria 56 6 648 52 
Progressive Grocer 119 10 1475 : M = : 
- : : cs Hee Management Digest Latin 
Southern Automotive Journal 104 116 1154 138 —p : 
eh 3 . te Nps American Edition 9 96 104 
Southern Building Supplies 58 44 632 585 beens 139 
Southern Hardware 66 69 888 ] Management Digest a 
i a I gy ae tees rhe leis Edition 23 21 l 8 
Sporting Goods Dealer 125 143 1926 22 “soca = = 130 ape 
~. Ain a ; pag Petroleo Interamericano 8 73 617 635 
Sports Age 22 34 445 614 : ; ali 
. ‘Sento , PES an is Wate - Pharmacy International l 9 193 22 
Super Market Merchandising 93 9 128 221 . " ae pes 
= af a. ; “fe use td -e Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 24 15 169 167 
Variety Store Merchandiser 51 92 831 9 i aes + we 138 170 
Western Farm Equipment 4] 36 495 529 ee ae gh ‘ul — i 
Ui ant Cinnairttinn & Batidina Spanish Oral Hygiene 
Tar bec ~~ 7 . ‘ (4 5/16x7 3/16) 29 31 320 356 
Materialist 43 47 566 546 i ae & ; os 
A a ——— — Textiles Panamericanos 38 35 41] 435 
Total 5,502 5,286 65,069 64,651 World Mining 35 37 $41 ~=539 
61 


Total 1,203 1,110 12,070 12 


November pages pages to date 
Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 a ‘ —2 : ; Mp ae 
The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 





Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 313 5339. 2970 2769 -. 2 ? 
Adverti Seen : 54 47 562 votes standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 
ee ct ; : wie SIncludes special issue 
American Funeral Director 19 66 607 690 Catinaied- 
American Mote] 68 61 661 688 Two lands 
ze vo issues 

American Restaurant 95 93 980 994 

Three issues 


Banking (7x10 3/16) 72 66 867 788 'F ene 
our issues 


Billboard (w.) (103/4x153/4) *403 381 2879 2693 heer eanterecs 


Buildings 55 22 337 257 ie idol Pap ae ae : 
2: Joes not include advertising in special Western section 
hain Store Age *This publication included for the first time this month 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 51 38 335 295 Paha reapers en : 
College & University Business 4] 4] 474 47 ‘Canner & Freezer .. . formerly called The Canner. 
Dental Survey 118 113 1053 1056 “Diesel Progress .. . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re 
Fountain & Fast Food 45 45 556 569 ported as pages. 
Hospital Management 98 66 609 665 *Modern Plastics . . . September figures failed to include special 
Hotel Monthly 39 49 371] 449 issues which contained 514 and 477 pages in 1955 and 1954, 
Industrial Marketing —— 135 139 1407 1398 respectively. These issues are now included in the 11 mos. totals. 
Journal of the American Medical wena! “Railway Age .. . 1955 total includes 90 pages used in three 
Association (w.) 364 350 4045 3732 Mechanical Daily editions, Sept. 12, 13 and 14 
Medical Economics (4!/,x63/4) 229 197 2142 2062 * ; agape gph Se 
Modern Beauty Shop 85 65 89] 842 Water Works Engineering ... 9 mos. total 1954 should have 


Modern Hospital ; 173 169 1822 1784 read 496 pages. 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) “Southwest Builder & Contractor . . . Sept. 1955 total should have 
(41/4 x63/,) 372 288 3515 2851 shown 368 pages instead of 268. 





Media changes .. Charles L. Dermott . . former advertising ton, publisher of Daily Traffic World, 
manager, concentrating on eastern sales, Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin, has been « i 
Management Methods, New York, has been appointed to the newly created position of 
C. Robert Bilbrey . . has been appoinied named to the new position of national ad promotion and research manager. 
Chicago district manager for Metal Proc- vertising manager. 
ress, Cleveland. He formerly was assistant MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp. . . Chi 
advertising manager, Power Too] Div. Warren Blanding . . former production cago, has moved to new and larger quar- 
Dormeyer Corp., Chicago. manager, Traffic Service Corp., Washing ters at 79 W. Monroe St. ' 
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American Builder field editors 
regularly discover and publish 
examples of ingenious, time- 
saving new uses of power tools 
by builders and their well 
trained crews. Some of these 
new uses are unknown to the 
manufacturers who produced 
the tools. Helpful reports of this 
kind always prove to be wel- 
come, profitable information, 
sales-wise. 

Among the increased users of 
power tools are thousands of 
American Builder subscribers. 
They offer a select, pre-condi- 
tioned market that’s ready-to- 
buy. Your American Builder 
Representative can give you de- 
tailed information about how 
you can reach and sell this 
large, active, responsive market. 


“Balanced Coverage 





7 


Don Hershey, Claremont, California 
custom builder completes 12 to 15 
“rustic-provincial’” homes a year in 
$20,000 to $60,000 range. Fine wood 
paneling and woodwork hand-crafted 
effects are achieved with power tools. 

Hershey’s building experience was 
gained with his father. Don began 
building homes in 1946 in Pomona- 
Clarement area. His crew of eight car- 
penters are expert users of power tools. 
Two large trailers carry tools to each 
job... one for shovels, cement tools. 
cords, etc., the other for power tools. 
With a 3% h.p. air-cooled generator, 
men are ready to go moment they get 
on the job. 


Hand-craft effects are produced in 
many ways: plywood templates for 
cutting “‘ginger-bread”’ with band saws; 
fancy scroll work cut with Swedish 
portable hand-saw; entrance casings re- 
sawed on angle; battens with “waves” 
made freehand on bandsaw; siding re- 
sawed to give deep shadow lines; free- 
hand beveling done with power hand- 
saw; decorative turned dowels in trusses 
and supporting functions; birch slab 


Bigger Business” 


... ‘handicraft’ effects 






American Builder Field Report 








doors scored with router to simulate 
plank doors, and others. 


Power tools enable his men to pro- 
duce unique, decorative hand-craft 
effects on beautifully finished wood 
interiors and exteriors. In the follow- 
ing inventory of power tools, numerals 
indicate the number of each type of 
machine the company owns: 








8” Power Handsaws (2) %4 h.p. Routers 
and Bits (3) Electric Door Plane, Door 
Jack, Door Hinge Jig, Radial Arm 
Saws (2) 8” 34 h.p. Table Saws (2) 
16” 2 h.p. Table Saw, 44%” x 22” Belt 
Sander, 3” x 22” Belt Sander, 4” Elec- 
tric Vibrator Sander, 20” Bandsaw, 
1 h.p. Shaper and Knives, 12-gauge 
Cord with Twist-Lock Connectors (900 
lin. ft.) Vibrator Saw, 4%” Electric Drill, 
4” Electric Drill, Boring Jog for Lock- 
sets, 7” Electric Handsaws (4) 16” 
3 h.p. Table Saw, Transit, 3” Belt 
Sander, 5-KW Generator on Trailer, 
12” Woodturning Lathe, 6” Jointer, 
12” Thickness Planer, High-speed 
Sander-Polisher, Power Boring Jib. 
2-cyl. Air Compressor with Spray Gun. 





AMERICAN BUILDER 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street: New York 7,N.Y. 
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OVER 


Saw’ £08 BUSINESS 
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A MILLION MEN 























Byron Ledgerwood was born, raised and 
still lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. On the basis 
of his accomplishments, you’d hardly be- 
lieve that he is still on the sunny side of 35. 

Byron holds a BME from Cooper Union 
and has completed course credits toward 
his Masters Degree at Polytechnic Institute, 
majoring in instrumentation and control. 

With the war on, Byron joined the 
“black gang” as marine engineer in the 
Maritime Service in 1943. After four years 
of sailing, and bomb attacks, Byron ended 
up as Lt. Commander with a Chief Engi- 
neer’s Marine Steam License. 

After a year and a half with General 
Electric testing turbine, generator and 
heavy equipment installations, Byron 
spent three years with General Regulator. 
As Project Engineer he was responsible 
for proposals, design, purch: sing, manu- 
facture, installation and testing for vari- 
ous electrical, electronic and hydraulic 
control systems. 

Byron’s McGraw-Hill experience began 
in November 1951 when he became editori- 
al assistant on Product Engineering, 
covering electronic, hydraulic and pneu- 
matic control fields. His work in editing 
the pilot issue of Control Engineering 
resulted in his appointment to the job 
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App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











The boy 


of Associate Editor of that publication. 

Covering an industry that is fast be- 
coming an integral part of all industry 
keeps Byron hopping from coast to coast 
calling on equipment manufacturers and 
visiting plants where control equipment 
is in use. As if this weren’t enough, he is 
editing two series of articles on digital 
computing equipment. These will eventu- 
ally be published in book form, as will two 
other books which he is co-authoring. 

Byron Ledgerwood is a Registered Pro- 
fessional Engineer in New York State. He 
holds active memberships in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, and is frequently asked to speak be- 
fore these and other engineering societies. 

Mr. Ledgerwood’s experience, knowl- 
edge of his job, and ability to serve his 
readers, is typical of McGraw-Hill editors. 
They’re specialists. They know their fields. 
They live with the problems of the men— 
within these fields—who look to them for 
accurate reporting of news that is vital to 
their industry. Thatis why every McGraw- 
Hill publication provides and maintains 
an alert, interested audience for the ad- 
vertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


® 


IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 











Won SHARING PAYS OF 


OME YEARS AGO we pointed out in “Proceedings of 
the IRE” that an amazing and unique characteristic of 
scientific men is their sense of responsibility to the past and 
to the future, expressed in their sharing with one another 
the new findings and discoveries of their science. The fact 
that engineers share information is a major contribution to 
the amazing growth of industrial progress and to our high 


standard of living. 


Design Engineers seem to have an impelling need to 
publish. It is important and fortunate that they have had 
magazines in which to publish. Of course, their articles 
make these magazines possible, just as the publishing organ- 
ization’s faith and courage gives them the vehicle for com- 
munication. A magazine is a three-way team of author, 
medium, and reader—mutually dependent. 


Such a contribution of one to the other is the vital service 
of the periodical. The thundering pace of radio-electronics 
and its expression in communications; glorious hi-fi music; 
the brilliant, full-color picture; and that same radio princi- 
ple bringing in a new era in industrial controls which makes 
automation practical; the amazing time-and-effort-saving 
electronic computer; and new fabulous developments al- 
ready being discovered in research which will be made 
practical by the radio engineer — all these could not have 
been possible without the publication as a means of collating 
and organizing information, and distributing it to those who 
needed it and knew how to work with it. 


These are generaiities! But “Proceedings of the IRE” 
is specific. The Superheterodyne circuit, FM, TV, radar, the 
computer, color TV, the transistor, scatter propagation, solid 
state electronics (stereatronics) all were presented and de- 
veloped article by article in the history-making issues of 
“Proceedings of the IRE.” The impact on industry of this 
broad exchange of information among engineers has been 
enormous, creating new markets and even new ways of life. 


FM is an excellent illustration of this “sharing.” Consider 
particularly the “lead out time” needed in FM. In December 
1935, an article by Armstrong (an IRE Member) in “Pro- 
ceedings of the IRE” proved conclusively to the engineering 
world that frequency modulation was an improvement and 
practical. (Today, FM is the audio side of every TV re- 
ceiver.) This was the fourteenth article on frequency modu- 
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lation that has appeared in “Proceedings of the IRE,” eight 
of them by Armstrong. It is now known that some of these 
articles which defined the weakness that had to be cor- 
rected, as well as some that amplified the discovery by 
further independent research, all helped make the final 
perfection possible. 


At that time, in all the world, only four other articles on 
the subject had appeared. These were condensations of the 
“discussion” in “Proceedings of the IRE.” Yet the final 
“Proceedings” article was published six years before the 
first FM broadcasting station went on the air. Engineers 
needed every bit of this “lead-out time” to do their work. 
The early publication in “Proceedings of the IRE” gave 
them just that; and thousands of engineers, who had fol- 
lowed this series, knew in December, 1935 that a great 
change had come and that they must design and tool up 
for it. Armstrong shared, “Proceedings” published, and an 
industry profited! 


This is the traditional service of the “old-line” maga- 
zine. The author “shared”—the magazine “published”—the 
reader “studied” and industry progressed mightily through 
this three-way contribution. Truly, the reader contributes 
attention! This kind of publishing wins such attention, more 
than any other kind! It does the ground-work and sales- 
conviction building that comes years ahead of the final 


product news. 


Advertising shares! The informative “ad” follows exactly 
the same pattern with exactly the same results. Again and 
again, display copy in “Proceedings of the IRE” has an- 
nounced new developments or highlighted the engineering 
usage of a staple item. Year-after-year, we have seen tiny 
businesses start sharing their helpful information with 
readers in “Proceedings of the IRE” and as a result reap 
orders, prosper and grow. Today in aggregate, they are the 
giant industry identified as “Electronics.” 


It is said that the fundamental result of a magazine is to 
define a market. For 43 years, IRE has defined the unfolding 
radio market through its “Proceedings of the IRE.” It leads 
the field in number of readers (40,509 ABC) and publishes 
the greatest volume of papers and pages in history-making 
issues. 700 advertisers have identified themselves with this 
IRE market and have profited. 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the & A 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
® Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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Lear . . parts advertising needn't be boiler plate (See p. 135) 


Aviation market mushrooms, 
ads bust out all over 


And if they‘re crude or awkward, it’s only growing pains 


= With Pan-Am and United mak- 
ing the front pages with their multi- 
million dollar orders for jet trans- 
ports . . with American just now in 
the news (thirty 575-mile-an-hour 
Boeing 707’s) maybe this is a 
good time to look at aviation adver- 
tising. Always an exciting field and 
a fantastically mushrooming market, 
it’s on the double-double today. 

As a top authority put it (Wayne 
Parrish, publisher of American Avi- 
ation) in a recent editorial: 


The jet transport era has descended on 
the world’s airlines with the impact of a 
nuclear explosion. 

Triggered by the Pan-American and 


United orders, there has been a universal 
awakening to the realization that 1960 
- the magic year so often mentioned as 
the date ushering in the jet transport era 
- isn't the real date after all. 
The time isnow... 


This is only the warm-up to a 
long informative, inspiring editorial. 
You ought to read it. It’s in the 
November 6 issue. 


Plain and fancy .. The most 
conspicuous thing about the adver- 
tising pages of the aviation journals 
is the customer extremes . . ranging 
all the way from the big airlines 
and major plane builders down to 








pic 


as inserted 








A 


the enterprising young guy who 
opened up yesterday in an old 
garage in L.A., making a vital little 
widget that’s part of a bigger widget 
that ends up in a control on a DC-8. 

In fact, enterprise — honest to 
goodness American brand -— shines 
on the face of this field. If much of 
the advertising is crude or awk- 
ward, it’s excusable here because 
so many of these entrepreneurs were 
anxious to rush into print and shout 
their wares even though they had 
no agency nor even an advertising 
manager. Hell’s bells, it’s not too 
many years ago when a big outfit 
like Grumann had its chief test 
pilot doubling in brass as ad man- 
ager. 

So, with that introduction, let’s 
go through a few aviation books and 
look at the ads. And let’s make no 
attempt to group them, simply ac- 
cept them as they come, with a 
comment here and there, good, bad 
or indifferent. 

Well, here’s an old friend from 
many other fields — Westinghouse. 
A professionally well-put-together 
job, the kind we’re used to from 
this outfit . . two pages, b&w, bleed; 
big, dramatic photo using about a 
page and a third; theme, “Tomor- 
row’s Aircraft: One Step Closer”; 
headline, “Bullseye!” The story be- 
gins: 


In bomber defensive action Westing 
house tail turret systems pay off in bull’s- 
eyes . . the only pay-off that is respected. 

This defense of high-performance air 
craft, like the Douglas A3D Skywarrior 
against tail attackers, requires instanta- 
neous, pin-point accuracy plus reliability 
in every component of the complex radar 
and fire control equipment. 

Air Arm radar uses high-speed sequen 
tial lobing and high-performance servos 
resulting in excellent tracking accuracy 
Computer reliability is enhanced by the 

e of MAGAMP* magnetic amplifiers and 
potted’ units .. all adding up to more 
than sufficient capability to down the 
fastest moving enemy aircraft .. . 

Continued on page 134 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates 40,000 


mechanical engineers and 9,000 undergraduates. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING motivates 39,000@ 


civil engineers with a 3-hour plus readership per copy. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS motivates 19,000 


chemical engineers, with the greatest advertising growth in the field. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING motivates 55,000 


electrical engineers, the largest audience in its field. 


Journal of METALS motivates 7,000 


metallurgical engineers, penetrating the metals industries. 


MINING ENGINEERING motivates 10,000@ 


mining engineers, blanketing the metallic, non-metallic and coal fields. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG motivates 15,000 


mechanical engineers who consult it 40 times a year. 
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Engineering is a fast-moving profession. 


Each day, new facts are added to its fund of 
knowledge. And each day, the engineer becomes 


harder pressed for time to keep abreast 
of developments in his field. 


That’s why the engineer has become highly 


selective in his reading . . . narrowing 


his sources of information to those most consistently 
productive. And that’s why the engineer invests 
so much of his precious time reading his own 


Engineering Society magazine. 


In its pages, he regularly finds the new, timely, significant 


facts he needs... written expertly, 


authoritatively and exclusively for him by his contemporaries. 
On these data, he bases many of his decisions. 


Advertisers know this as “motivation.” 





AMERICAN Y", 
socery of J ~ 


These are the basic 
Engineering Societies 
supported by 
engineers 
to raise 

the American 

standard 
of living. 








When product facts are presented in Engineering Society magazines, 
they not only enjoy maximum exposure. These facts also motivate the engineer 


—the man who specifies and buys. 


DolliaY for dolla®, advertising in Engineering Society magazines 


motivates more engineers who are educated to specify and buy than 


any other publications. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 131 


Must it be dull? . . Who says in- 
dustrial copy need be dull? Here, 
you with your hand raised, read this 
Sperry Gyroscope page,” ~*#erial 
‘Detective’ Cuts Flight Delays — 
Electronic Ray Enables Continuous 
Engine ‘Checkup’ During Flight.” 


Ever waited while your mechanic traced 
wn an elusive ‘miss’ in the engine of 
ur car? Then y can imagine the time 
formerly required in checking the 144 to 
224 spark plugs and thousands of ignition 
parts of a four-engine plane! And you can 
see why headlines like the one above 
appearing when the Engine Analyzer was 
introduced, literally announced a new era 
f dependability and safety — in flight. 
With the Sperry Engine Analyzer, no 
gnition defect can remain hidden — in 
flight or on the ground. Like a doctor's 
X-ray, it looks inside each cylinder, shows 
the exact performance of every valve, 
every spark plug, every part of the in- 
tricate ignition system. Before take-off, it 
enables quick ‘tune-up’ to assure smooth 


maximum power. In the air, the flight en 


gineer watching the crisp images on his 
scope has a constant picture of each 
engine’s performance jetects weak 
nesses that can be immediately corrected 
by adjustments and pinpoints defects 
that can be quickly attended t Ik 
landing. 

Now in use by many of the world’s 


leading airlines, the Sperry Engine ana 
yzer has taken its place along with 
Sperry developments like the Gyro-pilot 
Flight Control and Radio Beam Coupler 
as another contribution to safer flight and 
more economical flighi. From the pas 
senger’s standpoint, the ‘Sperry Engine 
analyzer adds increased dependability in 
airline schedules. From the airlines’ stand 


int lower! perating anda maintenance 


Same could be said for Esso’s 
series, “Man’s Conquest of the Air.” 
This one with fascinating old prints 
and just as fascinating text, tells of 
the “First Flight over the English 
Channel.” 

Solar Aircraft Co. 
high interest factor with much more 
technical copy. A typical headline 
— “This unique nacelle is made 


maintains a 


possible by Solar’s skill with stain- 
less alloys.” And in each Solar ad, 
a slim column down one side, com- 
fortably comprehensive: “This is 
What Solar Offers You.” 

Goodyear combines the story of 
three products in a single advertise- 
ment by the simple process of just 
doing it. Like this: “The study of 
a coating, a gasket, a hoist cable.” 
Then to weld them together still 
stronger, a subhead: “3 interesting 
new examples of Goodyear’s will- 
ingness to tackle and solve the small 
—as well as the large — problems 
facing the aeronautics industry.” 

Any well-phrased, direct offer of 
help is interesting. To wit: “For 
your next fuel or hydraulic system 
crash program,” says Parker Air- 
craft, “where can a Parker Team 
help you?” What’s a “Parker Team?” 
The opening paragraphs explain: 


When Lockheed Aircraft engineers called 
Parker, they wanted action: Lockheed had 
designed a new hydraulic system to give 
more positive control over the power op- 
erated elevator trim tabs on the P2V- 
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They buy the same things 








Neptune. As a result of the new design 
they had a requirement for a 4-port valve 
which was not available from any sup- 
plier. 

In 18 days of intensive, day and night 
application and working so closely with 
Lockheed they were practically an exten 
sion of the Lockheed Engineering Staff; a 
Parker team from the Hydraulic Division 
delivered the first units. In this short time 
they had designed the new valve with 
a new solenoid, made castings, and 
started production. The system was in- 
stalled in an aircraft and found so satis- 
factory that it was subsequently installed 
in earlier P2V models as well as current 
production. 


For sheer, high temperature shock, 
try beating this Lycoming full color 
spread: “Lycoming harnesses the 
hot breath of a new era.” The mas- 
sive picture, with black and vivid 
red predominating . . the hot breath 
of a gas turbine exhaust . . is su- 
perb. The text — well, read it for 
yourself: 


Now, in the lungs of Lycoming’s ad- 
vanced gas turbines developed for the 


Military — the turbine principle finds new 
usefulness, this time for helicopters. Em 
ploying broad knowledge and bold think- 
ing in aerocynamics, thermodynamics, and 
metallurgy, scientists of Avco’s Lycoming 
Division have achieved in the T53 turbine 
important design advantages; dramatic 
compactness (never before has 800 H.-P. 
been housed in so little space), versa- 
tility in installation and operating charac 
teristics, high efficiency, ruggedness, long 
life, and low production cost. The T53 
developed in close cooperation with the 
U.S. Air Force and U.S. Army Transporta 
tion Corps for helicopter use, also broad- 
ens the benefit of turbine power to fixed 
wing aircraft and many other mobile and 
stationary applications. Through advanced 
turbines — as well as improved reciprc 
cating engines, better components, finer 
precision parts Lycoming translates re- 
search into practical realities for defense, 


for peace. 


Please don’t get any cockeyed idea 
that parts advertising is all boiler 
plate here. Lear, Inc., for instance, 
in this sophisticated spread uses a 
Vogue high style drawing of a se- 
ductive young female holding a tape 
measure against a line up of “actu- 





ators.” Headline — “Fashion Note: 
They're slimmer this year if you get 
them from Lear.” (See p. 131.) 

Here’s a flashback to another hor- 
izontal advertiser — General Elec- 
tric. It’s the good, substantial GE 
approach noteworthy because here 
the same approach they use on an 
industrial machine is used for an 
airplane. See, doesn’t it have a fa- 
miliar ring . . “Why the F-86D Sabre 
Jet Interceptor Now Climbs UP- 
STAIRS ... 20% FASTER!” A 
well-documented spread, both pic- 
tures and text. 

Here’s a plane builder — Lock- 
heed and with a masterful four- 
color spread, at that. A page and 
a half is taken up by the map of 
the world, girl on ladder adding a 
new route. The copy? You'll see 
immediately what's up — ‘Every 
month another starts Super-Constel- 
lation Service.” 

And, here’s another familiar name 
— The Texas Co. Its color page is 
an on-the-dotted line testimonial 
from Al Mosley. Al’s the operations 
boss for Atlantic Aviation Service 

continued on page 136 


and read the same magazine... 


But here’s what’s most important to you: 
they read the same magazine. This means that 
Food Engineering . . . most subscribed-to food- 
plant magazine... winner of every industry- 
wide readership poll . . . makes these plants a 
single, sales-important objective for the kind of 
advertising that’s building your sales to other 
big industries! 

Ask us to show you dollars-and-cents figures 


on your market. 


ENGINEERING | 
McGraw-Hill @ 










You may be cheating yourself of a big chunk 
of sales if you regard Blotz, Plotz, and Glotz as 
unrelated minor industries. For, regardless of 
what they make, they buy the same things... 
and together they buy a very great deal. They 
must, for they feed the world. 

For instance, they all buy pipe, pumps, and 
valves. And, together, the plants that make what 
you eat and drink are third largest water con- 
sumer in manufacturing! 





; you sell them all together in... 


jaanas 
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COPY CHASERS. 


continued from p. 135 


at the Philadelphia International 
Airport. He says, in big red letters, 
“Texaco is a great business-builder,” 
and then explains why in the body 
copy. Picture of airport, picture of 
Al, trademark and logo. Isn’t it re- 
markable how the testimonial, well- 
handled, is an ageless advertising 
technique. 

How about a less familiar face, 
someone more vertical to the indus- 
try? Here’s a color page for Sargent 
Engineering Corp., makers of air- 
craft hydraulic and mechanical con- 
trols. It’s a straight-line approach, 
about what we'd call par for the 
course. Layout’s not very imagina- 
tive, but better than the average. 
Copy isn’t really copy at all — just 
the conventional “Sargent has been 
building, etc. . . since 1920.” 

Stratos, a division of Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp., does bet- 
ter. Much better. Well handled art 
(even though it is just a rendering 
of the product), good use of a good 
second color (an off-beat green) 
and excellent. typography. The ap- 
proach is straight — “Now — Me- 
chanical Fuel Proportioners Pro- 
duced by Stratos.” Tight product 
test, four applications, numbered. 
Orderly and good. 

This looks good and we are 
really happy with Cannon Electric 
Co. (See p. 137.) This is a page, 


black and white about “Newest 
Method of Sealing Against Mois- 
ture.” This is about “Potting of Can- 
non Connectors.” In case you don’t 
know what “potting” is, we'll tell 
you. Or rather, we'll let Cannon tell 
you: 


Potting is a newly developed method 
of obtaining complete protection, covering 
and sealing around the solder cups and 
wires at the rear of electric connectors by 
means of a sealing compound applied at 
the time the connectors are wired int 
their assemblies. The terminal area en 
closed by the plug or receptacle end bell 
is filled or potted with a free flowing high 
solids synthetic rubber compound. This 
cures at room temperature to form a firm 
resilient moisture and vibration resistant 


rubber seal. 


Benefits, product virtues, detailing 
of application — they’re all here. 
And so is an OK AS INSERTED for 
Edmund J. Phillips, vice president, 
Willard G. Gregory & Co., Los An- 
geles. 


Aeroquip Corp. is a master of re- 
straint: What it says in its space is 
as gentle as this: 

Judge a Product by its Users 
XP6M 


attack seapiane 


The new Martin Seamaster 


world’s first multi-jet 


proves that waterbased planes can be 
fast, maneuverable ... and BIG. Contrik 
uting to the Seamaster’s remarkable per 


Aeroquip 601 


engine hose, 617 lightweight air frame 


formance are lightweight 


hose, and high temperature, 3000 p.s.i. 


self-sealing couplings. 


But how it says it provides sheer 
eloquence to the message . . full 
color, insert stock, handsome art and 
layout. 

In contrast, Kollsman Instrument 
Corp. tells more, but with less visi- 
bility and impact in a crowded black 
and white page. “Which way to 
measure jet engine performance?” 
appears to be the headline. But is 
it? Below it, in even bigger display, 
“Thrustmeters to indicate Pressure 
Ratio — to indicate Differential 
Pressure.” Now we're confused, be- 
cause below this, also in display: 
“Kollsman is in production ... on 
components for Both Types — for 
Remote or Direct Reading.” 

We just have to give an OK AS 
INSERTED to GORDON FLETCHER, copy- 
writer, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 
cago, for his Minneapolis-Honeywell 
ads. They’re just conscientiously and 
intelligently good. (See p. 137.) Read 
this one, it’s representative: “The 
First Production-Line Airborne 
Transistors Fly on the F11F ‘4 

The Grumann FIIF Tiger represents a 
significant advance in carrier-borne fighters 

for a number of important reasons. 

Not the least of these are her low drag 
haracteristics - the result of a wasp- 
waisted fuselage and high density design. 

Important, too, is a new instrumentation 
feature, her Honeywell Transistor Fuel 
Measurement System — first transistorized 
production-line device to fly. 

The new Transistor Fuel Gage has all 
the accuracy of the famous Honeywell 
electron-tube gage, but is lighter, smaller, 


Continued on page 140 
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Set the scene 
to suit your market! 







Gardner's havea distinctive way of designing exhibits 





to appeal to the viewer—Sales-wise! 






Whether it’s nuts and bolts or new pharmaceuticals, 






you can depend on Gardner's to create the selling- 






atmosphere that rings the cash register. 






Capitalize your exhibit investment on a_ sure-fire 






display designed and built by Gardner’s—the world’s 






largest designers and builders of institutional and 





trade show exhibits. 








Visit our National Showroom, Penthouse, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 





sey 


@ Part of 40-foot island exhibit for Abbott Laboratories 






GARDNER DISPLAYS 
477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Yes, I want to know more about exhibits and displays! 
Please send me your: 


GA R D Pe La ee (_] 30-page Illustrated Brochure 


(_| Special Exhibitor’s Check List 
D | Ss ee LAY oe [| ‘‘Drama and Action in Trade Show and Institutional 
Exhibits” 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA., 477 Melwood St., MAyflower 1-9443 Name 
DETROIT 26, MICH., 810 Book Tower Bidg., WOodward 2-3557 
CHICAGO 8, ILL., 1937 W. Hastings St., TAylor 9-6600 

NEW YORK 17,N. Y., 41 East 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-262 1 
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“Because Business Publications bring us ’ 
vital news of people and products...” | 


says ALFRED E. PERLMAN, President, New York Central Railroad 





. we read the business magazines of our field Top men in every business feel this same way 
widely and regularly.” about the Business Publications they read regularly. 
Consider the number of fields that affect railroad They like the timely, pertinent information they get 
operations, and you can see why dozens of Business from alert reporters and businessmen writers .. . 
Publications are “never missed” by Mr. Perlman and they like the new ideas and product information 
and his associates. they get from the advertisers. These advertisers 


know that the best way to get their products read 
about by the men they want to reach is to advertise 
in Business Publications—the magazines their pros- 


pects “never miss”’. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. tats x street, w. w., washington 5, D.¢. + STerling 3-7535 


The national association of publishers of 173 technical, decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and ‘ / 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and __ professions... pin-pointing the market of your choice. 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 

of 4,098,937 .. . audited by either the Audit Bureau of Write for a list of the NPB publications and the 4 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- “Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We Have to 

tion, Inc. . . . serving and promoting the Business Press Sell Tomorrow?”, written by Ralston B. Reid, Advertis- 

of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- —_ ing & Sales Promotion Manager of the Apparatus Sales bea 








ized know-how and advertising to the men who make Division, General Electric Company. 
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NEWEST METHOD 
OF SEALING AGAINST MOISTURE 


POTTING of Cannon Connectors 


Positive sealing ogoinst moisture, dirt, 
ond other foreign matter 

Weigh? saving becouse of eliminotion 
of end bell and cable clamp 

Space saving due to shorter overall 


Prevention of wire totigue under ex- 
treme vibration. 


_ Improved dielectric characteristics. 




















Indrvidva! wires 





ereophiy maled 
CANNON offers these 
Connectors for Potting 


CAO6BS Plug - Plastic inserts 





CAQGES Plug + Resilient inserts 
85 to 36 Sixes 

CAOGER Plug - Resilient inserts 
85 to 36 Sizes 

CA3106B5 Plug + Plastic Inserts 
125 to 48 9 

CA3106BR Plug + Plastic Inserts 
125 te 48 Sizes* 

CA3IOGES Plug * Resilient inserts 
85 te 36 Sizes* 

CAIIOGER Plug * Resilient inserts 
85 to 36 Sizes* 


Receptacles also available for 
potting 

Plugs and receptacles available 
with either pin or socket 
assemblies 


ether consectors moy be 


petting lechwaves 


How It's Done... 


Potting is a newly developed 
method of obtaining complete 
protection, covering, and sealing 
around the solder cups and wires 
at the rear of electric connectors 
by means of a sealing compound 
applied at the time the connectors 
are wired into their assemblies. 
The terminal area enclosed by the 
plug or receptacle end bell is 
filled or potted with a free owing 
high solids synthetic rubber com- 
pound. This cures at room tem- 
perature to form a firm, resilient, 
moisture and vibration resistant 
rubber seal. 


Clean the Connector... 


The connector should be free of 
grease, oi! and wax in order to in- 
sure good adhesion. Do not expose 
insulating materials to the clean- 
ing solvent beyond the time nec- 
essary for adequate cleaning. See 
the new Cannon Manual on Pot- 
ting for complete information 


Mixing the Compound... 


Compounds are usually fur- 
nished as a basic sealant com- 
pound and an accelerator. Mixing 
must be done carefully, either by 
hand or with power equipment 
This subject is covered fully in 
new Cannon Manual on Potting. 


Applying the Sealant... 


Application of the sealant can 
be made with @ small paddle- 
shaped tool, spatula, putty knife 


or a flow gun. However, the flow 
gun is the preferred method 
where larger quantities of the 
plugs are to be sealed. Methods 
are discussed fully in the new 
Cannon Manual on Potting. 


Potting Machines... 


Large quantity runs can be 

economically by potting 

machines. Typical equipment of 
this nature is illustrated here. 





Curing Time... 


Curing time and the methods 
used are very important. The 
length of time that it takes for 
the sealant to harden and cure 
varies with the material used 
Generally, the length of cure time 
depends upon the work life of the 
compound. A longer work life in- 
creases and short work life de- 
creases the cure period. See the 
new Cannon Potting Manual for 
complete details. 

MIL-S-8516 (Aer) is basic specifi- 
cation on sealing compounds for elec- 
tric connectors and electric systems 
BuAer Bulletin Aer-EL-35 covers 
electric connector sealing to prevent 
contamination, improve reliability 


Cannon's engineering ¢a- 
perience is available te 
yee 


on your potting pred- 
lems, Write TOOAY fer + 
assistance and 





CANNON ELECTRIC CO., 3207 Humbelae Sr. Los 
Angetes 31, Caliiernia Factories is Lex Angeles, faut 
Terenve, Conde, Londen, ’ 


Tetre, Japon Representatives o& ati principe! citer 








* 
Star Ads of the Month 


These ads have been honored this 
month by the Copy Chasers, who 
stamped them “OK as inserted” . . 
highest tribute bestowed by IM’s 
anonymous critics of industrial ads. 


Complete . . Besides benefits and product virtues, 
Cannon Electric gives details of application. (See p. 136) 


erican 
WEL b 





It's a small world, 
but you can hit it if 
you fly without a 
LEAR ARCON. 





NEVER fly in instrument weather 
without an instrument rating! 











Nudger .. one of Lear's series of 


four-inchers, brief and to-the-point (See p. 
140) honors for conscientious, intelligent copy (See p. 136) 


Stopper . . Minneapolis-Honeywell cover ad rates 
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Years ago, advertisers and agencies led a long, 
uphill fight to establish the principle that circulation 


should be audited and VERIFIED. 
Yet today, oddly enough... 


RAILWAY AGE is the only 
publication with a 





Does that surprise you? Actually, there 
publications today. Here are 4 others... 





























T BUTT-WELD 


koies Rails va Flash Process 
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1 Railway Age is first with 2 Railway Age carries most mm 
vital industry news. a information. : 


(90% of major articles are either “‘firsts’ or “exclusives” ) as many editorial pages as number two magazine ft) 


Raitway AGE | Work 
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* Of course, Rattway Ace’s specialized sister publications—Rait- 
way Locomotives AND Cars, RAILWAY TRACK AND STRUCTURES, 
RAILway SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATIONS — also give you audited 
and verified ABC circulation. 


industry-wide railway 
verified circulation 





are tremendous differences between railway 











— 4 Railway Age offers readers 
who have ELECTED to read 


geese DON’T BUY something if they can get the same 
thing for nothing. But readers find tremendous differ- 





ences between railway publications today. 
As a result, they pay good money so they can spend 





good time reading the editorial and advertising pages of 
Rattway AGE. 

Thus your advertising in Ramway AGE is read by 
people who have elected to read—real flesh and blood, 








honest to goodness readers who sign renewals and write 
checks—readers to whom Raitway AGE is essential— 
“the Workbook of the Railways.” 

By contrast, the circulation of the number two maga- 
zine in the field, a giveaway, is not even verified. 

No wonder Rari_way AGE is the advertiser’s workbook, 
too. SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION . . . 
























































Mem omee 30 Church St., New York 7 ...79 W. Monroe St., 
_ Ae Chicago 3... Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13... Dallas, 
Pie ee He Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Coral 
NH Gables, Fla. 4 
t 3 Railway Age carries most 
buying information. 
‘ , (Nearly a third more advertising pages than the nuinber twot) t Based on the full calendar year of 1954 





Bus 
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book of the Railways @ 
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COPY CHASERS. . 


continued from p. 136 


and requires less than half the power. It 
has been flight tested extensively on many 
commercial and military aircraft. 

Transistors have an exceptionally long 
life, and are extremely resistant to shock 
and vibration. Unlike electron tubes, they 
needn't be accessible for easy change. In 
the new gage they are sealed within the 
indicator itself — hermetically protected 
from dust and accidents. . . 


The AC Spark Plug Division of 
GM says it another way: “Now, 
one AC Spark Plug lasts as long as 
two ordinary aircraft plugs!” This 
we go for. 


Plane builders and airlines . . 
Boeing’s job has always held well. 
Layouts have always held to the 
“picture-headline-text-logo” classic. 
This is a good example: “Boeing’s 
jet transport is off to a good start.” 

Martin’s work is much more dra- 
matic — almost impressionistic in 
feeling, with its type treatment, 
heavy black arrows and rules. Head- 
line, “The world’s shortest runway.” 

Vickers-Viscount still has an ap- 
proach you might normally expect 
from a fast-talking American mer- 
chandiser, and one effectively unique 
for a plane builder. The head and 
subhead spell it out: “British Euro- 
pean Airways reports: Each Vis- 
count produces $100,000 net profit 
a year.” Subhead: “Wherever the 














PLUG LASTS AS LONG AS THO 
OROINARN AIRCRAET PLUGS { 


Set 


~ 


Today, AC Spark Plugs are making history. Now, 
airlines are getting 900 hours of engine time from AC 
Spark Plugs in regular commercial operation! That's 
the record of the AC-271 plug you see at the right — 
and it is two to three Games the normal life of ordinary 


spark plugs under identical operating conditions 


Expect twice the life (which means bal{ the operating 
4) with AC Aircraft Spark Plugs! 


speciat | 


ont rect 
‘ CONSTRUCTION 

AC FEATURES COMOUCTING METAL CERAMIC WAL 
mecesseD TW" 
en caches AC footers 


AC SPARE PAYG CIVISION + GENteAL MOTORS COLTOEATION + Must, arcmreem 
ome eT heme tee s 





May mre 








General Motors . . Says it a new way 


Viscount flies traffic figures 


——- 
rise. 


Braniff International has a series 
devoted to “exhilarating vacations” 
that’s a real stopper. Its humor is 
wonderful. It’s all in the photo- 
graphs, this one with three charac- 
ters in old-fashioned bathing suits. 


Boost-of-the-month .. Boost-of- 
the-month to the man who dreamed 
up the Lear series of little “nudg- 
ers.” One column by about four 
inches and cute spot illustrations. 
(See p. 137.) They’re lulus. There 





For exhilarating vacations— 





—Braniff makes the difference! 


BRANIFF «=~ AIRWAYS 


serving 82 cites nerde US A end § Late Amencer countries 


~~ os 











A Cat dete HC ot Hag Vat ak AS Neh a Yee at sh 


Boeing's jet transport is off to a good stort 





tthe prototype airplane into production aerodynamic pemmcipies proved 6 meng a ee 


Borne 








Braniff . . offbeat 
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Boeing . . classic 


are seven of them: 


“A blanket of fog needn’t turn 
into a shroud. Equip your plane with 
a Lear Arcon.” 

“The IF in IFR means you have 
a better chance of getting through 
IF you have a Lear Arcon.” 


“The CAA reports that 561 stall- 
spin accidents occurred in 1954. Nat- 
urally not a single one of these 
planes was equipped with a Lear 
Arcon.” 


“Can you make 120 rudder cor- 
rections per minute? Ten times 
more, if needed, can be made elec- 
tronically and smoothly by a Lear 
Arcon.” 


5S. “It’s a small world, but you can 
hit it if you fly without a Lear Ar- 


6. “Next time the missus asks if 
you've paid your life insurance, tell 
her you’ve switched to a Lear Arcon 
so you can both enjoy the money.” 


“You bet your life when you fly 
‘weather’ without a Lear Arcon.” 


Each closes with this line: “Never 
fly in instrument weather without an 
instrument rating!” 

The copywriter: NORMAN WARREN, 


director of advertising, Lear, Inc. 


Cid 
















From light and power rs to communications 





to processing 


Only ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


COVETS all to construction 
electrical industries! 


with the largest, most influential cir- 
culation of any publication in these 
industries... 

55,000 Electrical Engineers 


ELECTRICAL 
PEN aa anc 


As the one and only horizontal publication that 
blankets all the electrical industries, ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING offers advertisers the 
unique opportunity of covering all their markets 
in one publication... reaching the designers and 
specifiers who must be sold before an order can 
be issued. 


And ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING delivers 
specific markets for less cost than most leading 
vertical publications in their respective fields. 


It’s a fact your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
representative will be glad to prove, 





Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


a PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 
oa a = By R | * A FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


a N Ss | N ma wa FRR | N oo OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Why 1955 is 


A MILESTONE YEAR 





MILESTONE | (at home) 
This year will end as the biggest advertising year in TIME’s history. Before New Year’s Eve, 1955, 
American industry will have invested in TIME’s advertising pages more than $37 million—$2 million 
more than 1954, 
TIME will have published at least four single issues in each of which advertisers will have invested 
more than a million dollars—and, all told, advertisers will have assigned more dollars to TIME than 





to any other magazine in the world except LIFE and The Saturday Evening Post. 
This will be the 7th year in succession in which TIME has stood in third position among all maga- 
zines in advertising revenue. 


MILESTONE II (at home) 
Before 1955 is over, TIME will have sold more copies to subscribers and newsstand buyers than in 
any other year in its history—an average of more than 1,900,000 copies a week. 
Overall, during the year now ending, more than one hundred million copies of TIME will have 
been purchased in the United States. 


MILESTONE Ill (abroad) 
This year will also be remembered at TIME as a year of advertising and circulation achievements 
outside the continental United States. 

By the end of the year, the four international editions of TIME will have sold more than 5,400 
advertising pages—and world industry will have invested in them more than $4,800,000, making 
this TIME International’s biggest advertising year in history. 

And furthermore, this is the year in which the circulation of TIME’s international editions stands 
at an all-TIME high, 391,000 per week all around the world, 
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FOR TIME 


at home and abroad 





t IME -- g he ae pee se ce 
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Weekly Newsmagazine 








of the Worid 
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A General Electric shocker 


Chester H. Lang has retired as vice-president of public relations 

for General Electric Co. He joined GE in 1919 as an auditor and 
moved up through financial and promotional posts to become a 
vice-president and the company’s “chief industrial salesman” in 1940. 
He had been in charge of public relations since 1951. Mr. Lang, 

much in demand as a speaker, liked to shock audiences with seemingly 
fantastic predictions for his industry. In 1950, for example, he 

predicted a U. S. electrical energy output of one trillion kilowatt hours 
by 1970. Now, even conservative forecasters place that date as 1964. 





Chester H. Lang | 
g 


Young man in a hurry 


At 30, Richard C. Christian is: director of research and corporate 

secretary for Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago agency; 
vice-president Marsteller Research, Chicago, and a vice-president 
of the NIAA. He has studied at these universities: Miami, Oxford, 
O.; Northwestern, Evanston, IIl.; Denison, Granville, O.; The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C., and Biarritz American, Biarritz, France. 
He has been a market analyst for two industrial companies, written 
articles for marketing publications and served three years in the 
army. 





Richard C. Christian 


Ad manager switches to sales 


D. H. Rowe, former advertising manager of Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
has been appointed assistant sales manager of Ridge Tool 

Co., Elyria, O. In his new job, a newly created one, Mr. Rowe 

will have a hand in advertising and sales promotion as well as sales 
activities. At one time he was training director for Jack & Heintz and 
later became an associate editor of New Equipment Digest, both of 
Cleveland. He was educated at Case Institute of Technology and 
Western Reserve University. 





D. H. Rowe 


From mechanic to sales vice-president 


In 1934, Paul W. Norris joined Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 

O., as an assembly mechanic and service engineer. Now he has been 
named vice-president and director of sales. Between those two jobs, 
Mr. Norris has been, successively, manager of Denison’s Research, 
Development and Marketing divisions, chief engineer and sales manager 
for the Multipress Div. and sales manager for the Pump & Control 

Div. He also was on “loan” to the government’s National Production 
Authority in 1951. In his new job, Mr. Norris will have charge 

é of all domestic sales, advertising, service and sales promotion, 

Paul W. Norris | ow 
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40,000 Circulation in 


the Major Markets 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Central New York Puchasor 

Syracuse 1, N. Y 
Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 
Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Dixie Purchasor 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Heart of America Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 
Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
The Midwest Purchasing 
Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
North Central Purchasor 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 
The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Southwestern Purchasing 
Agent 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Washington Pur, Agt. & 
Mf 


Tr. 
Seattle 1, Washington 








Being Neighborly is Good Business ! 
New Brochure Helps You Sell Industrial P.A.’s 


If you sell to industry, this is for you! It’s a valuable guide for 
directing your advertising closer to industrial Purchasing 
Agents at their /ocal level . . . in the one group of publications 
that can’t miss—their own. This booklet represents all of the 
regional P, A. publications in the “Associated” list on the left. 
Each is the “official” organ for the powerful P. A. Associations 
in its area, and “take-horne’”’ reading for all member-P.A.’s. 
Total: 40,000 mostly in your major markets. The above book- 
let offers you complete outlines of geographical coverage, cir- 
culation, space rates, mechanical information, etc.—all you 
need to give your District Sales Programs on-the-spot adver- 
tising support in any one or combination of districts. It’s yours 
for the asking—no cost, no obligation. 


Send for this new Brochure today on your letterhead! 


4 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 
P.A. Books 
Alcoa 

Alan Wood Steel 
American Box 
Bethlehem Steel 
Columbia Steel 
McLouth Steel 
John Roebling’s Sons 
Jos. T. Ryerson 

U. S. Steel 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Garlock Packing 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scovill Mfg. 
Doehler-Jarvis 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Spring 
Nationol Screw 
Ohio Gear 

Tube Turns 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd Street, Room 639 « 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


e MAin 1-3499 
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to pop the lid off 
profits in packaging! 


Time was when glass bottles and jars could claim much of 
the packaging market as “exclusive territory.” Then along came tin and 
paper and fiber and plastics containers. 


What happened to glass? 


In 1953 the glass-container industry hit a new record-high, with 
128.9 million gross jars and bottles. This year production seems likely 
to soar well past the 130 million gross mark! 


Why no crack in the glass market? Because each year more and more 
products are packaged ... and glass gets its share of so mighty a market- 
on-the-move that it keeps all sellers of containers and packaging 
materials and machinery on the jump! 


For packaging salesmen not only need to cover hundreds of package-using 
companies in practically all the 48 states ... they also have to get the okays m 
of the many men-with-buying-authority in each of the companies! 


That’s why any sales force in the packaging field needs the help of 
advertising ...in a magazine big enough to back it up with — and scout 
ahead for — well-nigh countless customers! 


Choosing the right magazine for the job is so vitally important that 
advertisers to packagers fine-tooth-comb all the magazines in the field, 
checking them these 3 ways... 





The 3-way-check tells you —if you make anything that goes into 
packaging any product—your advertising belongs in MODERN PACKAGING. 


“Write for the full reports of all 5 surveys and for 
additional facts on the market and the magazine 


MODERN PACKAGING 


More ads-to-packagers are placed 


in MODERN PACKAGING because more 
packagers read and prefer it! 





MODERN PACKAGING A Breskin Publication, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ~~ 
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CHECK THE CIRCULATION 
of packaging magazines: 
MODERN PACKAGING has the 
largest circulation in the field 
... and what’s more, it is the 
only magazine packagers have 
to pay for (a big $6 a year, at 
that)! As the one magazine 
in the field with paid, ABC- 
audited circulation — and a 
high renewal rate of 71.62% 
MODERN PACKAGING gives ad- 
vertisers assurance of inter- 
ested readers...interested in 
packaging! 

GOOD-BYE TO PRY-UPS? a new high 

speed vacuum capping machine that 

puts easy to open screw-off lids on 


glass containers may make this fa- 
miliar pry-off lid a thing of the past. 












CHECK THE EDITORIAL EFFEC- 
TIVENESS of packaging mag- 
azines: Since 1952, five inde- 
pendent surveys* show that 
MODERN PACKAGING is read 
and preferred (for its author- 
itative coverage of new 
materials and equipment, 
packaging trends, and tech- 
nical data on materials and 
production) by more men- 
who - specify - and - buy - for - 
packaging than any other 
magazine serving this $10- 
billion field! 


Solving the doctor’s dilemma: when 
the rubber cap is forced down, hydraulic 
pressure pops the rubber plug out of 
the bottle’s waist, to let the liquid 
mix with the powder! 






CHECK THE ACCEPTANCE BY 
ADVERTISERS Of packaging 
magazines: Year after year, 
more advertisers invest more 
money in more space in 
MODERN PACKAGING than in 
all other packaging publica- 
tions combined. And last year 
they spent more dollars for 
more space in MODERN PACK- 
AGING than ever before! Most 
of them keep using its pages 
year after year—57% have ad- 
vertised continuously for at 
least five years! 










It’s a glass menagerie of botties and 
jars of all shapes and sizes that the 
industry keeps pouring out! More and 
more products are being packaged... 
and glass is getting its share! 
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| MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[) See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total Paid . - .....UP 20.2% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 31.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
Wooden Container Mfrs. - 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills .. 

Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet Mfrs. . Shi 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 
Large Industrial Plants 

with Woodworking Shops . 
Renewal Percentage 


UP 50.9% 
UP 19.3% 


_UP 18.4% 


_UP 31.6% 
UP 14.39 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

(1) Ask for analysis showing lew cost 
theusand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


(1) Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


ae wooD 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phene: Financial 6-5380 








‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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- top management 


FORUM 


Executives tell why they launched 
new divisions .. distribution factor 


4 


Major reasons why an industria] company will merge with another company in a different 
product field include growth, leveling of the business cycle and a higher return on in- 
vestment. That was evident in the answers of three top executives whose companies 
recently merged and who were questioned by IM here last month. But what about com- 
panies that “diversify from within” by establishing a new division or affiliate? Why are 
such divisions established? Does the present distribution system of the company affect its 
decision? Why? IM asked these questions of two company presidents who have launched 


new divisions. The answers appear below. 


By Roger Tewksbury 
President 
Oster Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland 


® On Jan. 1, our company will be- 
gin marketing, on an international 
basis, a line of multi-purpose, hand- 
propelled, hand and _ battery-op- 
erated portable lifts. 

The entrance of Oster into the bil- 
lion dollar material handling equip- 
ment field comes after an intensive 
three-year study into new products 
and their market potential. 

There are various reasons behind 
the introduction of a completely new 
line for a 62-year old company which 
has long been famous for its pipe 
and bolt threading machines: 


1. It is our impression that there 
are certain limitations to continued 
expansion in the pipe machinery in- 
dustry due to competitive processes 
for joining pipe. This is not to say 
that we can foresee a decrease for 
the sale of such equipment, nor 
does it mean any less effort on man- 
ufacture or sale of our present line. 
However, we were seeking an ex- 
tension to our present line, in a 
growth industry, and our line of 
portable lifts and the material 


Peery 


handling equipment field meet these 
requirements. 


2. We sought a means to compen- 
sate for the economic peaks and 
valleys of machine tool demand so 
that we could provide for continu- 
ing multiple shift employment under 
all business conditions. 


3. The product which we were seek- 
ing had to be one that we could 
manufacture with our present equip- 
ment and personnel. 


4. The product had to be one that 
could be sold through existing dis- 
tribution channels. 


Oster’s product search, in the in- 
itial stages, was conducted in co- 
operation with the operations re- 
search section of Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland. After 
various markets were eliminated 
from consideration and the material 
handling equipment field was finally 
chosen, still additional study was 
devoted to a type of product within 
this field. 

The line that will shortly be 
available includes six basic models, 
all featuring exclusive engineering 
design principles, not heretofore in- 
corporated in such equipment. One 
design feature deemed important for 
the greatest variety of applications 
allows each of the models to be used 
as four different types of carriers. 








While there is competitive equip- 
ment on the market today, it is 
Oster’s feeling that the potential for 
this type of material handling equip- 
ment is almost unlimited and only 
a relatively small area of this po- 
tential has yet been explored by 
other manufacturers. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of the sale of the new line is 
its unusual method of distribution. 
Unlike similar products, and other 
types of material handling equip- 
ment, industrial supply distributors 
rather than material handling dis- 
tributors, will predominate. Distrib- 
utors will, in most cases, be those 
industrial accounts who are present- 
ly handling Oster pipe and bolt 
threading machines. 

We sought a line of products that 
could be sold through our existing 
distribution channels. This was 
deemed important since it would 
not, therefore, be necessary to sell 
quality and reputation to the dis- 
tributors inasmuch as this has been 
done in connection with our other 
products for more than half a cen- 
tury. 

In setting up our initial plan for 
distribution, we first surveyed our 
distributors to determine their inter- 
est in including such a product in 
their over-all line. The response 
was such as to enable us to set up 
test sales through certain distribut- 
ing firms. To date, these test sales 
have more than proven the validity 
of our decision. 

By the end of 1956, we expect to 
have 125 distributors, with an esti- 
mated total representation of more 
than 200 firms. Our progress in 
completing this representation is 
based simply on the time necessary 
to teach these firms’ sales personnel 
about the new line and actually 
work with them in the field on sales 
calls. 

It is interesting to note that many 
years ago, when our company was 
the first to introduce its portable 
threading machines, it was strongly 
advised against selling such equip- 
ment as “shelf items” through indus- 
trial supply distributors. 

The years have proven our origi- 
nal distribution policy was absolute- 
ly sound, and we believe that mate- 
rial handling equipment of this type 
can be sold as a “shelf item” as well. 

Continued on page 150 


For Every Product from S 
_ Gas Cylinders to Boats... £ » 


- MEYERCORD 
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DECAL Nameplates 
do the job BETTER/ 
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Make sure your brand identification will be seen to the very best advan- 
tage by your customers and your prospects ... make sure you always 
specify Meyercord Decals. You'll know for certain that colors will 
| remain accurate and true, that designs will be reproduced exactly to 
specifications .. . and most important you'll know the decals you apply 
to your product will be specially engineered to your specific surface 
requirements. Meyercord, America’s largest decal manufacturer, has the 
art, design, engineering and production facilities to serve you best... 
no matter how difficult or unique your requirements. Without obliga- 

<i tion of any kind, let a Meyercord Sales Engineer 
show you how and why Meyercord Decals can do 
the job better for you. 


FREE! “MARK-IT” MANUAL OF DECAL NAMEPLATES 


Send today, on your company letterhead, for this 
valuable full-color guide to every industrial problem 
in marking, identification, instruction, and informa- 
tion. Gives you hundreds of new ideas for the appli- 


me cation of decals to your products. 
DEPT. L-308 


THE MEYERCORD Co. eae 
Unldi Largest. Drcaleomania Manufacturers CHICAGO 44, ILL. 

















For Detailed Data See 


This Emblem Means Industrial Marketing's 
Annual Market Data 


IT'S EASY FOR YOU 


to Get Media and Market Data 


| When you see it in the advertisements of business publications — in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars — you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 


Market Data & Directory Number. It you can find facts on the pub- 
lication’s editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and 
similar informaton, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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: to sluice distributor, in the years to come, 

° gates will find himself an integral, grow- WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
S ing part of the distribution of ma- 

° terial handling equipment. REFERENCE OF THE 








PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Unlike Oster, Dayton Pump will | 
build new distribution system 





@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry 


By Louis Wozar | @ With 30,000 Additional Readers — 






= 
“™F_ 


0 


“apm _._|_—s Attracted by Editorial Service 
agg and P.E.’s Long Active Life 





Dayton, Ohio The operating men of the five major divi- 


e 2 * 4 
Civil Engineers = The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. | sions of the petroleum industry—producing, 


recently established an industrial di- drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
; —make up the audience served by PETROLEUM 


; | vision for the simple reason that we | _ * oe : g 
S ecl OF 1 | believe greater diversification will eee ee 
| be g e | tial specifying and buying group, these men 





’ increase our profits. | are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
installed | First, we are at, or near, the top | mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
| among the producers of domestic | use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 


pumps and water systems. The field | panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT’S 


w 
p Ul ment itself presents a rather narrow mar- distribution enables you toreach selected engi- 
neers, superintendents, purchasing agents. 


ket. In addition, the business is sea- foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 


sonal. 
Because they are especially trained to apply B , eae ee eee PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news : 
highly complex techniques and processes in | y entering the industrial held, we | of products, literature, and personnel in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have | hope to open up new sales oppor- | a way that invites agp Se More than 
Ts : i a els 2s - oe 3,000 certified, quality inquiries are re- 
the responsibility of specifying installed | tunities and fill up the valleys in (2: 6a from every issue — representing 
equipment for their designs. our seasonal cycle. This will not on- | aetion from a substantial part of the cir- - 


ae : ] tabiliz mployment, but will | culation. 
in a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- ites ie it A : 
make for more efficient and eco- 


: eA " 
eet red ae ceanerie iia nomical year-’round production. 30,000 additional readers 


as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


Second, tests have shown that | In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 
| some of our domestic pumps can | readers were asked, “How many other of your 
associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
copies were read by others in management, 
| subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
, turing processes. | tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 

We expect to promote our indus- | EQuIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
| trial division through a new sales | readers per copy—providing its intensive pene- 
and distribution set-up, and have re- | tration throughout the petroleum industry... 


leased our former field sales manager a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 
td ti d , t based on its 12,000 world-wide distribution. 
of domestic pumps and systems to 


very successfully be adapted to in- 
| dustrial uses without too much re- 


tooling and re-vamping of manufac- 
This is why it pays to sell the 39,0G0 pro- | 


fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 















| head it. mw | Send jor the 1956 Media Data File for com- 
Engineers are educated | plete information on PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, 
a ‘Mill & Factory’ launches | the world-wide quarterly reference publica- 
to specify and buy. = chides program | tion of the petroleum industry. 
ron | orate i Published by 
2a Bow von ML Rectory S| lll PET RO LEU Mi , | 
ounoto offering its advertisers a new mer- eussinaitnns EQUIPMENT 
| chandising service, which includes Quarterly 


Reference |! PUBLISHING 
3 COMPANY 


in association with 








such things as ad preprints and re- 
FN G N F F RI NC | prints, full-size and miniature 
folders of the publication’s cover, 


} : 4 “2 ; Chi © Cleveland 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction | display easels, extra copies Of the | weringtond. ¢ © Dalles SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 





| publication, page markers and cover- | Los Angeles PUBLISHING CORP 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS =. | Portland, Oregon ; 
a | Carat Gobien Forde 30 Church St., N.Y., 7, N.Y “ 


33 Wést 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS INTEGRITY 





Porter ad director 
hits business paper 
selling tactics 


® cHIcaco—Philip C. Wallach, di- 
rector of advertising and public re- 
lations of H. K. Porter Co., New 
York, has accused business publica- 
tions of “questionable integrity” be- 
cause of what he termed their fail- 
ure to separate completely the edi- 
torial and advertising departments. 

Addressing the t. f. Club of Chi- 
cago, a group of business paper 
salesmen, Mr. Wallach censured the 
space salesman who “comes to me 
and gives me editorial clippings from 
his publication about H. K. Porter 
Co. and then tries to sell me space.” 

“I think that’s cheap,” he said. 

Mr. Wallach, who observed that 
he was a news reporter for many 
years before taking on his present 
position a year or two ago, said that 
newspapers and some larger general 
magazines such as Time have earned 
respect because they do not use such 
tactics. 

He also disapproved of sending 
business paper salesmen to press 
conferences. “A news conference,” 
he said, “is for reporters and editors, 
not salesmen.” 

Observing that H. K. Porter has 
13 divisions in addition to the par- 
ent company, he said they buy ad- 
vertising space in 161 business pub- 
lications and general magazines and 
37 directories and other special types 
of publications. 

Questioned by reporters after his 
speech, Mr. Wallach said that a 
fourth of the business publication 
salesmen calling on him use the 
“editorial space approach” in trying 
to sell advertising space. 

Although he conceded that a 
minority might be building a bad 
reputation for the majority, he said 
he has become wary of all space 
salesmen. 

“When I entered this field not long 
ago,” he said, “someone told me, ‘If 
you want to spoil a secret, tell a 
space salesman.’ I now believe it.” 

He cited a confidential conversa- 
tion which he inadvertently allowed 
a space salesman to overhear. It in- 

Continued on page 153 








DISHWASHER 


A boon to mankind and a 
powerful profit producer for 
the modern merchandising 
plumber. More than 12,000 of 
the 22,000 contractors who 
operate stores, sell, install and 
service the automatic electric 
dishwasher, From just a man 
with a wrench, the plumber’s 
become a man with a customer 
for the very products you 

sell — and this dramatic sales 
success story poses a 
question of plumbers and the 
part they play in your 

picture. To find out how they 
work, and to put them to 
work for you — call on PHB, the 
magazine that sells best 
because it tells readers most 
about their business. 














Write for your copy of 
the “Merchandising Contractor” 


—latest report of a continuing 
study by PHB! 


“A profit-packed circulation that's countable" 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 EAST 59th STREET PLAZA 3-9177 - NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OFFER — eS 
INVALUABLE SERVICE on UNFAMILIAR pie: 
MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Look them up in Industrial Marketing's 


1956 Market Data & Directory Number 
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is “part of the job” of every Steel Man in a 
Supervisory or Buying Capacity! 


Steel industry buying officials 
must read the Iron and Steel 
Engineer to keep pace with the 
industry and their jobs. Editorial 
and advertising pages keep them 
posted on all phases of engineer- 









All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
| circle the numbers of the items you 


ing and operations — products, | want on the reply card on the yellow 
equipment and services of suppli- | insert and drop the card in the mail. 
ers. A consistent schedule of ad- | Industrial Marketing will pass your 
vertising in this publication will | ;equests on to the publisher or sup- 
pay off in increased sales for your plier who offers the material. 
products. | 


Write for N.IL.A.A. Sales Pres- 


wtction Oeillne! 1201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
é Fy 


How to cut the cost 
of ir. uencing people 

If your business letters are too long- 
winded, they're costing you too much 
money, says a booklet offered by the 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. The 


booklet is called ‘'The Cost of Influencing 


IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 Empire Bldg, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


People,” and it says that the average 
business letter costs over $1 to write and 





mail. The booklet says using cheap paper 
instead of good bond paper will cut costs . 





I'VE NEVER HAD SO MANY REQUESTS only a fraction of 1%, but pc eivseyivid the 
FOR ANYTHING AS FOR JOBBER Propuct Frm oes eeiehaneaeriew lied ee ohana 
NEWS. THE INDUSTRY MUST LOOK UPON JAW my oC alain 
IT AS MIGHTY USEFUL! 

1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Collotype method makes high 
quality, low cost printing 

Collotype printing—sometimes called the 





photogelatine method—is explained in a 
brochure offered by Black Box Collotype 
Studios, Chicago. The brochure shows ex- 
amples of collotype printing and says this 
“lineless, screenless printing method” pro- 
vides perfect reproductions at low cost for 
such things as trans-lites for displays, 
posters, wall charts, broadsides and cata- 


rs 
ogs. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to make your letterhead 
do a good selling job 
“Letterheads of the Year” is the title 
of a booklet offered by the Gilbert Paper ‘ 
Co., Menasha, Wis. The booklet features 





16 letterheads selected as outstanding in 
the continuing Gilbert-sponsored letterhead 





jesign contest. A design analysis and 
identification of type elements accom- 
panies each letterhead. The booklet in- 














Jobber Product News is published by Stanley Publications, Inc. | cludes a six-page introduction by typog- 
which also publishes Transportation Supply News (Founded | raphy expert Burton Cherry, who teils 
1945). General Offices: 22 West Madison Street (Suite 650), | the requirements of good letterhead design. 


Chicago 2, Illinois—FRanklin 2-7450 
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1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
One way to make your 
direct mail stand out 

Mailograph Co., New York, offers a 
sample of its “Giant Letter” direct mail 
piece. Everything about the letter is over- 
size. It's 11x14”, and its typewriter style 
type is about twice as big as elite type- 
writer type. Mailograph says one com- 
pany got three times as many returns 
using the giant letter as with an ordinary 
letter. The back of the sample shows ex- 
amples of how various companies have 
used the giant letters. 


1205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Data on French-speaking 


Quebec auto owners 
Revue-Moteur, Montreal, has issued a 


market data folder containing statistics 
on automobile owners’ expenditures by 
the French-speaking majority of the prov- 
ince of Quebec. Included is a media 
file conforming to the NIAA publishers’ 
sales presentation outline. 


1206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market analyzed for 


testing and insvection methods 
Data obtained from 634 industrial plants 


is included in a 12-page study available 
from Materials & Methods, New York, 
analyzing the market for materials test- 
ing and inspection methods. SIC categories 
are used to show 31 methods for testing 
or inspecting parts or materials. The study 
also reveals the kind of technical informa- 
tion sought by those who determine which 
methods are used in those plants respond- 
ing to the survey. 


1207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Today’s retail lumber dealer 
. . how to sell through him 

American Lumberman, Chicago, offers 
a 12-page booklet that shows tools and 
techniques used by the retail lumber 
dealer to expand building material sales, 
and measures the progress he is making 
as a merchandiser. 
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e Send for these free selling tools 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Purchasing issues new 
NIAA presentation file 

Conforming to the format recommended 
by the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Purchasing, New York, has 
issued a new publishers’ sales presenta- 
tion outline covering detailed breakdown 
of its distribution of approximately 20,000 
copies per issue. 


1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rapid growth described of 
electrically operated products 

The market for electrically operated 
products is growing at a rate 50% faster 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9012 
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Readers Service Dew — 
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than the gross national product, according 
to a market and media file issued by 
Electrical Manufacturing, New York. Or- 
ganized to conform to NIAA sales presen- 
tation standards, the file estimates that 
the market will total nearly $62 billion 
10 years hence, at which time it will rep- 
resent 121% of the nation’s total produc- 
tion. 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to put promotion 
in your pocket 
Now you can use your breast pocket 
handkerchief to promote your product or 
Continued on next page 
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continued from previous page 


service. Daren Specialty Co., Passaic, N. 
J., has brought out a sales promotion 
item called the “Slogachief.” It's an or- 
dinary man’s handkerchief with a promo- 
tional slogan embroidered along the edge 
so it will show when the handkerchief is 
folded and put into the breast . pocket. 
Daren offers a folder describing the 
“Slogachief," which says the item is ideal 
for such things as conventions, sales meet: 
ings and dealer promotions. 


1211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking buyers located 
in nationwide study 

Using purchases of machine tools as 
< criterion, Machinery, New York, has 
prepared a statistical analysis showing 
the percentage of buyers in the metalwork- 
ing field located in each of the 48 states. 
Included in the folder are a bar chart 
showing those states accounting for more 
than 1% 
a United States map spctting those areas. 


of machine tool sales and 





1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Use of light metals 
shown in 61 categories 

A statistical state-by-state breakdown of 
the light metals casting, fabricating, proc- 
essing and consuming industries has been 
made available by Modern Metals, Chi- 
cago. Revealing the number of organiza- 
tions in each of 61 specific categories 
within 10 major industry groupings in 
every state, the study encompasses 24,084 
companies, which, Modern Metals says, 
will fabricate and consume more than 
98% of the 2,300,000 tons of aluminum, 
magnesium and titanium produced during 
1955. 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Details revealed on potential 
overhead crane and hoist sales 

During 1956, nearly one of every five 
plants in major industries will purchase 
overhead hoists or cranes, according to 
a study completed by Flow, Cleveland. 
Nearly 50,000 overhead hoists will be 
bought, with one company indicating it 
will purchase 106 such devices. The re- 
port also includes statistical details about 
hoists and cranes currently in use. 
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1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Some suggestions on marking 
a special occasion 

Beaux Arts Engrossers, Chicago, offers 
a folder illustrating some of the plaques, 
certificates and book style awards which 
it makes for such things as anniversaries, 
service awards, decler emblems and in- 
dividual citations. 


1215 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s your guided tour 
of a promotional movie maker 
Atlas Film Corp., Oak Park, Ill., offers 
a handsome booklet telling briefly the 
promotional power of business movies 
and telling in detail the services and 
skills that Atlas has available for such 
movie-making. 


1216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a display unit 
to fit a low budget 

Ivel Corp., New York, offers a folder 
on its new "Versa-Lite’ expandable dis- 
play unit. The exhibit is low-cost, light- 
weight and packs into one small case— 
has space for product and literature dis- 
plays and literature storage. 


1217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
First of series analyzes 
Milwaukee food service market 
Based on data obtained from personal 
interviews with operators of 131 food serv- 
ice units in Milwaukee, Food Service Mag- 
azine, Madison, Wis., has issued a 149- 
page study of the market, scheduled to 
be followed shortly by a similar survey of 
the Springfield, Mass., market. Use of 
supplies and equipment is broken down 
by brands, and the report includes such 
basic statistics as an analysis of the 
nearly half million paper napkins used in 
Milwaukee eating establishments each 
week. 


1218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here is market and media 
data for petroleum field 

Market and media data concerning each 
of its four editions has been put in file 
form by Petroleum Engineer, Dallas. Avail- 
able is information in the specialized fields 
of drilling and producing, refining and 
petrochemical, oil and gas pipelining, and 
management. 
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volved dismissal of an agency, and 
he obtained the salesman’s promise 
to keep silent on the matter for 48 
hours to allow him time to notify 
the agency and its personnel. Check- 
ing later, he said, he discovered the 
salesman broke his promise ten min- 
utes later—by phoning the agency. 

He told of another business pub- 
lication which showed Porter’s pres- 
ident a copy of a story on the 
company’s labor relations, present- 
ing them in an unfavorable light. 
Labeling the process “blackmail,” 
Mr. Wallach said the publication 
offered to withhold the story if the 
company renewed its ad schedule. 

Mr. Wallach said that, although 
much of the material was exag- 
gerated and inaccurate, it was “fac- 
tual in parts.” He said that, rather 
than risk a labor stoppage as result 
of the story, company executives 
decided it “would be cheaper to do 
something unethical like renewing 
our advertising.” The ads were re- 
newed and the story never ran, he 
said. 

Discussing Porter’s expansion and 
diversification program, he said that 
when Porter purchases a company, 
its agency is fired automatically. 
Then one of the company’s current 
agencies takes the account. 

“This is not the way a lot of peo- 
ple would like it,” he said, “but it 
avoids getting an amalgamation of 
agencies.” 

Porter’s latest acquisition is Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia saw 
and tool maker. St. Georges & 
Keyes, which handles part of Port- 
er’s advertising, will replace Geare- 
Marston on the Disston account, 
which will operate as a Porter di- 
vision. 

Sharing the speakers’ platform 
with Mr. Wallach at the t. f. Club 
meeting were Karl F. Ewerhardt, 
sales promotion manager, Leschen 
Wire Rope Division of Porter, and 
Lee E. Ahlswede, executive vice- 
president, A. R. MacDonald, Inc., 
Chicago agency. 


Second annual automation show 

trebles number of exhibits 

™ cHIcAGo—Signs that automation 

is no flash in the pan were offered 
Continued on page 154 
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Who is the 
“Modern 


Sanitation” Man? 


HIS TITLE: He is the ‘Sanitarian’ but has hundreds of titles ranging 
from ‘‘Bacteriologist,’’ ‘‘Housekeeper’’ and ‘‘Food Service Man- 
ager”’ to ‘Plant Superintendent”’ and ‘‘Inspector.”’ 


HIS DUTIES: include sanitation, safety and welfare; research, in- 
spection, buying and recommending. 


HE BUYS BILLIONS: The latest survey shows that he buys 1% Billion 
per year in chemicals, supplies, paint, tile, lavatory equipment, 
flooring, hand and power tools, plus uncounted billions which he 
recommends. 


FOR 126,000 PLANTS in which sanitation is supervised by 15,712 
readers of ‘‘Modern Sanitation’’ which cuts across all Commercial 
and Institutional classifications and reaches every industrial plant 
which has 400 employees or more. 


HE READS Modern Sanitation for its research, operational and new 
product data and is particularly interested in what his contempo- 
raries are doing in this fast growing field. 


IT’S DOCUMENTED. All these facts are documented. Write for 
specific information on any phase of this unusual market opportunity. 


— wodeu SANITATION 








A POWELL PUBLICATION 
855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 


See The 1956 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


STREET ENGINEERING MARKET 
® THE PROBLEM. The urban highway 
problem has been given top priority 
by the Nation’s experts. Half of all 
traffic volume is on urban streets, 
only one-tenth the Nation’s mileage. 
® TOTAL CURRENT MARKET. Vast 
sums are being spent currently to 
improve and maintain our city 
streets. Out of an estimated 1955 to- 
tal of $6.0 billion to be spent for all 
U.S. highways, $1.7 billion will be on 
urban highways. 














Construc- Mainte- 

Object of tion nance Total 
FE diture lontili ane TT | si 
Expenditure (millions) (millions) (millions) 
Urban streets .... $ 600 $455 $1,055 
Urban exten- 

sions of State 

systems ............ 575 55 630 

Total urban 1,175 510 1,685 
Rural roads ........ 600 720 1,320 
State highways 

(other than 

urban exten- . 

sions) . . Ce 620 3,045 

Total all 2 
highways 4,206 1,850 6,050 


@ OPERATION EXPENDITURES. Not in- 
cluded above are operation expend- 
itures, This market involves addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, on parking, street cleaning, 
street lighting, etc. 

A BPR breakdown of partial data 


reported to it is as follows: 


Distribution of Expenditures by Urban 
Places for Allied Street Functions: 1951 
Maintenance 





Allied Street Capital and 
Functions Outlay Operation Tota 
Total . 100.0% 100.0% 100.09 

Parking 

facilities 33.1] 7.4 13.7 
Street 

lighting . 11.8 58.1 46.8 
Street clean- 

ing . = 4.2 26.0 20.7 
Sidewalks 13.5 2.6 > 2 
Storm sewers 37.4 5 13.6 


® ITEMS NEEDED. Almost every type 
of equipment and material used in 
phases of road construction, main- 
tenance and operation is needed by 
the urban highway market. 

STREET ENGINEERING delivers 
every specifying and purchasing in- 
fluence in the total maintenance and 
operations market. STREET ENGI- 
NEERING will go to over 14,000 
persons, each individually screened 
for his value to the advertiser. With 
no need to conform to precedent or 
existing circulation patterns, “waste 
circulation” has been kept to an ab- 
solute minimum. STREET ENGI- 
NEERING’s circulation is 90.39% 
“effective,” a figure approached by 
no other publication in its field. 

The Research Department of 
STREET ENGINEERING has pre- 
pared the following reports, which 
are available on request: 

Facts and Figures on Your Ex- 

panding Street Market 

Truck Ownership of Cities in the 

United States 

Write for copies or more com- 
plete market information to 
STREET ENGINEERING, Gillette 
Publishing Co., 22 W. Maple St., 
Chicago 10, II. 
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at the second annual International 
Automation Exposition. 
Nearly three times as many ex- 


hibitors as entered the show last | 


year displayed equipment aimed at 
furthering the automation of in- 
dustry. The total of exhibitors was 
170, compared with 60 last year. 
Attendance was 11,098. 

Richard Rimbach, director of the 
exposition, said that automation, in- 
cluding many developments on dis- 
play at the show, will cut costs for 
industry and help it in its fight 
against obsolesence. For example, he 


said that in food processing, where | 


manual labor still predominates, 
milk production alone will effect 
“staggering” savings through auto- 
mation. 

Largest exhibitor was Panellit, 
Inc., Skokie, Ill., which displayed a 
control panel for use in building 
atomic reactors. 


eo a Bee 


‘American Aviation’ drops ABC, 
fight looms on ABP membership 


® WASHINGTON—American Aviation, 
Washington, has resigned from the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations charg- 
ing the ABC with “purposeful eva- 
sion” of proposals for a complete 
audit of non-paid as well as paid 
circulation. 

As a result of the resignation, a 
fight is in the making over whether 
or not American Aviation will be 
able to continue its membership in 
the Associated Business Publica- 
tions. 

American Aviation’s 
was announced in a letter to James 
N. Shryock, ABC president and 
managing director. 

The letter, signed by American 
Aviation Publications vice-president 
and general manager Leonard A. 
Eiserer, said American Aviation 
joined the Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation three years ago, 
but remained in ABC in hopes the 
ABC “could be persuaded into 
changing its adamant position 
against auditing non-paid circula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Eiserer charged that ABC's 
assignment of the non-paid audit 
question to a committee working on 


resignation 








Se lll 


ut different! 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 











| bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 


heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 


| former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
| packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 


ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 
magazine to deal adequately with both 
consumer and industrial interests and 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment 
is too important for one-handed sales 
attention and promotion. That’s why 
a different magazine had to be born— 
and why it has met with such a warm 
welcome by its carefully selected readers. 


If you can sell anything on the list below, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your 
advertising in the pages of 


industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED 
BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES @ 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS @ CASE 
LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER @ 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER @ COATED 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- 
TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e DESSI- 
CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR 
BRACING @ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- 
PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES 


* 
Send for a copy and complete data about 


| INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- 


cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News 
Magazine of Consumer Packaging. 


* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 











simplification of publishers’ state- 
ments constituted “purposeful eva- 
sion of .. . the issue.” 

After American Aviation an- 
nounced its resignation from ABC, 
Associated Business Publications 
president William K. Beard wrote 
the publication, saying that ABP re- 
gards ABC membership as proof of 
compliance with ABP’s constitution- 
al requirements that all members be 
primarily paid circulation publica- 
tions. 

“If . . . your resignation from 
ABC becomes a reality, the drab 








5.25 readers per copy was the an- 
swer to the following question in a 
recent readership survey. ‘‘How many 
people besides you read your copy of 
Construction Digest?”’ 


Of 1,020 questionnaires distributed, 
381 or 37.4 percent were returned! This 


5.25 READERS PER COPY 
OF CONSTRUCTION DIGEST!" 


In a $7-billion annual construction market 








construction market of Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. (Including Northern Kentucky 
and St. Lovis trading areas.) 


To get your share of the annual 7- 
billion dollar Tri-State treasure, USE Con- 
struction Digest—where reader interest 
is highest . . . where reader action is 


tremendous reaction proves that readers 
of construction publications read and act 
on the information contained in Con- 


and inescapable fact is that Amer- greatest! 


ican Aviation would become auto- 
matically ineligible for membership 
in ABP.” 

American Aviation publisher 
Wayne Parrish, in an answering 
letter, wrote that American Aviation 
intends to remain in ABP until 
ousted. 

“If the constitution and by-laws 
mean anything,” Mr. Parrish wrote, 
“such ousting would appear diffi- 
cult.” 

Mr. Beard, in his letter, cited 
sections of the ABP constitution 
which specify that membership is 
limited to publications circulated 
primarily to paid subscribers, and 
authorize the board of directors to 
determine “circulation adequacy.” 

“Historically,” Mr. Beard wrote, 
“ABP has accepted membership in 
ABC as evidence of this adequacy. 
The founding fathers and their fol- 


*From a readership analysis by Industiial 
struction Digest. Research, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Project this ratio throughout the entire 
circulation and you get a total of over 


45,000 readers in the $7-billion annual 






Names of respondents 
available on request. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Over 8800 Readers 





Free Direct Mail Bonus! 


The OIL FORUM has introduced a new kind of promotion package. 
| All contract advertisers are entitled to use our mailing list for spec- 
ification addressings to their respective markets for their catalogues 
and brochures. Ask for details. 


Bonus Distribution! 





lowers deemed it inadvisable that 
membership in one group should 
be constitutionally contingent on 
membership in another. Hence, this 
seemingly devious approach.” 

Mr. Parrish replied: “We believe 
since our membership qualification 
has not been questioned with our 
73% paid circulation that we should 
remain a member in good standing 
next year, so long as we maintain 
this high level of paid circulation. 

“If there is a tie between ABC 
and ABP—and you mention ‘this 
seemingly devious approach’—then 
I think a complete explanation is 
overdue.” 

Mr. Parrish pointed out that con- 
stitutionally expulsion from ABP 
could be only by two-thirds vote of 
ABP board members. He asked for 
an audience at such a board meet- 
ing. a 





impact! 





The OIL FORUM guarantees minimum publication of 10,000 copies 
per issue, on which advertising rates are based. Extra press runs are 
made to distribution at outstanding industry affairs. Such circulation 
bonus for 1955 included: Oil Finders’ Conference, New York, 1,500 
copies April issue; 4th World Petroleum Congress, Rome, Italy, 1,000 
copies June issue (by air); Oilwell Drilling Contractors’ Convention, 
Houston, 1,000 copies October issue; 35th Annual Meeting American 
Petroleum Institute San Francisco, 3,000 copies mid-November issue 
— all without extra cost to advertisers. 


Verified Circulation! 


The OIL FORUM is the only petroleum periodical which has dared 
to submit its circulation to scrutiny and certification by VAC — 
Verified Audit Circulation, the audit bureau which two years ago set 
the highest audit standards ever required — the audit that is verified 
by the people who get the magazine. 


The OIL FORUM gives advertisers the impression power through 
greater visibility helps create effective sales promotion through ad- 
vertising. VAC’s first audit of the OIL FORUM reveals that 93.8% 
of our readership classifications are correct — that 91.2% of its read- 
ers find The OIL FORUM useful in their business. 


11 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
Majestic Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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ON TANKS, TOO 





New crop of decals 
turns up on crash 
helmets, oil wells 


Decal signs are providing instant 
identification and promotion for 
Skiles Oil Co., Mt. Carmel, IIl., fuel 
oil distributor. 

The company has leased wells and 
storage facilities in several major 
oil fields. To identify all of its fa- 
cilities, Skiles is using decals of its 
diamond shaped trade-mark. 

The decals come in four sizes 
ranging from 61 inches long to four 
inches. The big ones go on large 
storage tanks, which often are near 
highways so they act as billboards. 
A 24-inch size is used on sign 
boards that identify the company’s 


givin Leask 
. semnenTt Ft 








st 


All signed up. . Easily applied decal 
signs identify varied Skiles facilities. 
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leased property and on_ Skiles 
trucks. A 14-inch decal is used on 
the walking beams of well-head 
units. And the four-inch decal is 
used on the aluminum crash helmets 
which employes wear in the field. 

The decals were designed and pro- 
duced by the Meyercord Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Winner gets a work bench. . 
work bench gets a winner 


When Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa., manufacturer of 
precision metal fasteners and shop 
equipment, offered a $172 cabinet 
bench as a prize at the Produc- 
tion Engineering Show in Chicago, 
the fellow who held the lucky num- 
ber wasn’t the only winner. SPS 
won, too—the drawing brought 462 
visitors to the SPS booth. 

Prior to the show, the company 
sent out chances on the work bench 
to 8,000 customers and prospects. To 
be eligible for the drawing, they had 
to visit the booth and drop a coupon 
into a box. 

The 462 visitors, an almost 6% 
response, made the experiment a 
success. 


Towmotor booklets give gist 
quickly, details later 


General information is given 
quickly and is followed by detailed 
specifications in each of a series of 
booklets on the products of Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland, O. 

The series of four-page folders 
describes the company’s fork lift 
trucks and tractors. 

The first page of each folder tells 
the advantages of the truck it deals 
with and highlights important fea- 
tures. The following pages give com- 
plete specifications and operating 
data, and it includes drawings and 
diagrams and tables. 

Thus the man who wants only 
general information can get it 


quickly on the first page, while 
those who want more details can 
read on. 

The folders are distributed to ma- 
terials handling equipment users. 


Customers’ workmen get 
into sales act for Tweco 


A simple and inexpensive folder 
has put customers’ and prospects’ 
workmen behind the sales push that 
Tweco Products Co., Wichita, Kan., 
is giving to a new type of welding 
cable. 

The cable is made of aluminum 
and thus is much lighter for the 
weldor to lug around than the cop- 
per cable that generally is used. 

So as part of its campaign pro- 
moting the “Tweco-Lite” aluminum 
cable the company brought out a 
four-page, 3142x6” folder entitled 
“Pooped by Noon ... or the Sad, 
Sad Story of Willie, the Weary Wel- 
dor.” 

The folder told how Willie used 
to get all pooped out by noon lug- 
ging heavy welding cable around, 
but after his boss bought Tweco’s 
aluminum cable he was full of 
energy all day. 

The company has distributed more 
than 150,000 of the folders to its 





“POOPED BY NOON” 





The Sad, Sad Story 
of 
WILLIE 
The Weary Welder 


(with a happy ending) 











For workmen .. Tweco folder is 
amusing, so it will be read. And it carries 
message weldor is bound to pass on to 
his boss. 








1,200 welding supply distributors. 
Tweco urges the distributors not to 
mail the folders but to have their 
salesmen carry them on their calls 
and hand them out personally to the 
weldors in the shops. 

Tweco says the booklets have 
resulted in “internal pressure 
which is so important in getting 
management to purchase a new 
product.” 


Cuff links make stylish 
promotion for Pemco 


If you see someone wearing a 
pair of handsome brown ceramic 
cuff links, he’s probably a customer 
or prospect of the Pemco Corp., 
Baltimore. 

Pemco’s products include ceramic 
glaze stains. And to promote one of 
its latest brown stains, the company 
has sent makers of ceramic artware, 
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Promotional links . . Pemco's cuff 
link piece is good attention-getter. Swatch 
of real suiting material makes suit coat 
sleeve in piece more realistic. 


dinnerware and tile an unusual mail 
piece that looks like a man’s shirt 
sleeve . . complete with real cuff 
links. 

To follow up the piece, salesmen 
are given half-pound sample pack- 
ets of the new stain to pass out to 
customers for testing. They also 
carry a display board of fired ceram- 
ic tile showing the various effects 
obtainable through use of the brown 
stain with other stains. 

Last year, Pemco used a similar 
technique in introducing a new gray 
stain. That time customers and 
prospects received ceramic earrings 
in the new stain. 

Continued on page 158 








































farm market research 
for advertisers 


FARM IMPLEMENT 
NEWS 


Oldest publication -, 


in the industry 


TOP-RANKING 
PUBLICATION 


in the farm trade 
paper field 


LEADER IN 
CIRCULATION 
continues to lead all 


farm trade papers in 
total net paid 


AND READER 
PREFERENCE 


_ _ on basis of 
independent surveys 


MARKET 
ANALYSES FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


The two-billion-dollar farm equip- 
ment market may be the place to ex- 
pand your sales of components, parts, 
shop tools, raw materials, farm sup- 
plies or allied lines. It is an active 
market with many new tractor models 
introduced within the past two years 

. and many more on the drawing 
boards. 


Does your product fit this market? 
There is no need to be in doubt. Farm 
Implement News will gladly supply 
market information tailored to your 
specific needs — including special 
research where desirable. As the 
largest, oldest and best known farm 
trade paper in America, Farm Im- 
plement News has access to informa- 
tion not available from any other 
source. Material available immedi- 
ately on request includes a complete 
and up-to-date list of farm equip- 
ment jobbers and wholesalers in the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. 


Write for information before mak- 
ing your marketing and advertising 
plans for the coming year. 


“FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 








608 S. DEARBORN ST. * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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CB..2 


Key Men In Every End 
Of The Ceramic Field! 





Yes, no other publication in the ceramic 
field reaches such a high percentage of 
the people YOU want. That’s because CB 
is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society, and as such goes directly 
to presidents, ceramic engineers, produc- 
tion managers, purchasing agents, educa- 
tors, research chemists, foremen and other 
decision-makers. 


And .. . your message speaks with au- 


thority from the pages of the CERAMIC ~ 


BULLETIN because the CB is recognized 
as the most complete and authoritative 
book in the field. Month after month 
ceramists come back to each issue to seek 
vital technical information. So, your ad 
gets repeat attention. Let us give you 
the complete CB picture . . . one that 
will show you why advertising in the 
BULLETIN makes good business sense. 








[ ceenenie 


Bulletin 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 157 


Matches wits with hurricane, 
keeps the customers happy 

When hurricane-born floods rolled 
through the Eastern seaboard, Avery 
Adhesive Label Corp., Monrovia, 
Cal., promptly provided _ special 
service for its customers in the 
stricken areas. 

Before floodwaters had reached 
their peak, general sales manager 
John Torrey had ordered “flood 
emergency” delivery schedules set 
up for Avery’s customers. The com- 
pany contributed air freight ship- 
ments to get replacement runs of 
destroyed labels into customers’ 
hands as swiftly as possible. And 
90-day credit was automatically ex- 
tended to those desiring it. 


Promotion piece features 
do-it-yourself product test 


To push a major selling point for 
its carry-home beverage cartons, At- 
lanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga., is 
using a promotion piece which gives 
prospects a chance to test and com- 
pare Atlanta’s and its competition’s 
products. 

The selling point is that Atlanta 
cartons are made of virgin fiber 








It's a smap .. Push button catalog 
lists divisions on cover, snaps open to 
right section when arrow is set and button 
is pushed. Device is adaptation of popular 
personal telephone index. It’s distributed 
by Marketing Devices, New York. 


wood, and other cartons are made 
of re-used paper. 

Their product is stronger, says 
Atlanta. To prove it, the promotion 
piece included small samples of the 
Atlanta carton material and of the 
other type of carton material. 

Prospects were invited to run a 
“do-it-yourself” by tearing the 


samples to see for themselves which 
was stronger. 

The promotion piece was one of a 
series, which Atlanta put out to pro- 
mote its cartons. ® 


Cooler promotion gets hotter . . Jack Wilson (left), dairy product sales director, 


Wilson Refrigeration, Smyrna, Del., shows off new one-fourth size scale model of bulk 
milk cooler to two Wilson salesmen. Full-size coolers weigh 1,000 to 4,000 pounds. Sales- 


men can carry miniature around for demonstration on dairy plant's desk top or farmer's 
back step. Model is built of same material as full-size cooler and can be disassembled 


easily to show prospects all of the parts that make up the big coolers. 











(ADVERTISEMENT) 
THE RURAL ROAD MARKET 


= WHAT Is A RURAL ROAD, All roads 
outside incorporated municipality 
limits are rural roads. These include 
roads, the construction and mainte- 
nance of which are controlled by: 


89,990 miles 


Federal Agencies ........ 
600,518 miles 


State ig ied Departments ‘ 


omy ~ ge Departments 1,710,516 miles 
Towns and Townships ............ 611,496 miles 
Toll Road and Turnpike 


AUOTIUeS os (incl. under State) 
Total (1958):= 2.2.52. see 93,012,520 miles 


= TOTAL CURRENT MARKET. In 1955 
an estimated $6.0 billion will be 
spent on all U. S. highways for con- 
struction and maintenance. Of this, 
rural road construction will approx- 
imate $3.0 billion and rural road 
maintenance $1.3 billion. 
Construc- Mainte- 











Object of tion nance Total 
Expenditure (millions) (millions) (millions) 
Local rural roads .. $ 600 $ 720 $1,320 
State highways 
(other than 
urban extensions) 2,425 620 3,045 
Total rural ...... . 3,025 1,340 4,365 
Urban streets .:....... 600 455 1,055 
Urban extensions 
of State 
BYGOTRS i iacscdicccsonss _575_ 55 _ 630° 
Total all 
highways ...... 4,200 1,850 6,050 
= THE EQUIPMENT MARKET. Over 


18,000 jurisdictions maintain rural 
highways. As reported by BPR for 
1953, these jurisdictions owned ap- 
proximately 284,000 units of major 
equipment valued at $1,200,000,000. 
BPR estimates annual replacement 
at one-eighth, or 36,000 units. Thus 
the equipment market for rural 
road maintenance approximates 
$150,000,000 annually. 

= THE PURCHASERS. Purchasing 
practices are extremely complicated 
and different among the 18,000 jur- 
isdictions, which themselves vary in 
size from States down to special 
road districts. RURAL ROADS is 
expressly designed to reach the 
purchasing influences no matter 
what the buying patterns or indi- 
viduals’ titles may be. 

The following breakdown of RU- 
RAL ROADS effective circulation 
(BPA, June 1955) indicates the 
comprehensive coverage necessary 
to blanket this market: 


Federal and States: 
Engineers, Officials and 
other Personnel ................ 3,705 
Counties: 
Officials and Board eames 12, i 
Engineers .. e 2,1 
Road Superintendents _ DELS rr 14,351 


Towns, Townships & Special 
Districts: 











Board Members 13,035 

Road Superintendents 1,421 

EOS ooccssecckassiacene 72 

Special Road District 46 14,574 
Total effective circulation 32,630 


For additional market information, 
address RURAL ROADS, Gillette 
Publishing Co., 22 W. Maple St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





Advertiser changes. . 


E. V. Cole . 
ing manager, Linde Air Products Co., Tor 


- formerly assistant advertis 


onto, has been appointed Canadian ad 
vertising manager, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 


Toledo, O. 


Russell W. Sloan . 
ager of commercial development, Pennsy] 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He 
formerly served in a similar capacity with 


. has been named man 


Sharples Chemicals Div., a major com- 


ponent of the Pennsalt organization. 
William E. Rau . . has been named adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, Metals 
Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager, General American Life Insurance 
Co.) St 
quarters in East Alton, IIl. 


Louis. He will make his head 


Robert M. Gordon . 
ager, Air Impeller Div., 


- formerly sales man- 
Torrington Mfg. 
Co., Torrington, Conn., has returned to 
Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, 
Conn., as general sales manager. 


Robert K. Tucker . . 
manager, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., has 


former district sales 


been appointed industrial sales manager, 
O’Brien Corp., South Bend, Ind., paint 
manufacturer. 


Donald E. Stoops .. has been named 
manager of distributor sales, Transmission 
Div., Clark Equipment Co., Jackson, Mich. 
He was former advertising and merchan- 
dising manager for the division. 

F. William De Bree . . former New York 
sales manager of molding powder, Her 
cules Powder Co., has been appointed 
general sales manager, American Plastics 
Corp., a subsidiary of Heyden Chemical 
Corp., New York. 
William L. Whitcomb . . has been named 
advertising manager, L.O.F. Glass Fibers 
Co., Toledo, O. He was former advertising 
manager, Glass Fibers, before it merged 
with the fiber glass and corrulux divisions 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. 


to form 


Dr. Donald R. Herzog. . 
ate student at the University of Iowa, has 
been appointed manager of the newly- 


formerly a gradu- 


created marketing research department, 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O. manufac 
turer of industrial equipment. 


Gene K. Foss . 
Grove Laboratories, St. 


- has been named director 
of sales, Louis 
pharmaceutical company. Mr. Foss, for- 


merly manager of the company’s Fitch 


Continued on page 160 








In technical newustuork . 


No Program 
Is Better Than 
Its Planning 


To plan and to produce are 
different activities at different 
levels — both essential to doing 
the kind of technical newswork 
which shows up on the sales curve. 


For most of our clients we 
perform both functions. 


But — lately — several good 
friends in industrial marketing 
have said, ‘““We need your 
experience and scope to help us 
plan, but we'd like to produce 
all by ourselves.” 


And that’s OK with us. The 

more inside men you school to 
professional excellence in 
technical communications, the 
better you build for the tomorrows 
— in public relations, in sales, 

and in sales promotion. 


Accordingly, after nine years of 
selling the think and the sweat as a 
unit, we announce that we have 


Planning For Sale 


We offer this new service 
for the do-it-yourself marketer 
on a per diem basis. 


Although the daily rate’s 
high (because our principals 
do the job) the monthly 


. fee is most reasonable. 


As a sample agenda for 

Session No. 1 let us suggest: 
“What technical publicity 
techniques best fit (a) your special 
way of selling, (b) your special 
sales objectives of the moment, 
(c) the 7¥ends in technical 

media, and (d) the resources 

and skills you already possess.” 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and GCditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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The ONE impression power 
that sparks progressive 
railroading! 


NOW! 6 NEW features 
giving even GREATER 
editorial and advertis- 
ing IMPACT! 


1. ENLARGED EDITORIAL STAFF 
Now EIGHT full-time editors- 
including famed railroad writ- 
er Nancy Ford, our new Spe- 
cial Features Editor. Also 
exclusive correspondents in 
Washington, Pacific Coast and 
Europe. 


2. CLEARER WRITING ; 
Robert Gunning Associates 
counsels Modern Railroads’ 
staff on “Clear Writing.” 


3. R. O. EASTMAN 
Editorial Readership Research 
now employed exclusively by 
MODERN RAILROADS in 
the railroad field. 


4. STARCH ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP REPORTS 
Now available exclusively in 
the railroad field through 
MODERN RAILROADS. 


5. ANEW KIND OF PROMOTION 


PACKAGE 
Merchandises advertising to 
company salesmen—most im- 


pressively. 4-color folder—dis- 
play easels—advance industry 
and personnel news—all sent 
direct to salesmen. 


6. INCREASED CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE. 
22,513-BPA audit. More than 
DOUBLE the coverage of any 
other railway publication. 
Greater WORLD WIDE Cov- 
erage, too .. . and ALL at the 
lowest cost per thousand, ALL 
KEY readers! 


EXCEPTIONAL EDITORIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS PLUS DOMINANT, 
‘Key Man ONLY'' COVERAGE 
MAKES MODERN RAILROADS THE 
KEEN ADVERTISER'S CHOICE... 
today MORE advertisers invest 
MORE dollars — issue by issue — 
in MODERN RAILROADS, than in 
ANY THREE OTHER RAILWAY PUB- 
LICATIONS COMBINED! Write! for 
newly-revised NIAA Media and 
Market outline. P 
NB 


MODERN RAILROADS 





201;N. WEALS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 


PHONE: STete 2-412] 
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Advertiser changes. . 
Continued from p. 159 


Div., succeeds Russell A. MacDonnell wh 


has resigned. 


former service 


Olin 


Aathieson Chemical Corp., New York, has 


Paul R. Vickery field 
representative, Forest Products Div., 
been appointed sales manager for lumber 


products for the division. 


Edmund G. Munson, Jr. . . 
turbine parts division, Utica Drop Forge & 
Tool Corp., Utica, N. Y., has been named 


advertising manager. He will be in charge 


formerly in the 


of advertising and sales promotion for the 


tools, turbine parts and metals divisions. 


Corigliano Munson 


G. S. Corigliano . . has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
Bart-Messing Corp., Belleville, N. J., manu 


facturer of metal finishing equipment. 


Agency changes.. 


Edward K. Patten . . former account ex 


ecutive, Turner Adveriising Agency, has 
joined the creative staff, J. R. Pershall 


Chicag¢ 


Chatham, N. 


Dixor 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . 


has added these new accounts: 
Chemical & Research, Newark manufactur 
er of sulphuric acid, and Pfister Chemical 
Works, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Henry A. Loudon, Advertising . . Boston 
has been named advertising counsel for 


Co., 


machinery manufacturer, 


Torrington Mfg. Torrington, Conn. 


spring coiling 


effective Jan. 1. 


Comstock & Co. - Buffalo, N. Y., has 
moved to larger quarters at 651 Delaware 
Ave. 


David Levy . . formerly in copy-contact at 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., has joined Fred 
Wittner Advertising, New York, on the 


copy-contact staff. 






Virginia Beals . . formerly with the Minne- 
apolis Star Tribune, has joined the Brady 
Co., Appleton, Wis. industrial advertising 


agency. 












. - And good luck. . G. M. Basford 
, Fred Adams (left) presents 
Kenneth S. 


president 
plaque to Howard as Mr. 
Howard retires after 12 years as a copy 
contact man and creative writer with the 
New York agency. 
Hutzler & Long . . Dayton, O., has been 
appointed advertising agency for Dicks- 
Pontius Co., Dayton manufacturer of seal 


ing compounds. 


John Burton Clark . . 


tions account executive, Campbell-Mithun, 


for pub] } 
ormer pubDiic rela 


has joined Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
as an account executive. 
Industrial Advertising Agency Hemp 


stead, N. Y., has been appointed to handle 
advertising for Abaco Industries, Livings- 
ton, N. Y. builder of extruders and dies. 
Harold Warner Co. . . Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed agency for Creo-Dipt Co., 
. i 


N. Tonawanda, manufacturer of 


shingles. 
Vernon A. Weeden . . former writer with 
S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co., has been named 
the copy writing staff of Horton, Church 
& Goff, Providence, R. I. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee 
has been named to handle advertising and 
merchandising for Sohio Chemical Co., 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), in 
Lima, O. The company manufactures nitro 
gen products for industry. 
Albert W. Emery, Jr. . . former division 


manager, industrial products advertising 


and sales promotion, Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corp., has joined the client service di 
vision of Harris D. McKinney, Inc., Phil 


adelphia. 


H. M. 


has the following new accounts: 


Klingensmith Co. . . Canton, O., 
Press 
O. manufacturer of 
H-P Products, 
Louisville, O., builder of vacuum cleaning 


weld, Inc., Alliance, 


the Prest-o-Gas generator; 


systems, and Cleveland Tapping Machine 





Co., Canton tapping and drilling machine 
producer. 
. former 


Arthur P. Livingston . vice-presi 







JUST OUT 


New 1956 Edition 
Planning * Handling 
Checking Publicity 


BACON'S 


PUBLICITY 


CHECKER 
EDITOR-CODED for 1956 


Now coded by the editors themselves to 
show instantly what publicity is used by 
business, farm, and consumer magazines. 
Advertising and publicity people can now 
direct exactly the right kind of material 
to the right publication. Bacon’s 1956 
Publicity Checker lists 3,240 business 
papers, farm journals, and consumer 
magazines in 99 market groups— record 
systems incorporated into the book 
eliminates card files—step by step data 
on how to use the Checker for more effec- 
tive publicity. Spiral Bound Fabricoid, 
6%" x 9'2"—256 pages 
Price $15.00 — Sent on approval 


BACON’S 
pusuicity All new! 
Shows how to plan publicity pro- 


HANDBOOK 
grams, analyze markets, prepare 


release lists, write material; Help 
on photos, budgeting and evalu- 
ating results. A complete guide to 
publicity work. 

54%" x 8%4”—120 pages. 
Price $2.00—Sent on approval. 


Ti | $15.00 Cash, 










with order 












Full price if sent on approval 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CHIEFS 


SO ROOT PONTO MAKIN FR A, COTE CO OR MORIN 58s Son 








men who actually a U Y 


The Police Equipment market in the U.S. is 
tremendous—and GROWING] Police Chiefs 
today are actual Purchasing Agents, buying 
Weapons, Communications, Uniforms, Tires, 
Gas, Clothing Accessories, Parking Meters, 
etc.—arming and equipping over 250,000 
cops and employees! To cover this field 
selectively and completely —to get your 
share of Police Business — TELL ‘em and 
SELL ‘em HERE. Get the full story TODAY! 








National Representative 


Wm. C. Cc oO ef Pp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago ], Ill 








dent, McKee & Albright, has joined Gray 
& Rogers, Philadelphia. The agency has 
also been named to handle advertising and 
public relations for Exide Industrial Div., 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


manufacturer of industrial batteries. 


John Schorger . . formerly with Brady Co., 
Appleton, Wis., has joined the copy staff 
of The Buchen Co., Chicago. 


Paul Klemtner & Co. . . Newark, has been 
appointed agency and marketing consult 
ant for Strong Cobb & Co., Cleveland pri 
vate formula manufacturer for the pharma- 


ceutical and chemical industries. 


Buckley Organization . . Philadelphia, has 
the following new accounts: G. & W. H. 
Corson, Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Pa. manu 
facturer of refractories; Franklin Research 
Co., Philadelphia producer of floor main- 
tenance materials, and Romac Industries, 
Camden, N. J. manufacturer of baseboard 


radiation equipment. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith . . New York, has 
moved to new quarters in the Time and 
Life Bldg., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, and the 
Cleveland office of M&F has been named 
to handle advertising for all divisions of 
Gar Wood Industries, Wayne, Mich. manu 
facturer of truck equipment. 


Flack Advertising Agency Syracuse, 
N. Y., has moved to 433 S. Warren St. 


Henry A. Houston . . former account ex- 
ecutive, Ross Roy, has joined Amos Par- 
rish & Co., New York, as manager of their 
newly-opened Detroit office. 
Sands Associates, Inc. . . has moved its 
main offices to 26 O'Farrell St., San Fran 
cisco. They will continue to maintain a 


branch in Santa Barbara. 


Rudolf Schaefer, Inc. . . New York, has 
added New Departure Ball Bearing Div., 
General Motors, Bristol, Conn., and Poly 
chemical Div., Du Pont, Wilmington, Del., 
to their list of accounts. 


Gaynor Colman Prentis & Varley . . New 
York. will handle advertising and public 
relations for Liquidometer Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. maker of liquid gaging 
instruments and controls, effective Jan. 1. 


D. C. Smith Advertising New York, 
announced the opening of a branch office 


at 23 W. John St., Hicksville, Long Island. 


Ronald M. Fiandt . 


Milwaukee Industrial Designers, Milwau- 


- formerly manager, 


kee, has joined Ken Seitz & Associates, 
Milwaukee, as vice-president and general 
manager. 

Continued on page 162 








16,741 


ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 


Aa ue extra cost 





He CONCRETE |} 
WHEN YOU BUY Bitar 


11,435 
CIRCULATION MAILED AS 
HERE SEPARATE 


PUBLICATION 





NY 











YOU GET: 
PI QUARRY 16,741 
$e ~e' ADDITIONAL 
CIRCULATION 










=== 


FOR A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 


28,176 


1. THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is dis- 
tributed as a completely self-con- 
tained publication to a selected list 
of known buyers of equipment in the 
concrete industries. 


2. For the benefit of PIT AND QUARRY 
readers who also produce Ready-Mix 
Concrete and Precast Concrete Units, 
THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER is 
bound in and distributed as a special 
section of PIT AND QUARRY. 


This ADDITIONAL CIRCULATION 
through two-way distribution . . . assures 
you of complete and maximum coverage of 
the Concrete Industries. This combination 
offers you the largest circulation, keeping 
pace with the rapid strides of the concrete 
industries with effective and concentrated 
coverage. The advertising rates for the 
CONCRETE MANUFACTURER include ALL 
copies. 


b 


Write for market information 


OAS Ti leiiags 


MANUFACTURER 


431 S. Dearborn. St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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THIS “IS THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


V All types of business 
transactions 

Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 

Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 
Financial news 

Contracts 

Permits 


46<46 °° < 


THIS 16 THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 
FOR THEM 


Daily Texsnal-cfCommerce 
‘71.1 Southwest 14th Ave» 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 





HE KNOWS 


Mr. Adam Breuer, President of 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Company, 
knows that marketing a product 
is often a matter of educating in- 
dustry to accept a new method. 
He also knows how his agency, 
Grimm & Craigle, Inc., has helped 
his company do this and to dis- 
cover entirely new fields for sales 
exploration. We'd like you to find 
out, as he did, that we can thor- 
oughly understand an industrial 
product and the sales job that 
has to be done on it. 

We'd like to get to know you, 
too. Call us in for a chat. 


Qe 


GRIMM & CRAIGJZE, Inc. 
 treriising 
5 


201 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-8056 


Advertising, Sales and Merchandising Counsel to 
the Industrial and Hard Goods Markets 
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| Rowe & Wyman Co.. 


Agency changes. . 
continued from p. 161 


Parker Advertising Co. . . Dayton, O., has 
been appointed agency for Eagry Register 
Co., Dayton manufacturer of business forms 


and systems 


. Cincinnati, O., has 


| the following new accounts: Fries & Fries 


| Beaumont Birch Co., 


manufacturing chemists; Lee-Stevens & 
Co., storm door and window manufacturer; 
and Industrial Home Improvement Co., all 
of Cincinnati; and Leshner Corp., Hamilton, 


O., manufacturer of dish towels and in 


dustrial wiping cloths. 


Richardson, Thomas & Bushman . . Phil! 
adelphia, has been named agency { 


Philadelphia, manu- 


| facturer of bulk materials handling sys 


| has been appointed 


tems. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago, 


to handle advertising 


for Gaertner Scientific Corp., Chicago 
| manufacturer of precision scientific optical 


| Fuller & Smith & Ross . 


| has been named to handle advertising for | 
, Givision of Trubek | 


| ager, National Cash Register’s Electronics 


and measuring instruments. It is the first 
time the 60-year-old company has em- 
ployed the services of an 
agency. 


- New York, has 
been named to handle advertising for 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New 
York. 


Industrial Advertising Agency . . with | 


offices at 189 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y 
is the name of a new agency established 
to service industrial accounts in the Long 
Island and New York areas. Norman Rav- 
itz, head of Industrial Art Service, art and 
design studio, also heads the new agency. 
Gene Bartczak is director. 
Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., is 
now agency for Alexander Milburn, Balti 
more, Md., manufacturer of heavy duty 
welding torches and accessories, and als 
for Black Mfg. Co., Harrison, N. J., maker 


of paint spray systems and spray guns. 


Hugo Wagenseil & Associates . . Dayton, | 


O., has been appointed to handle technical 
publicity for Ipsen Industries, Rockford, 


Ill., manufacturer of heat treating equip- | 


ment. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., 

Truland Chemical Co. 

Laboratories, East Rutherford, N. J., solvent 

and waste recovery company. 

Vernon D. Walker . . former sales man 

Div., has opened an industrial marketing 
Continued on page 165 





Automatic Control for . . 


BUYING 
DECISIONS 


BUYING 
DECISIONS 


BUYING 
DECISIONS 


BUYING 
DECISIONS 


for components, systems 
and control equipment 


are made by 30,000 
readers of ... 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BS A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions. 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets. 

This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING. 


ay &. 


Circulation 





4,037 





624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 















December 
5- 9..Chemical Industries Exposition, 
Commercial Museum & Conven- 


tion Hall, Philadelphia. 


10-14.. National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Hotel New Yorker, New 


York. 


10-16... Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 


gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land. 


27-30 .. Exposition of Science & Industry, 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. 


Janwary, 1956 


6-10.. Nationa! Retail Industry Show, 
Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 


9-13..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Annual Meeting & Engineering Dis- 
play, Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit. 


11-14.. American Road Builders Associa- 
tion, Road Show, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Miami Beach, Fla. 


22-26... National Assn. of Home Builders, 
Coliseum, Conrad Hilton & Sher- 
man Hotels, Chicago. 


23-26..Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


24-26..National Garden Supply Trade 
Show, Power Equipment Panorama, 
International Amphitheater, Chi- 
cago. 


Feb. 
28- 1..National Automobile Dealers Body 
& Truck Equipment Exhibition, 
Armory, Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 
29- 1.. National Advertising Industries Ex- 
position, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


February 

6- 9.. Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 


7- 9..National Garden Supply Trade 
Show, Power Equipment Panorama, 
Kingsbridge Armory, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL 


SHOWS 





14-16..Sales Promotion Show, Municipal 
Auditorium, Miami, Fla. 


18-26.. Universal Travel & Auto Sports 
Show, Madison Square Garden, 
New York. 


23-26... Pacific Automotive Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 


March 
11-13.. NERSICA Exposition, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 


2nd & 3rd wks . . California International 
Home Show & Builders’ Market 
Week, Exposition Bldg., Oakland, 
Cal. 


19-21... National Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Show, Automotive Bldg., Tor- 
onto, Canada. 


19-22... National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


19-22..Radio Engineering Show, Kings- 


bridge Armory, New York. 


19-23 .. American Society of Tool Engineers, 


International Amphitheater, Chi- 


cago. 


April 
5- 7.. Electrical Industry Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles. 


wk 8th .. National Oil Heat Exposition, city 
not designated. 


9-12.. AMA National 


Auditorium, 


Packaging Exposi- 

tion, Atlantic City. 

9-12..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Aeronautic Display, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum and Aircraft Engi- 
neering Display, Statler, New York. 


10-12.. Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New 
York. 


20-25 .. Union Label! Industries Show, AFL, 


Civic Auditorium, Seattle, Wash. 
23-28..American Industrial Arts Associ- 


ation, Schroeder Hotel and Mil- 


waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
26-29... World-Oil Exposition, Coliseum, 


Houston, Tex. 





Here Are A Few Reasons | 


WHY 
CNM .... 


TOP READERSHIP 


... In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending Octo- 
ber, 1955, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished a total of 1,596 pictures, which 
included 577 on-the-job action pictures 
and 1,890 pictures of identified personali- | 
ties. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
For the twelve month period ending Octo- 
ber, 1955, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished 7,129 column inches of news and 
features. 


For the twelve month period ending Octo- 
ber, 1955, Construction News Monthly and 
Construction News (weekly) published a 
total of 19,299 column inches of bid news. 


For additional infermation phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION | 
NEWS MONTHLY | 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


eee 


THE 








PRESS” 





delivers CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 
of KEY PURCHASING PERSONNEL 


When you buy THE MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL ‘PR “", your sales message 
is directed to key officials who have 
the power to effect purchases of 
presses and allied equipment. 


EDITORIAL 


The MODERN INDUSTRIAL ‘*PRESS’’ 
has endeavored to report completely 
and vividly on the vast technological 
advances in the press and allied 
equipment industries . . . along with 
current news of manufacturers and 
personnel. 


MARKET 


THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL ‘PRESS’ 
is the only publication that draws a 
straight line through a scattered mar- 


ket, thus giving 100% coverage to 
pes MANUFACTURERS and USERS 
te} —_ 

Forming ° Stamping 
Deep Drawing fy Pressing 
Forging o Fabricating 
Welding Assembling 


s 
and Aliied Equipment 


THE MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


published by Andresen Inc. 
P.O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT 


-——A monthly semi-technical business pa- 
per devoted to articles concerning the 
making and rolling of steel. 


Read by the executives and key op- 
erating officials of the steel plants in 
all parts of the world. A.B.Cc. — A.B.P. 


STEEL PROCESSING 


—A monthly semi-technical business pa- 
per devoted to articles on Forging, 
Heat Treating, Stamping, Forming and 
Welding. Read by the executives and 
key opercting officials in steel process- 
ing plants throughout the world. B.P.A. 


WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


——Published biennially. 
Contains articles of semi-technical na- 
ture relating to steel making, rolling 
and steel processing. 


Space reservations are now being ac- 
cepted for the 1957 edition. 


Advertising rates on any of the above on 
request. 


Directory of Iron and Steel 
Plants 
—Published annually. 

Price $15.00 postpaid. 
Directory of Steel Processing 
Plants 

—Published biennially. 

Price $15.00 postpaid. 

Publishers 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
















hy <> ans a 


eecoepoeareny 
tw “CUL-DUR TANKS" 
Produced For Culligan, Inc. | 
Dove 2/15/55 


13 Min. J 


"Deagzrrcor 





Culligan, Inc., of Northbrook, Illinois, 
is the largest manufacturer of home 
water softeners, distributed thru 1100 
Julligan Soft Water Service Dealers. 
They have recently completed a new 
tank interior coating plant, the finest 
and most modern in the country. 
A color motion picture was the logical 
medium to show all of their dealers the 
operating details of this new plant. 
If your company has a new plant, a 
new process, or new equipment; and 
if your dealers and distributors will be 
more enthusiastic sales-wise by know- 
ing about it, you can use motion pic- 
tures profitably. 
















— 
Dilet a Viiutniitions 


6425 North California Ave * Chicago 45 * Phone AM 2-414] 


i 
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@ Send for available 


reprints 


of Industrial Marketing 


feature articles 
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R240 
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BA 


The Reynolds story . . . an IM case study 


October, 1955. 25c 


Three sins of business paper selling 
by Richard C. Christian, October, 1955. 25c 
Le Roi finds the farm is an industrial market 
by Glenn W. Graf, October, 1955 ic 


Your industry enters = ag fe , om markets 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder, Augus 5. 25¢ 

Film Sentewy fights obsolete machinery 

August, 1955. 10c 


Distributor urges suppliers to use more training ads 
Problems in Industrial Marketing, August, 1955. 10c 


Reprint of aditorial features 
are offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
send number and name of 
with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chjcago. 


article 


Sorry, we can't handle credit 
orders under $1. We'll be happy 
to bill you for larger sums 


The oe Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 


July, 50c 


Don’t snub small space ads. . 
Copy Chasers, June, 1955. 25c 


Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 


by Paul R. Busey, May, 1955. 10c 
How SIC can give you the cost 
by Nathaniel &. Kidder, May, i955 


35¢ 


How to know ates how much — = sell tomorrow 


by Robert E. Randel, January, 1955 


they’re bigger than you think 


er plant of reaching markets 


Agencies break record again, place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘54 


April, 1955. 40c 


‘Droodles’ help sell Inland Steel’s creosote oil 
by Merle Kingman, March, 1955. 35c 


How to get distributors excited 3 +59 product 
by Morris B. Rotman, February, 


How SIC can match media with  oeeaing = markets . 
by Kenneth L. Walters, February, 


. fast 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
Copy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January, 1955. 75c 


What do you need most to be an advertising manager? 


by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 25c 


Can you use inquiries as a ga _— ad ae 

by Howard G. Sawyer, Decem 1954. 

Business pee volume to rise 5% to $372,000,000 in 1954 

by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 50c 

How direct mail can help make 2 ads more effective 

by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c 

Unusual shape of business paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
November, 1954. 10c 

A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c 

RCA’s suey control campaign 

by E. T. Jones, August, 1954. 35c 

The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn't use ads 

by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 

Before and after . . what have we learned from Readex? 


by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1953. 50c 


Which ad attracted more readers? 


A selection of Starch scored ads from Industria] Marketing's monthly feature. $1.00 


Sales promotion ideas 


A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 


IM goes to a trade show. . 
July, 1953. 75c 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 


A guide to better publicity 
by members of the 


How to measure results of industrial advertising 


by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25c 
How can I find what type to use? 
by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 1948. 25c 


and learns about exhibiting 


75¢ 


Industrial Publicity Association, New York. 75c 









SPECIALIZED 
MARKET DATA 


available from 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


The Original Equipment Market for 
Materials in the Field of Electrically Oper- 
ated Machines, Appliances and Equipment 


A study made to enable companies engaged in the 
production of materials (non-metallic, materials, 
ferrous »:d non-ferrous metals and alloys) to en- 
vision in its entirety their volume market among 
manufacturers of electrically operated products. 
Materials applications for 1979 electrically operated 
products are tabulated according to Standard In- 
dustrial Classifications (SIC). 


CT The Original Equipment Market for 
Motors, Controls, Drives and Related 
Components 


A comprehensive study made among all manufac- 
turers of motor operated products to enable com- 
panies engaged in the production and sale of 
motors, controls and mechanical drive components 
to visualize in its entirety the broad, volume market 
and sales potential among manufacturers of original 
equipment. 1479 OEM applications for motors, con- 
trols and mechanical drive components are listed. 


Please address requests to 
Market Research Department 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 








Chicago’s 
largest 
designers 
and builders 


Exhibits 
Showrooms 


Models 
Cutaways 


also 
RENTAL 
EXHIBITS 





eneral 
exhibits 


& displays 


ine. 


2100-32 NORTH RACINE AVENUE 


EAstgate 7-0100 
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Agency changes .. 


continued from p. 162 


consultants firm, in Pacific Palisades, Cal., 
under the name of V. D. Walker & Associ- 
ates. 


Charles D. Burdette .. 
agency manager, Postal-Ad System Co., 
joined Richard T. Brandt 
visor of catalog literature and sales pro- 


former assistant 


has as super- 
motion on several of the agercy’s indus- 


trial accounts. 


Media changes. . 
Douglas H. Boynton . . has been appointed 
district of western New York, 
western Pennsylvania, and northern Ohio 
Chicago. His 
headquarters will be in Maple Heights, O. 


manager 


for Production Equipment, 





Pankow Ingersoll 


Wayne R. Pankow .. former St. Louis rey 
resentative, Factory Management & Main 
tenance, has been named regional business 
manager, Iron Age, Philadelphia. 


Edmund M. Ingersoll . . former vice-presi- 
dent, Stephan Co., has been named disirict 
Central in Cleveland, 


manager, territory 


for Power Engineering, Chicago. 
Richard LaBonte . 


ager, Food Engineering and Textile World, 


.- former promotion man 


has been named promotion manager, Busi- 
ness Week, New York, He succeeds Walter 
Persson, who became promotion manager 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


sales 


L. E. Johnson . former assistant 
manager, Amercoat Corp., has joined the 
staff of Bob Wettstein, 


sentative, Los Angeles. 


publishers repre- 


Robert T. Walker and Gardiner L. Winkle 
- - have been appointed sales representa 
Eastern area, National Provisioner, 
Chicago. Mr. Walker was formerly with 
Adoma Publishing Co., and Mr. Winkle 
account executive, Allston- 


tives, 


was former 
Musante Associates. 


William J. Martin . . New York, has been 
appointed northeastern advertising sales 
representative for The Timberman and 
Western Building, Portland, Ore. 


Continued on page 166 
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SPECIALIZED 
MARKET DATA 


available from 


ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


A to X—From Adding Machines to X-Ray 
Equipment 


A convenient market check list of more than 1900 
different types of electrically operated products— 
arranged under six major groups and 86 four-digit 
industry groups of the U.S. Standard Industria! 
Classifications (SIC). 


P*ant Count of Manufacturers of Electri- 


O cally Operated Machines, Appliances and 


Equipment 

Shows number of plants in each of the 86 separate 
industry groups that manufacture electrically 
operated products. 


CJ The Volume Market of Electrically Oper- 


ated Machines, Appliances and Equipment 
as Made by the Readers of Electrical 
Manufacturing 


Data from government and industry association 
sources showing dollar volume of shipments for . 
64 separate industries engaged in the manufacture 
of electrically operated products. Unit production 
figures are also shown for such industries as 
machine tools, metalworking machinery, agricul- 
tural machines, household appliances, etc. 


Please address requests to 
fAarket Research Department 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 















—-COAL MINING — 





COAL 


MINING 


\y—,_ 4 Teaches 
—_) top 

« coal men 
fA 











Operators, managers and 
superintendents read Coal Mining 
month after month, year after 
year. Its accurate analysis of cur- 
rent industry trends, plus the 
latest in equipment news, are 
essential tools for improved mine 
operation. 

Advertise in Coal Mining... the 
publication read most .. . quoted 


most by men who buy most. 
AA-1736 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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NEW AT 


Type 


lanning 





covers 173 
ATF Type 
Faces and 
1,246 
Ornaments 
and 
Accessories 


. This 180-page book shows you the 
type which can add sparkle and inter- 
est to your layout, save expensive hand 


VU 


lettering costs...obtain unusual effects. 
Send $5 by check or money order for 
your copy to: T.4.27B 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 





Type faces shown are: Dom Casual; 
Gothic Condensed No. 529; 
Spartan Heavy; Bulmer. 





ARTIST ——- PRODUCTION MAN 


Advertising Department of leading con- 
struction machinery manufacturer West 
of Chicago needs man for art-work 
| and production of sales literature, 
visual aids, etc. Must have experience. 
Must have adequate production knowl- 
edge to be responsibie for buying 
of printing, engravings, etc. Send all 
essential data including printed samples, 
| if convenient. All replies held in strict- 

est confidence. Write Box 514, c/o In- 
| dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
| Chicago 11, Hl. 











ADVERTISING — MERCHANDISING 
MANAGER 


Growing seasoned manufacturer needs capable 
direct mail and promotional manager for 
national repeat business necessity. Exceptional 
opportunity for permanent future in Chicago. 
Write Box 515, c/o Industrial Marketino 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 














INDUSTRIAL PHOTO SERVICE 


SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
by using your personal camera (and flash) to make 
your own industrial ‘‘shots’’. Then let our special- 
ized Industrial Photo Service ECONOMICALLY and 
QUICKLY develop and enlarge them to your needed 
sizes. SPECIAL PRICES ON QUANTITIES. 
PROMPT SERVICE: KEHRES PHOTO SERVICE 
1454M HAYDEN AVE., CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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Media changes. . 


continued from p. 165 


Canadian Printer & Publisher . 
new rates now effective: 


- Toronto, 


Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $180 $160 $140 
2/3 page 160 140 120 
1/2 page 100 90 80 





Industrial Equipment News . . has ap 
pointed William Blair Smith, Smith-Holly- 
day, San Francisco publishers representa 


tives, as its advertising representative in | 


northern California, Washington and Ore- 
gon. 

America’s Textile Reporter . . has: moved 
its executive and main editorial offices 


from Boston, Mass., to Greenville, S. C. 


Adkins Lowell . . formerly with McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., has 
manager of sales promotion and advertis 


been named 


ing, Sweet's Catalog Service, Div. of F. W. 
Dodge Corp., New York. 


¥. £. Recomm . . 


formerly Toronto and 





western Ontario representative, Pulp & 
Paper Magazine of Canada, has been 
named sales manager for Toronto and! 


western Ontario, National Business Publi- | 
Que. E. A.| 


and western On 


cations Ltd., Gardenvale, 


Moore, formerly Toront 
tario representative for Canadian Indus- | 

1 | 
trial Equipment News, has been named | 


, ' =e 1 | 
National Business Publications sales peel 
ager for Montreal, the Canadian Atlantic | 


coastal provinces and New England. | 
John M. Weber . . formerly vice-president | 
and central region manager, Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. The company, 
which publishes Design News and Pur- 
chasing News, moved recently from De- 


. | 
troit to Englewood, Colo. | 


John V. Costanza . . 
with Export Buyer, has been named man- 


formerly associated 


ager of circulation and business services, 
Revista Industrial, Spanish language in- 
dustrial news publication recently acquired 
by Keller Publishing Co., New York. 


The Pocketlist of Railroad Officials . .| 


New York, new rates effective Jan. 1:| 


Space Per Insertion Per Year | 
1 page $110 $440 
1/2 page 65 260 
1/4 page 52.50 210 
2 pages 187 748 


Archer W. P. Trench . formerly sales 
manager, Porcelain Enamel 
Rehoboth, Mass., has joined the 


staff of American Metal Market, New 


Products 


Corp., 





New Product Digest 


The monthly magazine for busi- 
nessmen with a career interest in 
creating, financing, manufactur- 
ing and marketing new products. 
Authorize us to bill you $10.00 for 


annual subscription, or for single 


issue send one dollar 


New Product Digest, 
Dept. B30 
Box 2052, Austin, Texas 














Are you watching 
Competitive Advertising 


For this 
OLE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Advertisers’ Research Service 
ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, IND 











if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


« CHICAGO 
Manhatten Bidg. 


fer over 69 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








York. * 





mm; Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


ng SERVICE 
ARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





MArket 2-3966 


or write 


sickes Lodo- 


38 PARK PLACE ¢ NE 








y For all the Facts on Indus- 
trial and Trade Market Data 


LOOKin 
Industrial Marketing's 1955 


MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 





ss 








Index to Advertisers 





* Advertisers’ Research Service «166 
‘Air Conditioning Heating and Ven- 
tilating nas 7 RN: —_. & 
* American Artisan ; i es 
American Builder __ 127 
“American Ceramic Society 158 
“American City, The - ea. ae 


“American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers 132-133, 141 
“American Institute of Mining and 


Metallurgical Engineers _ 132-133 
“American Machinist _ cl a.. Be 
“American Metal Market SEA, 


“American Society for Metals, The ___ 4-5 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The acsio  VUgetae, 250 
* American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 68, 132-133 
* American Society of Tool ‘Engineers, 
The Insert Between 40-41 
American Type Founders ea ce 
Annual Meat Packers Guide _ 44 
“Appliance Manufacturer : 56 
“Architectural Record _. ee 
“A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 68, 132-133 
Associated Business Publications, The 
22, 120-121 
* Associated Construction Publications _ 103 
Associated Purchasing Publications, 


The ve 145 
Automatic Control _ 162 
“Automotive Industries 37 
*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 161 
Black Diamond ieee | 
“Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 164 


Breskin Publications 58-59, 146-147 

“Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada ___ 54 

*Butane-Propane News 23 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News 60 


Capex Company, Inc. 50 
“Ceramic Bulletin ; 158 
Chemical Engineering _. 34-35 
“Chemical Engineering Catalog ORE 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 10, 132-133 
“Chemical Materials Catalog . 12 
Chemical Processing - . 20-21, 112-113 
Chemical Week __ Be eee 
“Chilton Publications 37, 106-107 
“Civil Engineering 132-133, 150 
Coal Age _ 2nd Cover 
*Coal Mining ___ Goes 
“Concrete Manufacturer, The _ 161 
“Concrete Products __ ey 


*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
6-7, 4th Cover 


*Construction 103 
“Construction Bulletin _ ‘ . 103 
“Construction Digest 103, 155 
Construction Equipment 4th Cover 
“Construction News Monthly _._. 103, 163 
“Constructioneer : 103 
Control Engineering Insert Between 104- 105 
Copp & Associates, Wm. C. 161 
“Daily Journal of Commerce 162 
“Dairy Industries Catalog . 2 
“Dixie Contractor, The . 103 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. 52-53, 111 


“Electrical Engineering _ 132-133, 141 
Electrical Manufacturing eben SO 


Electrical World 30-31 
Engineering News-Record . 100-101 


“Factory Management & Maintenance 42-43 


*Farm Implement News 157 
*Food Engineering 134-135 
Food Processing 20-21, 112-113 
Gage Publishing Co. 165 


Gardner Displays _ Insert Between 136-137 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 27, 125 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 165 
*Gillette Publishing Co. _ 36, 64, 154, 159 


Gray, Inc., Russell T. 119 
Grimm & Craigle 162 
“Gulf Publishing Co. ; 13 
*Haywood Publishing Co. 154 


*Heating & Plumbing Equipment News 117 
‘Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 11 


Heinn Company, The 33 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 29 
*Ice Cream Review, The 26 
“Industrial Distribution 65 
“Industrial Equipment News 61 
“Industrial Heating 2 
*Industrial Maintenance and Plant Op- 
eration 57 
“Industrial Packaging 154 
“Industrial Press, The 45, 48, 117 
*Industrial Publishing Group, The 8, 9 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The 130 
*Iron Age 106-107 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 152 
“Jenkins Publications, Inc. 23 
“Jobber Product News 152 


Journal of Metals 132-133 
“Journal of the American Concrete In- 


stitute 4} 
“Keeney Publishing Co. 11, 114 
Kehres Photo Service 166 
*Law and Order 161 
*Machine and Tool Blue Book 29 
“Machinery __ 48 
*“Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 32 
*“MacRae’s Blue Book 18 
“Maintenance Publishing Co. 87 
*Marine Engineering 95 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 

Reed, Inc. _ 51 
“Materials & Methods 24-25 


“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. _ 
_ 2nd Cover, 14-15, 30-31, Insert Be- 
tween 32-33, 34-35, 42-43, 65, 99, 100- 


101, Insert Between 104-105, 128-129, 

134-135, 3rd Cover 

Mechanical Catalog 132-133 
“Mechanical Engineering 68, 132-133 
*Metal Progress _. 4-5 
Meyercord Company, The 149 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 103 
“Mid-West Contractor 103 
“Milk Dealer, The 26 
“Milk Products Journal, The 26 
*Mill & Factory 6-7 
“Mining Engineering 132-133 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 103 
*Modern Industrial Press, The 163 
“Modern Machine Shop 125 


Modern Office Procedures 8, 9 
Modern Packaging 146-147 
Modern Plastics 58-59 
“Modern Railroads 160 
Modern Scitation 153 


National Business Publications, Inc. 
Facing Page 137 


“National Provisioner, The 44 
“New England Construction 103 
New Product Digest 166 
New York & Pennsylvaria Co. 123 
Offshore Drilling 162 
Oil and Gas Equipment 62 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 38-39 
*Oil Forum, The 155 
“Olsen Publishing Co., The 26 
Peace Publications, H. L. 162 


Penton Publishing Company, The _ 46-47 
Petroleum Equipment Publishing Com- 


pany 150 
Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 62 
“Petroleum Refiner 13 
Pilot Productions Inc. 164 
*Pipe Line Industry 13 
“Pit and Quarry Handbook and Pre- 

filed Catalog 19 
*Plumbing & Heating Business 151 
Powell Publications 153 
*Power 3rd Cover 
“Power Engineering 96-97 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 130 
*Product Engineering Insert Between 32-33 
“Products Finishing Directory 27 


Putman Publishing Co. 20-21, 112-113 


“Railway Age 138-139 
“Refinery Catalog, The 13 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 16, 17, 24-25, 162 
*Roads and Streets 64 
*Rocky Mountain Construction 103 
“Rural Roads 159 
Sickles Phcto-Reporting Service 166 


*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 
95, 127, 138-139, 150 


Sitterley & Sons, Inc., J. E. 40 
“Smith, Inc., Harry W. 159 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor . 103 
*Stanley Publications, Inc. 152 
“Steel Processing 164 
“Steel Publications, Inc. 164 
*Street Engineering 154 
Sweet's Catalog Service 111 
*Technical Publishing Co. 96-97 
*Texas Contractor 103 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 61 
“Thomas Register 1 
Time 142-143 


*Tool Engineer, The _ Insert Between 40-41 


“Vance Publishing Corp. 148 
“Wall Street Journal 66-67 
“Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel In- 
dustry 164 
“Western Builder 103 
“Wood and Wood Products 148 
World Construction 36 
“World Oil 13 
World’s Business & Guia. 40 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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' EDITORIALLY 
). SPEAKING 


It Costs More To Get The Job Done 


Many of the problems of industrial advertisers re- 
flected in IM’s correspondence with readers are based 
on the simple fact of inadequate appropriations. 

It is often reported that advertising managers are 
asked to maintain coverage of their markets with the 
same budgets assigned to them for a number of years 
previously. Obviously this represents a mistaken policy, 
if management believes that advertising is performing 
a necessary function in marketing. 

During the past fifteen years we have experienced 
price inflation to the extent that the buying power of 
the dollar has been reduced to about 52 cents. This 
situation is reflected in a general rise in commodity 
prices, which are roughly twice as high as before the 
beginning of the second world war. 

These price changes have affected practically every- 
thing that business buys and uses. Along with physical 
expansion of volume, it explains the great increases in 
dollar measurement of national product, national in- 
come, retail sales, personal incomes and all the other 
measures of economic and business activity. 

Industrial expansion has likewise made it necessary 
for media to increase their circulations in order to keep 
pace with the growth of business and of business op- 
portunity for suppliers. Most industrial publications 
have just about doubled their circulations. since the 
end of the last war. 

With increased circulations have come higher rates, 
based both on higher costs and broader distribution. 
Fortunately, however, advertising rates per thousand of 
circulation have advanced much more slowly than 
commodity prices in general, so that advertising remains 
one of the few commodities or services which, compared 
to the general price picture, are still bargains. 

In addition to greater circulations delivered by in- 
dustrial publications and other media, their audiences 
offer the greater buying power represented by their 
expanding industries. Thus the advertiser is able to get 
coverage of growing markets at costs generally well 
below those of other products or business services. 

Now, what happens when an advertising budget has 
remained relatively static, while advertising costs have 
increased substantially, partly because of larger circu- 
lations and partly because of absolute increases in price? 
Obviously there must be reductions in the number of 
media used, reductions in the frequency of represen- 
tation, or reduction in production costs. 

Usually the solution is found in several directions 
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“What's wrong? It fit okay a few years ago.” 


—limitation of the list to fewer media, fewer advertise- 
ments in each medium, smaller space for each adver- 
tisement, or fewer changes of copy. Repeating ads is 
justified both by the opportunity to reduce costs and by 
the relatively high readership which good advertise- 
ments are able to attract, if the intervals between pub- 
lication are not too short. 

A company which is increasing its sales without in- 
creasing its advertising may be expecting too much. It 
is true that advertising expenditure need not be tied to 
a fixed and arbitrary percentage of sales volume, and 
that as sales of a given product in a given market in- 
crease, advertising need not always be increased in 
exact proportion. But certainly as markets expand and 
coverage requirements become greater, more money is 
needed to do the same job. If a greater share of market 
is desired, and a better competitive position is the goal, 
then advertising pressure against markets must ob- 
viously be increased. 

This is a subject which advertising and marketing 
executives should present frankly to their managements. 
It is unfair to a business to try to do a bigger and better 
advertising, sales promotion and merchandising job 
with inadequate funds. When marketing goals are defin- 
itely set up and prugrams carefully designed to accom- 
plish them, the increased budgets necessary to achieve 
those goals will be provided by forward-looking, ag- 
gressive management. 


PRE a./) 


G. D. Crain Jr. 
Publisher 








This is the “power field”: 
—a highly specialized facet of our economy that 
must inevitably grow as the population grows. 

It is the source of all production and it extends 


across all industry. 


Power has 4 compact new presentation . . . 


measuring and defining this vast market, in simple 
words and elaborate pictures. It is different from any 
presentation you have ever seen. 

Copies are available. Write to Power 
330 West 42 St., New York 36. 


IF YOU WANT TOMOVEA pene pete IT 
McGRAW-HILL 








Watch your sales go up when you 
advertise in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Why? Because your advertising goes straight to the 
men who have been personally identified as key buy- 
ing influences by over 1,200 field salesmen of con- 
struction machinery and supplies. 

Alone in its field, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
builds and maintains its circulation through these 
local market experts—giving you the best coverage 
of buying influences in the vast, fast-changing con- 
struction market.* The extra trouble and expense 


The Equipment Application Magazine 


NIBP 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 





20S EAST 42nd STREET 


Offices: 





involved in this unique Conover-Mast Franchise- 
Paid Circulation Method works for you to build sales. 

Editorially, too, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is 
unique in its field. It concentrates on ‘‘how to use it” 
information, presented in fast-reading application 
case histories—fully illustrated and tightly docu- 
mented for quick impact. 

RESULT — your advertising pulls more inquiries 
. . . better inquiries . . . and your sales go up! 


*And remember, each copy of the magazine 
is paid for by these franchised distributors. 


Construction 
Equipment 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles *« Washington 


i 
ie | 








